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Several of iha Essays which are here collected aod 

repi'inted had the good or the bad fortune to be 

much criticised at the time of theu" first appearaoce. 

I am not now going to inflict upon the reader a 

[' reply to those criticisms ; for one or two explanations 

I'lrfjich ore desirable, I shall elsewhere, perhapsj be 

I able aome day to find an opportunity ; but, indeed. 

Lit IB not in my nature, — some of my critics would 

■ nther say, not in my power, — to dispute on behalf 

I any opinion, even my own, very obstinately. To 

y and approach truth on one aide after another, not 

strive or cry, nor to persist in pressing forward, on 

ft'lHiy one side, with violence and self-will, — it is only 

■itlius, it seems to me, that mortals may hope to gain 

buiy vision of the mysterious Goddess, whom we shall 

r see except in outline, but only thus even in 

l«utline. He who will do nothing but fight impetu- 

iiOUBly towards her on his own, one, favourite, parti- 

B|£cdar line, is inevitably destined to run his head into 

tfae folds of the black robe in which she is wra]>pod. 



So it JB not to reply to my crtica that I write this 
preface, but to prevent a, misumleratanding, of which 
certain phrases that some of them use make me 
apprehensivft Mr. Wright, or.o of the many trans- 
lators of Homer, has published a letter to the Dean 
of Canterbury, complaining oi some remarks of mine, 
uttered now a long while sgo, on his version of the 
Iliad. One cannot be always studying one's own 
works, and I was really under the impression, till I 
saw Mr. Wright'a complaint, that I had spoken of 
him with all respect. The reader may judge of my 
astonishment^ therefore, at finding, from Mr. Wright's 
pamphlet, that I had " declared with much solemnity 
that there is not any proper reason for liis existing." 
That I never said ; but, on looking back at my 
Lectures on translating Homer, I find that I did say, 
not that Mr. Wright, but that Mr. Wright's version 
of the Iliad, repeating in the main the merits and 
defects of Cowper's version, as Mr. Sotheby's repeated 
thoee of Pope's version, had, if I might be pardoned 
for saying so, no proper reason for existing Else- 
where I expressly spoke of the merit of his version ; 
but I confess that the phrase, quaUfied as 1 have 
shown, about itf want of a proper reason for existing, 
I used. Well, the phrase had, perhaps, too much 
Tivacity ; we have all of us a right to exists we and 
our works ; an unpopxdar author should be the last 
peraon to call in question this right So I gladly 
withdraw the oEFending phrase, and I am scsry for 
having used it ; >lr. Wright, however, would perhaps 
be more indulgent to my vivacity, if he consideml 



that we are none of us likely to be lively much longer. 
My vivacity is but the last sparkle of flame before 
we are all in the dark, the last glimpse of colour 
before we all go into drab, — the drab of the eameBt, 
prosaic, practical, austerely literal futuTB. Yea, the 
world will soon be the Philiatinea' ! and then, with 
every voice, not of thunder, silenced, and the whole 
earth filled and ennobled every morning by the 
magnificent roaring of the young lions of the Daily 
Teie-graph, we shall all yawn in one another's faces 
with the dismallest, the most unimpeachable gravity. 
But I return to my design in writing this Preface. 
That deaign was, after apologising to Mr. Wright for 
ray vivacity of five years ago, to beg him and others 
to let me bear my own burdens, without saddhng the 
great and famous University to which I have the 
honour to belong with any portion of them. 
I mean to deprecate is such phrases as, 
feasorial assault," "his assertions issued ex 
"the sanction of his name aa the representative of 
poetry," and so on. Proud as I am of my connection 
with the University of Oxford,' I can truly say, that 
knowing how unpopular a task one is undertaking 
when one tries to pull out a few more stops in that 
powerful but at present soniewhat narrow - toned 
organ, the modern Englishman, I have always sought 
to stand by myself, and to compromise others as 
little as possible. Besides this, my native modesty 
is such, that I have always been shy of assuming the 

' WieQ the aboVH was written the author had atill tha Chair 
of Fottrj at Oxford, which he haa since vacated. 
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hoiiourablQ atyla of Professor, because this is a title 
I share with so many distinguished men, — Profesaor 
Pepper, Professor Anderson, Professor Frickel, and 
others, — who adorn it, I feel, much more than I do. 

However, it is not merely out of modesty that I 
prefer to stand alone, and to concentrate on myself, 
as a plain citizen of the republic of letters, and not 
as an office-bearer in a hierarchy, the whole responsi- 
bility for all I write ; it is much more out of genuine 
devotion to the University of Oxford, for which I 
feel, and always must feel, the fondest, the most 
reverential attachment. In an epoch of dissolution 
and transformation, such as that on which we are 
now entered, habits, ties, and associationB are inevit- 
ably broken up, the action of individuals becomes 
more distinct, the shortcomings, errors, heats, dis- 
putes, which necessarily attend individual action, are 
brought into greater prominenca Who would not 
gladly keep clear, from all these passing clouds, an 
august institution which was there before they arose, 
and which will be there when they have blown overl 

It is true, the Scdurday Review maintains that our 
epoch of transformation is finished ; that we have 
found our philosophy ; that the British nation has 
searched all anchorages for the spirit, and has finally 
anchored itself, in the fulness of perfected knowledge, 
on Benthamism. This idea at first made a great 
impression on me ; not only because it is so consoling 
in itself, but also because it explained a phenomenon 
which in the summer of last year had, I confess, a 
good deal tioubled me. At that time my avocations 



dme travel almost daily on one of thu Great Kastum 
Xines,' — the Woodford Branch. Every one knows 
that the muidorer, Miiller, perpetrated hie detestable 
act on the North London Railway, close by. The 
English middle clasE, of which I am myself a feeble 
unit, travel on the Woodford Branch in large nnmbera. 
Well, the demoralisation of our claaB, — the class which 
(the newspapers are constantly saying it, so I may 
repeat it without vanity) has done all the great things 
which have ever been done in England, — the demoral- 
isation, I say, of our class, caused by the Bow tragedy, 
was something bewildering. Myself a transcenden- 
taliat (as the Saturday Remem knows), I escaped the 
ofection; and, day after day, I used to ply my 
gitated fellow-travellers with all the consolations 
irhich my transcendentahsm would naturally suggest 
I reminded them how Ctesar refused to take 
cautions against assassination, because life was not 
porth having at the price of an ignoble solicitude for 
I reminded them what insignificant atoms we all 
1 the life of the world. " Suppose the worst to 
lappen," I said, addressing a portly jeweUer from 
Iheapside ; " suppose even yourself to he the victim ; 
K n'y a pas tThomme nicessaire. We should miss you 
r a day or two upon the Woodford Branch ; but 
Bid great mundane movement would still go on, the 
ravel walks of your villa would still be rolled, 
^videnda would still he paid at the Bank, omnibuses 
prould atill run, there would stUI be the old crush at 
tr of FenchuTch Street," All was of no 
BVaiL Kothiiig could modurate, in the bosom of the 
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grea,t English middle-class, theii passionate, absorb' ■ 
ing, aimost blood-thirsty clinging to life. At the 
moment I thought this over-concern a Little un- 
worthy i but the Saiv/rday Review Buggests a touching 
explanation of it What I took for the ignoble cling- 
ing to life of a comtortable worldling, was, perhaps, 
only the ardent longing of a faithful Benthamite, 
traversing an age still dimmed by the last mists of 
transcendentalism, to be spared long enough to see 
his religion in the full and final blaze of its triumph. 
This respectable man, whom I imagined to be going 
up to London to serve his shop or to buy shares, or 
to attend an Exeter Hall meeting, or to assist at the 
deliberations of the Marylebone Vestry, was even, 
perhaps, in real truth, on a pious pilgrimage, to obtain 
from Mr. Bentham's executors a secret bone of his 
great, dissected master. 

And yet, after all, I cannot but think that the 
Saiwrday Review has here, for once, faJlen a victim to 
an idea, — a beautiful but deluding idea, — and that 
the British nation has not yet, so entirely as the 
reviewer seems to imagine, found the last word of its 
philosophy. No, we are all seekers still ! seekers 
often make mistakes, and I wish mine to redound to 
my own discredit only, and not to touch Oxford. 
Beautiful city ! bo venerable, so lovely, so unravaged 
by the fierce intellectual life of our century, so 



" There are onr fonng barbarians, aU aX piny ! " 
And yet, steeped in sentiment as she lies, spreading 



I her gardens to the moonlight, and whispering from 
' her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Age, 
who wUl deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, 
keeps ever calling ua nearer to the true goal of all of 
us, to the ideal, to perfection, — to beauty, in a word, 
which is only truth seen from another sidel — nearer, 
perhaps, than all the science of Tubingen. Adorable 
dreamer, whose heart has been so romantic ! who haet 
given thyself so prodigaUy, given thyself to sides and 
to heroes not mine, only never to the Philistines ! 
home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, and un- 
popular names, and impossible loyalties ! what ex- 
ample could ever ao inspire us to keep down the 
Philistine in ourselves, what teacher couJd ever so 
save ns from that bondage to which we are all prone, 
that bondage which Goethe, in his incomparable lines 
on the death of Schiller, makes it his friend's highest 
I praise (and nobly did Schitler deserve the praise) to 
I have left miles out of sight behind him ; — the bond- 
I sge of " teas WIS alle hmdigt, das gbmbinb /" She will 
ve me, even if I have unwittingly drawn upon 
I ler a shot or two aimed at her unworthy son ; for 
I she is generous, and the cause in which I light is, after 
[ all, hers. Apparitions of a day, what is onr puny 
L Tarfare gainst the Philistines, compared with the 
bWArfare which this queen of romance has been wag- 
^[)g against them for centuriea, and will wage after we 
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1 FUNCTION OF CRITICISM AT THE 

PRESENT TIME. 



Many objections have been made to a proposition 
which, in some remarks of mine on translating Homer, 
I ventured to put forth; a proposition about criticism, 
and its importance at the present day. I said : " Of 
the literature of France and Germany, as of the 
intellect of Europe in general, the main effort, for 
now many years, has been a critical effort ; the 
endeavour, in aD branches of knowledge, theology, 
philosophy, history, art, science, to see the object as 
in itself it really is." I added, that owing to the 
operation in English literature of certain causes, 
" almost the last thing for which one would come 
to English hterature is just that very thing which 
now Europe moat desires, — criticism ; " and that the 
power and value of English literature was thereby 
impaired. More than one rejoinder declared that the 
importance I here assigned to criticism was excessive, 
and asserted the inherent superiority of the creative 
effort of the human spirit over its critical effort 

VOL. L S B 



And the other d^j, haviiig been led by a Mr. Shurp'i 
excellent noCice of Wardsvorth ' to torn agtia to bm 
bii^raphy, I found, in the ironk tt tkiB gmi man, 
vhom I, for <Hie, most always &rtcn to witti ths pr»- 
f oimdeet reelect, a sentence passed on the eritic'a boB- 
neaa, which aeema to justify every poeaible disparage- 
ment of it. W<»d3irorth aays in one of his lettsa: — 

" The writen in these pnhlicntions " (the Bevieirs), 
" while they proaeente their inglorious employment, 
ean not be sappoeed to be in a state of mind rerj 
EanmnUe for being afiected by the £ner inftnencea 
of a tlm^ aa pnra as gemmie poetry." 

And a tcualnuitliji reporter of his eoQTersatfon 
quotes a mora dabonte jtidgment to the s^mte effect : — 

" Wordsworth holds the critical power very low, 
infinitely lower than the iaTentfre ; uid he said 
to-day Ghat if the qtiantity of time consmned in 
writing critiqaes on the works of others were girai 
to original composition, of whaterer kind it mi^t 
be, it woold be much better employed ; it woold 
make a man find oot sooner his own level, and 
it would do infinitely less mi^hiei A false or 

* I eumot help iJimkiDg that 4 practice, rottm^io ia Ezu^Aad 
ianBg the lait eeutarj, and stiQ followed in France, of pciut- 
mganotiee of this VinH, — i cotice bj a competent critic, — ta 
Krre u ait introdnctiQii to an eminent anthor'a works, might 
tw rerived jiin^^g tia with advantage. To introdoce all 
editioDS of Wordsworth, Mr. Shairp'* ttoocs might, 
ma to me, txaUentlj aerre ; it 13 written from the point 
e« of an ailmirer. ttaj, of a disciple, and tliat ia right ; 
ben the diaclple mnst be also, as in tiiia case be is, a critic 
1 of letters, not, as too often happens, some relatton oc friend 
DO qnatificatioa fat ha task eneptafiaetiaii fdi hia antbor 
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malicious criticiBm may do much injury to the minds 
of others, a stupid invention, either in prose or verse, 
is quite harmless." 

It is almost too much to expect of poor human 
nature, that a man capable of producing some effect 
in one line of literature, should, for the greater good 
of society, voluntarily doom himself to impotence and 
obscurity in another. Still less is this to be expected 
from men addicted to the composition of the " false 
or malicious criticism " of which Wordsworth speaks. 
However, everybody would admit that a false or 
mahcious criticism had better never have been written. 
Eveiyhody, too, would be willing to admit, as a gene- 
ral proposition, that the critical faculty is lower than 
the inventive. But is it true that criticism ia really, 
in itself, a baneful and injurious emplojinent ; is 
true that all time given to writing critiques on t 
worts of others would be much better employed 
it were given to original composition, of whatevei 
kind this may be ? Is it true that Johnson had bettei 
have gone on producing more Irejies instead of writing 
his Lives of the Poels ; nay, ia it certain that Words- 
worth himself waa better employed in making his 
Ecclesiastical Sonnets than when he made his cele- 
brated Preface, so full of criticism, and criticism o 
the works of others 1 Wordsworth was himself i 
great critic, and it is to be sincerely I'egretted that hi 
has not left us more criticism ; Goethe was one oi 
the greatest of critics, and we may sincerely 
gratulate ourselves that he has left us so much 
Without wasting time over the exaggersr 
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tion which Wordsworth's judgmest; on criticism 
deaiif contains, or over an attempt to trace tho 
causes, — not difficult, I think, to be traced, — which may 
have led Wordsworth to this exaggeratioii, a critic 
ma^ with adrantage seize an occasion for trying his 
own conscience, and for asking himself of what real 
service at any given moment the practice of criticism 
either is or may be made to his own mind and spirit, 
and to the minds and spirits of others. 

The critical power is of lower rank than the crea- 
tive. Tme ; but in assenting to this proposition, one 
or two things are to be kept in mind. It is undeni- 
able that the exercise of a creative power, that a free 
creative activity, is the highest function of man ; it is 
proved to be so by man's finding in it his true happi- 
nesB, fiat it is undeniable, also, that men may hare 
the sense of exercising this free creative activity in 
other ways than in producing great worfe of htera- 
ture or art ; if it were not so, all but a very few men 
would be shnt out from the tme happiness of all men. 
They may have it in well-doing, they may have it in 
learning, they may have it even in criticising. This 
■ one thing to be kept in mind. Another is, that 
the e^oinse of the creative power in the production 
of great works of literature or art. however high this 
exercise of it may rank, is uot at all epochs and nnder 
all conditions possible ; and that therefore labour may 
be vainly spent in attempting it, which might with 
more fruit be used in preparing for it, in rendering 
it poeaibla This creative power works with elements, 
with materials i what if it lias not those materials 
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those elements, rea^y for its asef In that case it 
must surely wait till they are ready. Now, in 
literature,— I will linut myself to literature, for it 
ia about literature that the question arises, — the 
elements with which the creative power works are 
ideas; the best ideas on every matter which litera- 
ture touches, current at the time. At any rate we 
may lay it down as certain that in modem htoraturo 
no manifestation of the creative power not working 
with these can be very important or fruitful. And I 
say cwirent at the time, not merely accessible at the 
time; for creative literary genius does not princi- 
pally show itself in discovering new ideas, that is 
rather the business of the philosopher. The grand 
work of literary genius is a work of synthesis and 
exposition, not of analysis and discovery ; its gift 
lies in the faculty of being happily inspired by a 
certain intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, by a 
certain order of ideas, when it finds itself in them ; 
of dealing divinely with these ideas, presenting them 
in the most effective and attractive combinations, — 
making beautifid works with them, in short. But it 
must have the atmosphere, it must find itself amidst 
the order of ideas, in order to work freely ; and these 
it is not so easy to command. This is why great 
creative epochs in literature are bo rare, this is why 
there is so much that is unsatisfactory in the produc- 
tions of many men of real genius ; because, for the 
creation of a master-work of literature two powers 
must conciu-, the power ot the man and the power of 
the moment, and the man is not enough without the 
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moment ; the creative power has, for its happy exer- 
cise, appointed elements, and those elements are not 
in its own control. 

Nay, they are more within the control of the 
critical power. It is the business of the critical 
power, as I said in the words already quoted, " in 
all branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, 
history, art, science, to see the object as in itself it 
really is." Thus it tends, at last^ to make an intel- 
lectual situation of which the creative power can 
profitably avail itself. It tends to establish an order 
of ideas, if not absolutely true, yet true by com- 
parison with that which it displaces; to make the 
best ideas prevail. Presently these new ideas reach 
society, the touch of truth is the touch of life, and 
there is a stir and growth everywhere ; out of this 
stir and growth come the creative epochs of literatura 

Or, to narrow our range, and quit these considera- 
tions of the general march of genius and of society, — 
considerations which are apt to become too abstract 
and impalpable, — every one can see that a poet, for 
instance, ought to know life and the world before 
dealing with them in poetry ; and life and the world 
being in modem times very complex things, the crea- 
tion of a modem poet, to be worth much, implies a 
great critical effort behind it ; else it must be a com- 
paratively poor, barren, and short-lived affair. This 
is why Bjrron's poetry had so little endurance in it, 
and Goethe's so much ; both Byron and Groethe had 
a great productive power, but Goethe's was nourished 
by a great critical effort providing the true materials 
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for it, and Bjron'a was not ; Goethe knew life and 
the world, the poet's necessary subjects, much more 
comprehensively and thoroughly than Byron. He 
knew a great deal more of them, and he knew them 
much more as they really are. 

It has long seemed to me that the burst of creative 
activity in our literature, through the first quarter of 
this century, had about it in fact something pre- 
mature ; and that from thia cause its productions are 
doomed, most of them, in spite of the sanguine hopes 
which accompanied and do still accompany them, to 
prove hardly more lasting than the productions of far 
less splendid epochs. And this prematureness comea 
from its having proceeded without having its proper 
data, without sutBcient materials to work witL In 
other words, the English poetry of the first quarter 
of this century, with plenty of energy, plenty of crea- 
tive force, did not know enough. This makes Byron 
so empty of matter, Shelley so incoherent, Words- 
worth even, profound as he is, yet so wanting in com- 
pleteness and vai'iety. Wordsworth cared little for 
books, and disparaged Goethe. I admire Wordsworth, 
as he is, so much that I cannot wish him different ; 
and it is vain, no doubt, to imagine such a man 
difieient from what he is, to suppose that he coulii 
have been different. But surely the one thing want- 
ing to make Wordsworth an even greater poet than 
he is, — his thought richer, and his iiittnence of wider 
application, — was that he should have read more 
B, among them, no doubt, those of that Goethe 
a he disparaged without reading him. 
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But to spea^ of books &iid reiHliiig may easil; lead 
to A migunderstaBdipg h«re. It tc&s not realJf books 
■nd reading th&t lacked to oar poetry tt this epoch ; 
£3)e^ey fa&d plenty of reading, Coleridge faad immense 
reading. Pindar and Sophocles — as we all say bo 
^Qbly, and often iritli bo little discernment of tlie 
real import of what we are saying — ^had not many 
books; SfaakBpeare was no deep reader. Tme; but 
ID t^ Greeoe of Pindax and Sopbodes, in the Engr 
land ot Sha]^>e&Te, the poet lived in a corrent of i 
ideas in the hig^test d<^ree animating and noniishing J 
to the cnatire povar; aodety was, in the fullest . 
■Beasnre, pennfialed by freefa thonghi, intelligent and [ 
alive. And this Etate of things if the trae ba^ for 
the <TeatJTe power's eKardse, in this it finds its data, 
iu materials, ixuly ready for its hand ; all the books 
and reading in the world are only Tslnahle as they 
are helps to this. Eren when this -does not actoaOy 
exiEt, books and reading may enable a man to con- 
Bbruct a ^nd of wroblflncc of it in his own iniitd, a 
wiorid oi koowM^ and intelligence in which he may 
lira and wotk. Hoe is by no means an equifaknt 
to the Htiat for the nalicatally diffused life and ihooght 
of tbe qxidis ot Sc^ocles or Shakspeare ; bat, be- 
■dw AmX it taay be a ueanG of preparation for such 
^adu, it doeG really caDStit.Qte, if man; ihare in it, 
a Hiiht f^ ii* M T and une Mininp ataioqilMse of &"*' 
valae. Soi^ an atmoE^^iere the many-aded leunog 
^>d tin long asd widely-oombined critical t&gt of 
Genua; famed for Goethe, vhta he lived and 
kan was no naliona] ^« of bie and 
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thought there as in the Athene of Pericles or the 
England of Elizabeth. That was the poet's weak- 
ness. But tliere was a sort of equivalent for it in 
the complete culture and unfettered thinlung of a 
la rge body of Germans. That was hia strength. In 
the England of the first quarter of this century there 
was neither a national glow o£ life and thought, such 
Bfi we had in the age of Elizabeth, nor yet a culture 
and a force of learning and criticism such aB were to 
be found in Germany. Therefore the creative power 
of poetry wanted, for success in the highest sense, 
materials and a basis ; a. thorough interpretation of 
the world was necessarily denied to it. 

At first sight it seems strange that out of the 
immense stir of the Prench Eevolution and its age 
should not have come a crop of works of genius equal 
to that which came out of the stir of the great pro- 
ictive time of Greece, or out of that of the fienas- 
ice, with its powerful episode the Reformation. 
But the truth is that the stir of the French Eevolu- 
tion took a character which essentially disdnguished 
it from such movements as these. These were, in 
L, disinterestedly intellectual and spiritual 
ivements ; movements in which the human spirit 
iked for its satisfaction in itself and in the increased 
ly of its own activity. The French Eevolution 
)k a political, practical character. The movement 
ich went on in France under the old riffime, from 
poo to 1789, was far more really akin than that of 
Eevolution itself to the movement of the Eenas- 
ce: the France of Voltaire and Eousseau told 
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far more powerfully upon the mind of Europe than 
the France of the Eevolution. Groethe reproached 
diis last expressly with haying " thrown quiet culture 
back." Nay, and the true key to how much in our 
Byron, even in our Wordsworth, is this ! — ^that they 
had their source in a great movement of feeling, not 
in a great movement of mind. The French Bevolu- 
tion, however, — that object of so much blind love 
and so much blind hatred, — found undoubtedly ite 
motive-power in the intelligence of men, and not in 
their practical sense; this is what distinguishes it 
from the English Bevolution of Charles the First's 
tima This is what makes it a more spiritual event 
than our Eevolution, an event of much more powerful 
and world-wide interest, though practically less 
successful ; it appeals to an order of ideas which are 
universal, certain, permanent. 1789 asked of a thing. 
Is it rational 1 1642 asked of a thing. Is it legal 1 or, 
when it went furthest. Is it according to conscience 1 
This is the English fashion, a fashion to be treated, 
within its own sphere, with the highest respect ; for 
its success, within its own sphere, has been prodigious. 
But what is law in one place is not law in another , 
what is law here to-day is not law even here to- 
morrow; and as for conscience, what is binding on 
one man's conscience is not binding on anothei's. 
The old woman who threw her stool at the head of 
the surpliced minister in St. Giles's Church at Edin- 
burgh obeyed an impulse to which millions of the 
human race may be permitted to remain strangers. 
But the prescriptions of reason are absolute, unchang 
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ing, of universal validity ; lo count by teas is the easissl 
way of counting — that is a propoBition of whiuh every 
one, from here to the Antipodes, feela the force ; at 
least I should aay bo if we did not live in a country 
where it is not impossible that any morning we may 
find a letter in the Times declaring that a decimal 
coinage is an absurdity, Tbat a whole nation should 
have been penetrated with an enthusiasm for pure 
reason, and with an ardent zeal for making its pro- 
icriptious triiunph, is a very remarkable thing, when 
we consider how little of mind, or anything so worthy 
•md quickening as mind, comes Into the nativee 
which alone, in general, impel great masses of men. 
In spite of the extravagant direction given to this 
enthusiasm, in spite of the crimes and follies in which 
it lost itself, the French Eevolution derives from the 
force, truth, and universality of the ideas which it 
took for its law, and from the passion with which it 
could inspire a multitude for these ideas, a unique 
and still living power; it is — it will probably long 
remain — the greatest, the most animating event in 
history. And as no sincere passion for the things of 
the mind, even though it turn out in many ri 
an unfortunate passion, is ever quite thrown away 
and quite barren of good, France has reaped from 
hers one fruit — the natural and legitimate fruit, 
though not precisely the grand fruit she expected : 
ahe is the country in Europe where the people is most 



I But the mania for giving an immediate political 
1 practical application to all these fine ideas of the 
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nmaaa ma httL Here &□ Englkhman is to Mi 
element : on this Uieme we can all go on for hours. 
Ajod all ire are in the habat of saying on it haa Dn- 
donbtedly a great deal of truth. Ideas cannot be too 
mncb priced in and for themselves, cannot be too 
much lived with ; bat to ti^usport them abrupUy into 
the worid of politics and practice, violently to revolu- 
doni^ this world to their bidding, — that is quite 
another thing . There is the world of ideas and there 
ifl the world of practice ; the French are often foe 
nq>preGBing the one and the English tiie other ; but 
neither ia to be soppreesed. A member of the House 
of Commons said to me the other day : " That a thing 
is an anomaly, I consideT to be no objection to, it 
whatever." I venture to think be was wrong; tlut 
a thing is an anomaly u an objectian to it, but abso- 
loteiy and in the sphere of ideas : it is not necessarily, 
under such and such circumstances, or at such and 
such a moment, an objection to it in the sphere of 
pohtics and practice. Joubert has said beautifully : 
"C'est la force et le droit qui relent toutea chosea 
dans le monde ; la force en attendant le droit" 
(Force and right are the governors of this world; 
force till right is ready.) Forct till righi is ready; and 
till right is ready, force, the existing order of things, 
is justified, is the legitimate ruler. But right is some- 
thing moral, and imphes inward recognition, free 
assent of the will ; we are not ready for right, — ri^^ 
so far as we are concerned, is not ready, — until we have 
attuned this sense of seeing it and willing it. The 
w»f in whieh for oa it may change and transfoini 
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force, the existing order of things, and become, in its 
torn, the legitimate ruler of the world, should depend 
on the way in which, when our time comes, we see it 
and will it Therefore for other people enamoured 
of their own newly discerned right, to attempt to 
impose it upon us as ours, and violently to substitute 
their right for our force, is an act of tyranny, and to 
be resisted. It sets at nought the second great half 
of our maxim, force tUl right is ready. This was the 
grand error of the French Bevolution ; and its move- 
ment of ideas, by quitting the intellectual sphere and 
rushing furiously into the political sphere, ran, indeed, 
a prodigious and memorable course, but produced no 
such intellectual fruit as the movement of ideas of the 
Eenascence, and created, in opposition to itself, what 
I may call an ^ocA of conceTiiraiion, The great force 
of that epoch of concentration was England ; and the 
great voice of that epoch of concentration was Burke. 
It is the fashion to treat Burke's writings on the 
French Eevolution as superannuated and conquered 
by the event; as the eloquent but imphilosophical 
tirades of bigotry and prejudice. I will not deny 
that they are often disfigured by the violence and 
passion of the moment, and that in some directions 
Burke's view was bounded, and his observation there- 
fore at fault But on the whole, and for those who 
can make the needful corrections, what distinguishes 
these writings is their prof oimd, permanent, fruitful, 
philosophical truth. They contain the true philosophy 
of an epoch of concentration, dissipate the heavy 
atmosphere which its own nature is apt to engender 
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M tkn he fired is * wodd irtnd nehber ^rc****- 
lAcnfi^ DOT &^iA ToiTiaB ■ ^ to enter,'— llie 
wofld of ideM^ not Ute wodd of catch vw^ and party 
hrimtB So far iiit fro^ beii^ real^brieof him that 
be "topertr^nei^ what wu meant for nankiBd,' 
tlHt at tbe Teiy end td his fiena itn^^ with tke 
Fiatdi Berolntka, after all fail inrectivBS againak b 
Uk ineteBaoBi^ hoiluNuuK, and madBCTg, with im 
MMflR anrietiao cf its nuachiffrooanesa, he can eloae 
ft m^BondiHB OB the beet means of eunbatii^ it, 
mm* of tbe fait pages he ever wrote,— the TluagUt 
•a fratA Affmn, in December 1791, — ^with then 
itriVrng worda:— 

"The evil is stated, in my opinion, as it existB 
llie nmedy mtut be where power, wisdom, and in- 
fofBtation, I hope, are more nnited with good inten- 
liens than tbqr can be with me. I baTe done with 
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this subject, I believe, for ever. It has given me 
many anxious moments for the last two yeare. If a 
great change iatole made in hum*m affairs, the minds oj 
men mil be fitted to ii ; the general opinions and feeHnga 
wHt draw thai way. Every fear, every hepe teOt forward 
it ; and then they who persist in oj^iosing this mighly 
current in human affairs, mil appear rather to reH^ the 
decrees of Providence iisdf, than the mere designs of men. 
They wUl not be resolute and firm, InU pemerse and 
obstinate." 

That return of Burke upon himself has always 
seemed to me one of the finest things in English 
literature, or indeed in any hterature. That is what 
I call hving by ideas : when one side of a question 
has long had your earnest support^ when all your 
feelings are engaged, when you hear all round you no 
language but one, when your party talis this language 
like a steam-engine and can imagine no other, — still 
to be able to think, still to be irresistibly carried, if so 
it be, by the current of thought to the opposite side 
of the question, and, like Balaam, to be unable to 
apeak anything but what the Lord has put in your mouth. 
I know nothing more striking, and I must add that 1 
know nothing more un-English. 

For the Englishman in general is like my friend 
the Member of Parliament, and believes, point-blank, 
that for a thing to be an anomaly is absolutely no 
objection to it whatever. He is like the Lord Auck- 
land of Burke's day, who, in a memorandum on the 
French Revolution, talks of " certain miscreants, 
assuming the name of philosophers, who have pre- 
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sumed themselves capable of establishing a new system 
of society." The EngliBhrnan has been called a politi- 
cal animal, and he values what is political and practical 
so much that ideas easily become objects of dislike in 
his eyes, and thinkers " miscreants," because ideas and 
thinkers have rashly meddled with politics and practice. 
This would be all very well if the dislike and neglect 
confined themselves to ideas transported out of their 
own sphere, and meddling rashly with practice ; but 
they are inevitably extended to ideas as such, and to 
the whole life of intelligence ; practice is everything, 
a free play of the mind is nothing. The notion of the 
free pla y of tj^te mJQdupon all subjects being a pleasure 
in itself, being an object of desire, being an essential 
provider of elements without which a nation's spirit, 
whatever compensations it may have for them, must, 
in the long run, die of inanition, hardly enters into 
an Englishman's thoughts. It is noticeable that the 
word cy/riosUy, which in other languages is used in a 
good sense, to mean, as a high and fine quality of 
man's nature, just this disinterested love of a free 
play of the mind on all subjects, for its own sake, — ^it 
is noticeable, I say, that this word has in our language 
no sense of the kind, no sense but a rather bad and 
disparaging one. But criticism, real criticism, is essen- 
tially the exercise of this very quality. It obeys an 
instiDct prompting it to try to know the best that is 
known and thought in the world, irrespectively of 
practice, politics, and everything of the kind ; and to 
value knowledge and thought as they approach this 
best^ without the intrusion of any other oonsidera- 
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tiona whatever. This is an instinct for which there 
is, I think, Jittle original sympathy in the practical 
English nature, and what there was of it has under- 
gone a long benumbing period of blight and suppres- 
sion in the epoch of concentration which followed the 
French Revolution. 

But epochs of concentration cannot well endure 
for ever; epochs of expansion, in the due course of 
things, follow them. Such an epoch of expansion 
seems to be opening in this country. In the first 
place all danger of a hostile forcible pressure of foreign 
ideas upon our practice has long disappeared ; like 
the traveller in the fable, therefore, we begin to wear 
our cloak a little more loosely. Then, with a long 
peace, the ideas of Europe steal gradually and ami- 
cably in, and mingle, though in infinitesimally small 
quantities at a timej with our own notions. Then, 
too, in spite of all that is said about the absorbing 
and brutalising inducnce of our passionate m^erial 
process, it seems to me indisputable that this pro- 
gress ia likely, though not certain, to lead in the end 
to $3,.^ipaQtion_ of intellectual life ; and that man, 
after he has made himself perfectly comfortable and 
has now to deteiinine what to do with himself next, 
may begin to remember that he has a mind, and that 
the mind may be made the source of great pleasura 
I grant it is mainly the privilege of faith, at present, 
to discern this end to our railways, our business, and 
our fortune-making ; but we shall see if, here as else- 
where, faith is not in the end tie true prophet. Our 
ease, our travelling, and our unbounded liberty to 
I TOL. L a 
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hold juat as hard and eeeurely as we please to the 
practice to which our notions have given hirth, all 
tend to beget an inclination to deal a little more freely 
with these notions themselveB, to canvass them a 
little, to penetrate a little into their real nature. 
Flutterings of curiositj, in the foreign sense of the 
word, appear amongst us, and it is in these that criti- 
cism must look to find its aocoimt. Criticism first ; 
a time of true creative activity, peri laps,— which, as I 
have said, must inevitably be preceded amongst us by 

I a time of criticism, — hereafter, when criticism has 
done its work. 

It is of the last importance that English criticism 
should clearly discern what rule for its course, in 
order to avail itself of the field now opening to it, and 
to produce fruit for the future, it lught to take. The 
rule may be summed up in one word, — disijiierededness. 
And how is criticism to show diainterestednesfi ! ^y 
keeping aloof from what is called " the practical view 
of things ; " by resolutely following the law of its own 
natiii'e, which is to be a free play of the mind on all 

I aubjecta which it touches. By steadily refusing to 
lend itself to any of those ulterior, pohtical, practical 
considerations about ideas, which plenty of people 
will be sure to attach to them, which perhaps ought 
often to be attached to them, which in this country 
at any rate are certain to be attached to them quite 
sufficiently, but which criticism has really nothing to 
do with. Its business is, as I have said, simply to 
know the best that is known and thought in the 
world, and by in its turn making this known, to create 
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a cnrreut of tme and. freEh ideas. Its busineBS is to 
do this with inflexible boneaty, with due ability ; but 
its bueinoES is to do no moro, and to leave a 
questions of practical consequences and a 
questions which will never fail to have due prominence 
given to them. Else criticism, besides being really 
false to its own nature, merely continues in the old 
rut which it baa hitherto followed in this country, and 
will certainly miss the chance now given to it For 
what is at present the bane of criticism in this countryl 
It is that practical considerations chng to it and stifle 
it It Bubserrea interests not its own. Quj;_ mgsna 
o f criticism ar e organs of men and parties having 
practical en ds to serve, and with them those practical 
ends are the first thing and the p. 
Hecond ; so much play of mind aa Is compatible with 
the prosecution of those practical onda is all that is 
wanted. An organ hke the Revue des Deux Maudes, 
having for its main function to understand and utter 
the best that is known and thought in the world, 
existing, it may be said, as jnat an organ for a free 
play of the mind, we have not But we have the 
Edinburgh Bmew, ejdstiug as an organ of the old 
Whigs, and for as much play of the mind as may suit 
its being that ; we have the QaaTterly Jieview, existing 
as an organ of the Toriea, and for as much play of 
mind aa may suit its being that ; we have the Briiish 
Quarterly Eeviete, existing as an organ of the pohtical 
Dissentera, and for as much play of mind as may suit 
its being that ; we have the Times, existing as an 
organ of the common, satisfied, well-to-do English- 
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rnnn, an 'I for aa macfa plaj of mind aa nuy mit its 
being ti)iat. And so on throDgh all the vaxiona frac- 
tions, political and religions, of oar society; BTery 
fraction has, as each, its organ of criticism, bat the 
notion of combining all fractions in the common plea- 
sure of a free disinterested play of mind meets witii 
no favour. Directly this play of mind wants to have 
more scope, and to forget the pressure of practical 
considerations a little, it is checked, it ts made to feel 
the chain. We saw this the other day in the extinc- 
tion, so much to be regretted, of the Sotm and Foreign 
Heview. Perhaps in no organ of criticism in this 
country was there so much knowledge, so much play 
of mind ; but these could not save it. The DuUin 
Review subordinates play of mind to the practical 
business of English and Irish CathoUcism, and lives. 
It must needs be that men should act in sects and 
parties, that each of these sects and parties should 
have its organ, and should make this organ suhserve 
the interests of its action ; but it would be well, too, 
that there shoidd be a criticism, not the minister of 
these interests, not their enemy, but absolutely and 
entirely independent of them. No other criticism 
will over attain any real authority or make any real 
way towards its end, — the creating a current of true 
uiil frosh ideas. 
/ It i« because criticism has ao little kept in the pure 
liitollootual sphere, has so little detached iteelf from 
practice, has been so directly polemical and contro- 
viimial, that it has so ill accomphshed, in this country, 
it Bptritiial work ; which is to keep man from a 
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sfllf-satiafaction which ia retarding and viilga,ri3ing, to 
lead him towards perfection, by making hia mind 
dwell upon what is excellent in itself, and the abso- 
lute beauty and fitness of things. A polemical prac- 
tical criticism makes men blind even to the ideal 
imperfection of their practice, makes them willingly 
assert its ideal perfection, in order the better to secure 
y it against attack; and cleariy this ia narrowing and 
^^Vtuoefnl for them. If they were reassured on the 
^^Bpractical side, speculative considerations of ideal 
perfection they might be brought to ent«rtain, and 
their Bpiritual horizon would thus gradually widea 
Sir Charlca Adderley says to the Warwickshire 
fanners : — 

"Talk of the improvement of breed t Why, the 
race we ourselves represent, the men and women, 
the old Anglo-Saxon race, are the beat breed in the 
whole world. . . . The absence of a too enervating 
climate, too unclouded sides, and a too luxurious 
nature, has produced so vigorous a race of people, and 
has rendered us so superior to all the world." 
Mr, Roebuck says to the Sheffield cutlers ; — ■ 

(" I look around me and ask what ia the state of 
England 1 la not property safe 1 Is not every man 
able to aay what he likes 1 Can you not walk from 
one end of England to the other in perfect security ! 
1 ask you whether, the world over or in past history, 
there is anything like it 1 Nothing. I pray that our 
unrivalled happiness may last" 

Now obviously there ia a peril for poor human 
nature in words and thoughts of such exuberant self- 
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I, imtQ we &ad oaiselves safe h 
at the Celestial City. 



aajs Goethe ; " the little that is done seenis nothing 
when we look forward and see how much we have yel 
to do." Clearly this is a better line of reBection for 
weak humanity, so long as it remains on this earthly 
field of labottr and trial 

Bat neither Sir Charles Adderley nor Mr. Roebuck 
is by nature inaccessible to considerations of this 
sort. They only lose sight of them owing to tha jon- 
troversial life we all lead, and the practical form 
which all speculation takes with ua. They have in 
view opponents whose aim is not ideal, but practical ; 
and in their zeal to uphold their own practice against 
these innovatora, they go so far as even to attribute 
to this practice an ideal perfection. Somebody has 
been wanting to introduce a sis-pound franchise, or 
to aholiBh church-rates, or to collect agricultural statis- 
tics by force, or to diminish local self-government 
How natural, in reply to such proposals, very likely 
improper or ill-timed, to go a little beyond the mark 
and to say stoutly, " Such a race of people as we stand, 
90 superior to all tlio world ! The old Anglo-Saxon 
race, the best breed in the whole world I I pray that 
our unrivalled happiness may last ! I ask you whether, 
the world over or in past history, there is anything 
like it 1" And bo long as criticism answers this dithy- 
nmb by insisting that the old Anglo-Saxon race 
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would bo HtiU more superior to all others if it had no 
chucch-ratea, or that our unrivalled happiness would 
last yet longer with a six-pound franchise, so long will 
the strain, "The beat breed in the whole world!" 
swell louder and louder, everything ideal and refining 
will he lost out of sight, and both the assailed and 
their critics will remain in a sphere, to say the truth, 
perfectly unvital, a sphere in which spiritual pro- 
gression is impossible, ^ut let criticism leave church- 
rates and the franchise alone, and in the most candid 
spirit, without a single lurking thought of practical 
innovation, confront with our dithyramb this para- 
graph on which I stumbled in a newspaper immedi- 
ately after reading Mr. Eoebuck :— 

"A shocking child murder has just been committed 
at Nottingham. A girl named Wragg left the work- 
house there on Saturday morning with her young 
illegitimate child. The child was soon afterwards 
fouud dead on Mapperly Hills, having been strangled 
fWr^g is in custody." 

Nothing but that; but, in juxtaposition with the 
ilute eulogies of Sir Charles Adderley and Mr. 

ibuck, how eloquent, how suggestive are those few 
lines 1 " Our old AnglchSaxon breed, the best in the 
whole world!" — how much that is harsh and ill- 
favoured there is in this best ! W^ragg ! If we are 
to talk of ideal perfection, of " the best in the whole 
world," has any one reflected what a touch of gross- 
ness in our race, what an original shortcoming in the 
more delicate spiritual perceptions, is shown by t?ie 
natural growth amongst us of such hideous names. 
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Higginbottom, Stiggins, Bugg t In Ionia and Attica 
tliej were luckier in this respect than " the best race 
in the world ; " by the Ilisaus there was no Wragg, 
poor thing! And "our unrivalled happiness ;" — 
what an element of grimness, bareness, and hideoua- 
nesa mixes ivith it and blurs it ; the workhouse, the 
dismal Mapperly HiUs, — how dismal those who have 
seen them will remember ; — the gloom, the smoke, 
the cold, the strangled illegitimate child ! " I ask 
you whether, the world over or in past history, there 
is anything like itl" Perhaps not, one is inclined to 
answer ; but at any rate, iu that case, the world is 
Tery much to be pitied. And the final touch, — short, 
bleak, and inhuman : TFragg is in custody. The sex 
lost in the confusion of our unrivalled happiness ; or 
(shall I say J) the superfluous Chriatiau name lopped 
off by the straightforward vigour of our old Anglo- 
Saxon breed 1 There is profit for the spirit in such 
contrasts as this ; criticism serves the cause of perfec- 
tion by establishing them. By eluding sterile conflict, 
by refusing to remain in the sphere where alone nar- 
row and relative conceptions have any worth and 
validity, criticism may diminish its momentary im- 
portance, but only in this way has it a chance of 
gaining admittance for those wider and more perfect 
conceptions to which all its duty is really owed. Mc 
Roebuck will have a poor opinion of an adversary 
who replies to his defiant songs of triumph only by 
murmuring under his breath, IVragg is in custody ; 
but in no other way will these songs of triumph be 
induced gradually to moderate themselves, to get rid 
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of what in them is excessive and offensive, and to 
fall into a softer and truer key. 

It will be said that it is a very subtle and indirect 
action which I am thus prescribing for criticism, and 
that, by embracing in this manner the Indian virtue 
of detachment and abandoning the sphere of practical 
life, it condemiiB itself to a sl&w and obscure work. 
Slow and obscure it may be, but it is the only proper 
work of criticism. The mass of mankind will never 
have any ardent zeal for seeing things as they are ; 
very inadequate ideas will always satisfy them. On 
these inadequate ideas reposes, and must repose, the 
general practice of the world. That is as much as 
saying tliat whoever sets himself to see things as they 
are will find himself one of a very small circle ; but 
it is only by this small circle resolutely doing its own 
work that adequate ideas will ever get current at all. 
The rush and roar of practical life will always have a 
dizzying and attracting effect upon the most collected 
spectator, and tend to draw him into its vortex ; 
most of all will this be the case where that life is so 
powerful as it is in England. But it is only by re- 
maining collected, and refusing to lend himself to the 
point of view of the practical man, that the critic can 
do the practical man any service ; and it is only by 
the greatest sincerity in pursuing his own course, and 
by at last convincing even tha practical man of his 
BiDcerity, that he can escape misunderstandings which 
perpetually threaten him. 

For the practical man is not apt for fine distinc- 
tions, and yet in these distinctiona truth and the 
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highest culture greatly find their account. But it is 
not easy to lead a practical maij, — unless you reassure 
him as to your practical intentions, you have no 
chance of leading him, — to sec that a tiling which he 
has always been used to look at from one side only, 
which ho greatly values, and which, looked at from 
that side, quite deserves, perhaps, all the prizing and 
admiring which he hcstows upon it, — that this thing, 
looked at from another aide, may appear much less 
beneficent and beautiful, and yet retain aU its claims 
to our practical aUegianco, Where shall we fijid 
language innocent enough, how shall we make the 
spotless purity of our intentions evident enough, to 
enable us to say to the poHtical Englishman that the 
British Constitution itseli, which, seen from the prac- 
tical side, looks such a magnificent organ of jjrogresa 
and virtue, seen from the speculative side, — with its 
compromises, its love of facts, its horror of theory, its 
studied avoidance of clear thoughts, — that, seen from 
this side, our august Constitution sometimes looks,— 
forgive me, shade of Lord Somers !^a colossal machine 
for the manufacture of Philistines! How is Cobbett 
to say this and not be misunderstood, blackened as he 
is with the smoke of a lifelong conflict in the field of 
political practice ? how' is Mr. Carlyle to say it and 
not be misunderstood, aiter his furious raid into this 
field with his Latter-day Pamphlels ? how is Mr. Ruskin, 
after his pugnacious political economy! I say, the 
critic must keep out of the region of immediate prac- 
tice in the political, social, humanitaiian sphere, if he 
wants to make a beginning for that more free specu- 
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lative treatment of things, which may perhaps one 
day make its benefits felt even in this sphere, but in 
a natural and thence irresistible manner. 

Do what ho will, however, the critic will still re- 
raa.m exposed to frequent misunderstandings, and 
nowhere so much as in this country. For here people 
are particularly indisposed even to comprehend that 
without this free disinterested treatment of things, 
truth and the highest culture are out of the question. 
So immersed are they in practical hfo, so accustomed 
to take all their notions from this Ufo and its pro- 
cesses, that they are apt to think that truth and 
culture themselves can be reached by the processes 
of this hfe, and that it is an impertinent singularity 
to think of reaching them in any other. " We are 
all te»T(E Jilii," cries their eloquent advocate ; " all 
Philistines together. Away with the notion of pro- 
ceeding by any other course than tho course dear to 
the Philistines ; let us have a social movement, let us 
organise and combine a party to pursue truth and new 
thought, let us call it the HbercU party, and let us all 
stick to each other, and back each other up. Let us 
have no nonsense about independent criticism, and 
intellectual delicacy, and the few and the many. 
Don't let us trouble ourselves about foreign tliought; 
we shall invent the whole thing for ourselves as we 
go along. If one of us speaks weU, applaud him ; if 
one of us speaks ill, applaud him too ; wc are all in 
the same movement, we are all liboi"als, wo are all in 
pursuit of truth." In this way the pursuit of truth 
becomes really a social, practical, pleasurable affair, 
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almost requiring a chainnaji, a. secretary, and advei^ 
tisemente ; with the excitement of aa occasional 
scandal, with a httle resistance to give the happy 
sense of difficulty overcome ^ but, in general, plenty 
of bustle and very littie thought. To act is so easy, 
as Goethe says; to tliink is bo hard! It is true that the 
critic has many temptations to go with the stream, to 
make one of the party movement, one of these Isrris 
filii; it seems ungracious to refuse to he a lerrtBjUiiis, 
when so many excellent people are ; but the critic's 
duty ia to refuse, or, if resistance is vain, at leaat to 
cry with Obermann : PirUiims m rSmtant. 

How serious a matter it is to try and resist, I had 
ample opportunity of experiencing when I ventured 
some time ago to criticise the celebrated first volume 
of Bishop Colenso.^ The echoes of the storm which 
was then raised I Btill, from time to time, hear grumb- 
hng round me. That storm arose out of a misunder- 
standing almost inevitable. It is a result of no little 
culture to attain to a clear perception that science and 
religion are two wholly different things. The multi- 

' So eiucere ia my disliks to all personal attack and contro- 
Teray, tint I abstain itom reprinting, at tWa diatanco of time 
from tba occasiau which called them forth, the esaajs in which 
I criticised Dr. Golenso's book ; I feel bonnd, however, after all 
that bas passed, to make hers a final deularadon of my muaeri 
impcnitencB for baving published them. Nay, I cannot forbear 
repeating yet once more, for hia benefit and that of his readers, 
this sentence from my original remarks npon him : Th,ere is 
truth vf Kience and (ruCA of religion ; tndh of science does not 
become inifhafrdi^Umtili U is nuuU religious. Ami I will add : 
Let hb hare all the science there is from the men a! science ; 
from the men of roligioa let us have teligiaQ, 
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tude will for ever confuse them j but happily that Ib 
of no great real importance, for while the multitude 
imagiuQS itself to live hy its false science, it does 
reaUy live by its tnie religion. Dr. Colcnsoj however, 
in hia first volume did all he could to strengthen the 
confusion,^ and to make it dangerous. He did this 
with the best intentions, I freely admit, and with the 
most cajidid ignorance that tliis was the natural effect 
of what he was doing; but, says Joubert, " Ignorancfl, 
which in matters of morals extenuates the crime, is 
itself, in intellectual matters, a crime of thefirstorder." 
I criticiaed Bishop Colenso's speculative confusion. 
Immediately there was a cry raised ; " What is this 1 
here is a liberal attacking a liber^. Do not you be- 
long to the movement! are not you a friend of trathi 
Is not Bishop Coleuao in pursuit of truth! then speak 
with proper respect of his book. Dr. Stanley is an- 
other friend of truth, and you speak with proper 
respect of his book ; why make these invidious differ- 
ences ? both books are excellent, admirable, liberal ; 
Bishop Colenso's perhaps the moat so, because it is 
the boldest, and will have the best practical conse- 
quences for the liberal causa. Do you want to 
encourage to the attack of a brother liberal his, and 
your, and our implacable enemies, the Church and 
Slaie Bedew or the Record, — the High Church rhino- 
ceroe and the Evangelical hyeena 1 Be silent, thero- 

' It haa been said 1 make it "a crimfl agsinat literary oriti- 
cism and tlie higher cnltore to attempt to inform tbe igaoraot." 
Need I point out that tlie i^orant are not iuformed bj iKiug 
oooGrmeil in a confusion ! 
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(ore ; or rather speak, speak as loud as ever you can ! 
uid go into ecstasies over the eighty and odd pigeons." 
But criticisni cannot follow this coarse and indis- 
criminate method. It is unfortunately possible for a 
man in pursuit of truth to writo a book which reposes 
upon a false conception. Even the practical conse- 
quences of a book are to genuine criticism no recom- 
mendation of it, if the hook is, in the highest sense, 
blundeiing. I see that a lady who herself, too, is in 
pursuit of truth, and who writes with great ability, 
hut a little too much, perhaps, under the influence of 
the practical spirit of the English hberal movement, 
classes Bishop Colenao's book and M. Eenan's to- 
gether, in her survey of the religious state of Europe, 
OS facta of the same order, works, both of theiQ, of 
" great importance ;" " great ability, power, and skill;" 
Bishop Coleuso's, perhaps, the most powerful ; al 
leaat, Misa Cohbe gives special expression to her 
gratitude that to Bishop Colenso "has been given 
the strength to grasp, and the courage to teach, truths 
of such deep import" In the same way, more than 
one popular writer has compared him to Luther. 
Now it is jnst this kind of false estimate which the 
critical spirit is, it seems to me, bound to resist. It 
is really the strongest possible proof of the low ebb 
at which, in England, the critical spirit is, that while 
the critical hit in the rehgious literature of Germany 
I is Dr. Strauss's hook, in that of Prance M. Kenan's 
' book, the book of Bishop Colenso is the critical hit 
in the religious literature of England. Bishop Co- 
lenso's book reposes on a total misconception of the 
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essential elements of the religious problem, as that 
problem is now presented fc solution. To criticism, 
therefore, which seeks to have the best that is known 
and thought on this problem, it is, however well 
meant, of no importance whatever. M. Renan's book 
attempts a, new synthesis of the elements furnished to 
ua by the Four Gospels. It attempts, in my opinion, 
a Bynthesis, perhaps premature, perhaps impossible, 
certainly not successful. Up to the present time, at 
any rate, we must acquiesce in Fleury's sentence on 
such recastings of the Gospel-story : Quiconque ivma- 
ffine la pouvoiT rrdeux icrire, ne reidend pas. M. Kenan 
had himself passed by anticipation a like sentence on 
his own work, when he said : " If a new presentation 
of the character of Jesus were offered to me, I wotdd 
not have it; its very clearness would be, in my 
opinion, the best proof of it& insufficiency." TTih 
friends may with perfect justice rejoin that at tlie 
sight of the Holy Land, and of the actual scene of 
the Gospel-story, all the current of M. Renan's 
thoughts may have naturally changed, and a new 
that story irresistibly suggested itself to 
rjiim ; and that this is just a case for applying Cicero's 
: Change of mind is not inconsistency — nemo 
wiqaain mulatUmem eoti^ilii vnconsiantiam disat 
'esse. Nevertheless, for criticism, M. Renan's first 
thought must still be the truer one, as long as his 
new casting so fails more fully to commend itself, 
more fully (to use Coleridge's happy phrase about 
the Bible) to find us. Still M. Ecnan's attempt is, 
for criticism, of the most real interest and importance, 
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ainoe, with all ite difficulty, a fresh a^theais-of the 
.N^ir Tostament data, — not a making war od them, in 
Voltaire's fashion, not a leaving them out of mind, in 
the world'a fashion, but the putting a new construction 
upon them, the taking them from under the old, 
traditional, conventional point of view and placing 
tliein under a new one, — is the very eaaence of the 
roligious problem, as now presented ; and only by_ 
ell'orts in this direction can it receive a solution. 

Again, in the same spirit in which she judges 
liishop Colenso, Miss Cobbe, like so many earnest 
liberals of our practical race, both here and in 
America, herself sets vigorously about a positive re- 
conBtmction of religion, about making a religion of 
the future out of band, or at least setting about 
making it. We must not rest, she and they are 
always thinking and saying, in negative criticism, we 
must be creative and constructive ; henco wa have 
such worts as her recent Religimts Duty, and worts 
still more considerable, perhaps, by others, which will 
be in every one's mind. These works often have 
much ability; they often spring out of sincere con- 
victions, and a sincere wish to do good ; and they 
sometimes, perhaps, do good. Their fault is {if I 
may bo permitted to say so) one which they have in 
common with the British College of Health, in the 
New Road. Every one knows the British College of 
Health ; it is that building with the lion and the 
statue of the Goddess Hygeia before it; at least I 
am sure about the lion, though I am not absolutely 
certain about the Croddesa Hygeia. This building 




does credit, perhaps, to the resources of Dr. Morrison 
and his disciples ; but it falls a good deal short 
one's idea of what a British College of Health ouj 
to he. In England, where we hate public inter- 
ference and love individual enterprise, we have 
whole crop of places like the British College 
Health ; the grand name witliout the grand thing. 
Unluckily, creditable to individual enterprise as they 
are, they tend to impair our taste by making u 
get what more grandiose, noble, or beautiful character 
properly belongs to a public inBtitution. The same 
may be said of the religions of the future of Miss 
Cobbe and others. Creditable, like the British Col- 
lege of Health, to the resourcea of their authora, they 
yet tend to make ua forget what more grandiose, 
noble, or beautiful character properly belongs to 
religious con sanctions. The historic religions, with 
all their faults, have had this ; it certainly belongs to 
the rehgious sentiment, when it truly flowers, to 
have this ; and we impoverish our spirit if we allow a 
religion of the future without it. What then is the 
duty of criticism here 1 To take the practical point 
of view, to applaud the liberal movement and all its 
works, — its New Koad religions of the future into the 
bargain, — for their general utility's sake) By no means; 
but to be perpetually dissatisfied with these works, whOe 
tE^perpetually fall short of a high and perfect ideal. 
For criticism, these are elementary laws ; but they 
never can be popular, and in this country they have 
bean very little followed, and one meets with immense 
obstacles in following them. That is a reason for 
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asserting them again and again. Criticism must 
maintain its independence of the practical spirit and 
its aims. Even with well-meant efforts of the practical 
spirit it most express dissatisfaction, if in the sphere 
of the ideal they seem impoverishing and limiting. 
It must not hurry on to the goal because of its 
practical importance. It must be patient, and know 
how to wait ; and flexible, and know how to attach 
itself to things and how to withdraw from them. It 
must be apt to study and praise elements that for the 
fulness of spiritual perfection are wanted, even though 
they belong to a power which in the practical sphere 
may be maleficent It must bo apt to discern the 
spiritual shortcomings or illusions of powers that in 
the practical sphere may be beneficent. And this 
without any notion of favouring or injuring, in the 
practical sphere, one power or the other ; without 
any notion of playing off, in this sphere, one power 
against the other. When one looks, for instance, it 
the English Divorce Court, — an institution which 
perhaps baa its practical conveniences, but which in 
the ideal sphere is so hideous ; an institution which 
neither makes divorce impossible nor makes it decent^ 
which allows a man to get rid of his wife, or a wife 
of her husband, but makes thera drag one another 
first, for the public edification, through a mire of 
unutterable infamy, — ^when one looks at this charm- 
ing institution, I say, with its crowded trials, its 
newspaper reports, and its money compensations, thia 
institution in which the gross unregenerate British 
Philistine has indeed stamped an image of himself— 
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latholicism refreshing and elevating. 
teBtantism, is virtue of its supposed rational and 
intellectual origin, gives the law to criticism too 
magisterially, criticism may and must remind it that 
its pretensions, ia this respect, are illusive and do it 
harm ; that the Reformation was a moral rather than y^ 
an intellectual event ; that Luther's theory of grace 
no more exactly reflects the mind of the spirit than 
Bosauet's philosophy of history reflects it ; and that 
there is no more antecedent probabUity of the Bishop 
of Durham's stock of ideas being agreeable to perfect 
reason than of Pope Pius the Ninth's. Bnt criticism 
will not on that account forget the achievements of 
Protestantism in the practical and moral sphere ; nor 
that, even in the intellectual sphere, ProteatantiBm, 
though in a blind and stumbling manner, carried for- 
ward the Renascence, while Catholicism threw itself 
violently across its path. 

I lately heard a man of thought and energy con- 
trasting the want of ardour and movement which he 
now found amongst young men in this country with 
what he remembered in his own youth, twenty years 
What reformers we were then 1 " he ex- 
" what a zeal we had ! how we canvassed 
every institution in Church and State, and were pre- 
pared to remodel them all on first principles ! " He 
was inclined to regret, as a spiritual flagging, the lull 
which he saw. I am disposed rather to regard it as 
a pause in which the turn to a new mode of spiritual 
progroas is being accomplished. Evorything was 
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long seen, by the young and ardent amongst us, in 
inseparable connection with politics and practical IJfe. 
We have pretty well exhausted the benefits of seeing 
things in this connection, wo have got all that can 
be got by ao seeing them. Let ua try a mora dis- 
interested mode of seeing them ; let us betake our- 
selves more to the serener life of the mind and spirit. 
This life, too, may have its excesses and dangers ; 
but they are not for ua at present. Let ua think of 
quietly enlarging our stock of true and fresh ideas, 
and not, as soon as we get an idea or half an idea, be 
r unnin g out with it into the street, and trying to 
make it rule there. Our ideas will, in the end, shape 
the world all the better for maturing a Little. Per- 
haps in fifty yeaiB' time it will in the English House 
of Commons be an objection to an institution that it 
is an anomaly, and my friend the Member of Parlla 
ment will shudder in his grave. But let us in the 
meanwhile rather endeavour that in twenty years' 
time it may, in English literature, be an objection to 
a proposition that it is absurd. That will be a change 
so vast, that the imagination almost fails to grasp it. 
Ah mtegro sadorwm nascUwr ordo. 

If I have insisted ao much on the course which 
criticism must take where politics and rehgioo are 
concerned, it Is because, where these burning mattera 
are in question, it is most likely to go astray. I have 
wished, above all, to insist on the attitude which 
criticism should adopt towards things in general ; on 
its right tone and temper of mind. But then comes 
another question as to the subject-matter which 
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literary criticism should most Beck. Here, in general, 
its cDursQ is determineil for it by the idea, which ii 
the lav of its being ; the idea of a disinterested en- 
deavour to learn and propagate the best that ia 
known and thought in the world, and thu8 to estab- 
lish a current of fresh and true ideas. By the very 
nature of things, as England is not all the world, 
much of the best that is known and thought in the 
world cannot be of English growth, must be foreign ; 
by the nature of things, again, it ia juat this that we 
are least likely to know, while English thought is 
streaming in upon ua from all sides, and takes ex- 
cellent cai'e that we shall not be ignorant of its 
existence. The English critic of literature, therefore, 
must dwell much on foreign thought, and with par- 
ticular heed on any pait of it, which, while significant 
and fruitful in itself, is for any reason specially likely 
to escape iiim. Again, judging is often spoken of as 
the critic's one business, and so in some sense it ia ; 
but the judgment which almost insensibly forms itself 
in a fair and clear mind, along with fresh knowledge, 
is the valuable one ; and thus knowledge, and ever 
fresh knowledge, must be the critic's great concern 
for himself. And it ia by communicating fresh 
knowledge, and letting hie own judgment pass along 
with it, — hut insensibly, and in the second place, not 
the first, as a sort of companion and clue, not as an 
abstract lawgiver, — that the critic will generally do 
most good to his readers. Sometimes, no doubt, for 
the sake of establisliing an author's place in literature, 
and his relation to a central standard (and if this it 
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not done, how are we to get at our bcsi in (he world ?) 
criticism may have to deal with a subject-matter so 
familiar that fresh knowledge is out of the question, 
and then it must be all judgment ; rh enunciation 
and detailed application of principles. Here the 
great safeguard is never to let oneself become abstract, 
always to retain an intimate and lively consciousnesa 
of the truth of what one is saying, and, the moment 
this fails ua, to be sure that somethiog is wrong. 
Still, under all circumstances, this mere judgment 
and application of principles is, in itself, not the most 
satisfactory work to the critic ; like mathematics, it 
is tautological, and cannot well give us, like fresh 
learning, the sense of creative activity. 

But stop, some one will say ; all this talk is of no 
practical use to us whatever ; this criticism of yours 
is not what we have in our minds when we speak of 
criticism ; when we speak of critics and criticism, we 
mean critics and criticism of the current English 
literature of the day ; vrhen you offer to teU criticism 
its function, it ia to this criticism that we expect you to 
address yourself. I am sorry for it, for I am afraid I 
must disappoint these espectations. I am bound by 
my own definition of criticism r a disinleresled endea- 
vour to leant and propagaie the best thai is bunim aiid 
thmght in the world. How much of current English 
hterature comes into this " best that is known and 
thought in the world?" Not very much, I fear; 
ceriainly less, at tliis moment, than of the current 
literature of France or Germany, Well, then, am 
I to &lter my definition of criticism, in order to meet 



the reqiurementfl of a number of practising EDgliah 
critioB, who, after all, are free in thoir choice of a 
buaineBsJ That would be making criticism lend itself 
just to one of those alien practical considerations, 
which, I have said, are bo fatal to it. One may say, 
indeed, to those who have to deal with the mass — ao 
much better disregarded — of current English literal 
ture, that they may at all events endeavour, in dealing 
with this, to try it, so far as they can, by the standard 
of the best that is known and thought in the world ; 
one may say, that to get anywhere near this standard, 
every critic should try and possess one great litera- . 
ture, at least, besides his own ; and the more unlike 
bia own, the better. But, after aO, the criticism I am 
really concerned with,— the criticism which alone can 
much help us for tlie future, the criticism which, , 
throughout Europe, is at the present day meant, when 
so much stress is laJd on the importance of criticiem 
and the critical spirit, — is a criticism which regards 
Europe as being, for intellectual and spiritual pur- , 
poses, one great confederation, bound to a joint action ' 
and working to a common result ; and whose members j 
have, for their proper outfit, a knowledge of Greek, 
Roman, and Eastern antiquity, and of one another. ' 
Special, local, and temporary advantages being put 
out of account, that modem nation will in the intel- 
lectual and spiritual sphere make most progress, which 
most thoroughly carries out this programme. And 
what ia that but saying that we too, all of us, as in- 
dividuals, the more thoroughly we carry it out, shall 
make the more progress ) 
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There is bo much inviting ub ! — what are we ta 
take 1 wliat will nourish ua in growth towaida perfec- 
tion ) Tiiat is the question which, with the immense 
field of life and of literature lying before him, the 
critic has bo answer; for himself first, and after- 
wards for others. In this idea of tho critic's business 
the essays brought together in the following pages 
have had their origin ; in this idea, widely different 
as are their subjects, they have, perhaps, their unity. 

I conclude with what I said at the beginning : to 
have the sense of creative activity is the great happi- 
ness and the great proof of being alive, and it ia not 
denied to criticism to have it ; but tlien criticism 
must be sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, ever widen. 
ing its knowledge. Then it may have, in no con- 
temptible measure, a joyful sense of creative activity; 
a sense which a man of insight and conscience will 
prefer to what he might derive from a poor, starved, 
fragmentary, inadequate creation. And at some 
epochs no other creation is possible, 

StiU, in full measure, the sense of creative activity 
belongs oiJy to genuine creation; in hterature we 
must never forget that. But what true man of letters 
is no such common matter for 
) into possession of a current 
of true and living ideas, and to produce amidst the 
inspiration of them, that we are likely to underrate 
it. The epochs of^^schylus and Shakspeare make 
UB feel their pre-eminenca In an epoch like those is, 
no doubt, the true life of literature ; there is the pro- 
mised land, towards which criticism can only beckon 
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That promised land it will not be ours to enter, and 
we shall die in the wilderness : but to have desired 
to enter it, to have saluted it from afar, is already, 
perhaps, the best distinction among contemporaries ; 
it will certainly be the best title to esteem with 
posterity. 



THE LITERAEY INFLUENCE OF 

ACADEMIES. 



It is impossible to put down a book like the bistoij 
of the French Academy, by PelliasoD and D'Olivet, 
which M. Charles Livet haa lately re-edited, without 
being led to reflect upoL the abBence, in our own 
country, of any institution like the French Academy, 
upon the probable causes of this absence, and upoD 
its results, A thousand voices will be ready to teD 
us that this absence is a signal mark of our national 
superiority ; that it is in great part owing to this 
absence that the exhilarating words of Lord Macaulay, 
lately given to the world by hJs very clever nephew, 
Mr. Trevelyan, are so profoundly true : " It may 
aafeiy be said that the Uterature now extant in the 
English language is of far greater value than all the 
literature which three hundred years ago was extant 
in all the languages of the world together." I dare- 
say this is bo; only, remembering Spinoza's maxim 
that the two great banes of humanity are eelf-conceit 
and the laziness coming from self-conceit, I think it 
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may do us good, instead of resting id our pre-emineace 
with perfect security, to looJc a little more closely 
vhy this is so, and whether it is eo without any 
limitations. 

But first of all I must give a, very few words to the 
itward history of the French Academy. About the 
1629, seven or eight persons in Paris, fond of 
literature, formed themselves into a sort of little club 
to meet at one another's houses and discuss literary 
matters. Their meetings got talked of, and Cardinal 
Bichelieu, theu minister and all-powerful, heard of 
lUiem. He liiniself had a nahlo paseion for letters, 
l«nd for all fine culture ; he was interested by what he 
lieard of the nascent society. Himself a man in the 
grand style, if ever man was, he bad the insight to , 
perceive what a potent instrument of the grand style .' 
was here to bis band. It was the beginning of a ' 
great century for France, the seventeenth ; men's 
minds were working, the French language was form- 
ing. Bichelieu sent to ask th.e members of the new 
society whether they would be willing to become a 
body with a public character, holding regular meet- 
inga. Not without a little hesitatJon, — for apparently 
they found thomsolves very well as they were, and 
these seven or eight gentlemen of a social and literary 
turn were not perfectly at their ease as to what the 
great and terrible minister could want with them, — 
they consented. The favours of a man like Richelieu 
are not easily refused, whether they are honestly 
meant or no ; but this favour of Richelieu's was meant 
quite honestly. The Parliament, however, had its 
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doubts of this. The Parliament had noae oF Biche- 
lieu's enthusiasm about loiters and culture ; it was 
jealous of tho appaiition of & new public body in the 
State ; above all, of a body cdled into exiatence by 
Richelieu. The King's letters- patent, establishing 
and authorising the new society, were granted early 
in 1635 ; but, by the old constitution of France, these 
letters-patent required the verification of the Parlia- 
ment. It was two years and a half — towards the 
autumn of 1637 — before the Parliament would give 
it ; and it then gave it only after pressing solicitations, 
and earnest aaaurances of the innocent intentions of 
the young Academy, Jocose people said that this 
society, with its mis.tion to purify and embellish the 
language, filled with terror a body of lawyers like the 
French Parliament, the stronghold of barbarous Jargon 
and of chicana 

This improvement of the language was in truth 
the declared grand aim for the operations of the 
Academy. Its statutes of foundation, approved by 
Eichelieu before the royal edict establishing it waa 
issued, say expressly : " The Academy's principal 
function shall be to work with all the care and all 
the dihgencfl possible at giving sure rules to our lan- 
guage, and rendering it pure, eloquent, and capable 
of treating the arts and sciences." This zeal for 
making a nation's great instrument of thought, — its 
language, — correct and worthy, is undoubtedly a sign 
full of promise, — a weighty earnest of future power. 
It is said that Bichcheu had it in his mind that French 
thould succeed Latin in its general ascendency, u 
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Latin bad Bucceeded Greek ; if it waa so, even this 
Irish has to some extent been fulfilled. But, at any 
rate, the ethical influences o( style in language, — its 
dose relations, so often pointed out, with character, 
— are most important. Richelieu, a man of high 
culture, and, at the same time, of great character, 
felt them profoundly ; and that he shoiUd have 
Bought to regularise, strengthen, and perpetuate 
them by an institution for perfecting language, is 
.■lone a Btriking proof of his governing spirit and of 
his genius. 

This was not all be bad in his mind, however. 
The new Academy, now enlarged to a body of forty 
members, and meant to contain all the chief literary 
men of France, was to be a lilerary triktwil. The 
works of its members were to be brought before it 
preTious to pubhcation, were to be criticised by it, 
and finally, if it saw fit, to be published with its 
declared approbation. The works of other writers, 
not members of the Academy, might also, at the 
req^nest of these writers themselves, be passed under 
the Academy's revievr. Besides this, in essays and 
discussions the Academy examined and judged works 
already published, whether by living or dead authors, 
and literary matters in general. The celebrated 
opinion on ComeiUe'a Cid, delivered in 1637 by the 
Academy at Eichelieu'a urgent request, when this 
poem, which strongly occupied public attention, had 
been attacked by M. de Scudfiry, shows how fully 
Bichelieu designed his new creation to do duty as a 
lupreme court of Uterature, and how early it in fact 
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began to exercise this function. One' who had known 
Kichelieu declared, after the Cardinal's death, that he 
had projected a yet greater institution than the 
Academy, a sort of grand European college of art, 
ecience, and literature, a Prj'taneum, where the chief 
authors of all Europe should be gathered together in 
one central home, there to live in security, leisure, 
and honour ; — that was a dream which will not bear 
to be pulled about too roughly. But the project of 
forming a high court of letters for France was no 
dream ; Eicheheu in great measure fulfilled it Thin 
is what the Academy, by ita idea, really is ; this ie 
what it has always tended to become ; this is what it 
has, from time to time, really been ; by being, or 
tending to he this, far more than even by what it has 
done for the language, it is of such importance in 
France. To give the law, the tone to literature, and 
that tone a high one, is its business. "Richelieu 
meant it," says M. Sainte-Beuve, "to be a haiit jury," 
— a jury the most choice and authoritative that could 
be found on all important literary matters in question 
before the public ; to be, as it in fact became in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, "a sovereign 
organ of opinion." "The duty of the Academy is," 
says M. Eenan, "mainl^ir la delkatesse de VespritfTan- 
piia " — to keep the fine quality of the French spirit 
unimpaired; it represents a kind of "Tnailrm enfaii 
de ban ton " — ^the authority of a recognised master in 
matters of tone and taste. " All ages," saya M. Eenan 
again, "have had their inferior literature; but the 
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OUT time is that tliis inferior literature 
and more to get the upper place. No one 
haa the same advantage as the Academy for fighting 
against this mischief;" the Academy, wluch, as he 
Bays elsewhere, has even special facilities for " creating 
& form of intellectual culture which shall impose iiself 
on all aroand." M. Sainto-EeuYe and M. Kenan are, 
both of them, very keen-sighted critics ; and they 
show it signally by seizing and putting so prominently 
forward this character of the French Academy. 

Such an effort to set up a recognised authority, im- 
posing on us a high standard in matters of intellect 
and taste, has many enemies in human nature. We 
all of UB like to go our own way, and not to be forced 
out of the atmosphere of commou])lace habitual to 
most of ua ;—" was uns alle Imdigt," says Goethe, " das 
Gemeine." We like to be suffered to lie comfortably 
in the old straw of our habits, especially of our intel- 
lectual habits, even though this straw may not be very 
dean and line. But if the effort to limit this freedom 
of our lower nature finds, as it does and must find, 
enemies in human nature, it finds also auxiharies in 
it. Out of the four great parts, says Cicero, of the 
honeduvi, or good, which forms the matter on which 
offiawm, or human duty, finds emplojinent, one is the 
firing of a modus and an ardo, a measure and an order, 
to fashion and wholesomely conatrain our aetion, in 
order to lift it above the level it keeps if left to itself, 
ajid to bring it nearer to perfectioa Man alone of 
living creatures, he says, goes feeling after " quid sit 
ordo, ^id »d quod deceat, in faxtis didisque qui modus 
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— the discovery of a,n ordtr, a law of good, tasle, b. 
measure for his words and actions." Other creatures 
submissively follow the law of their nature ; man 
alone has an impulse leading him to eet up aome other 
law to control the bent of hia nature. 

This holds good, of course, as to moral matters, as 
well as intellectual matters : and it is of moral matters 
that we are generally thinking when we affirm it. 
But it holds good aa to intellectual matters too. Now, 
probably, M. Sainte-Beuve had not these words of 
Cicero in his mind when he made, about the French 
nation, the assertion I am going to quote; but, for 
all that, the assertion leans for support, one may say, 
upon the truth conveyed in those words of Cicero, 
and wonderfully illustrates and confirms them. " In 
France," says M. Sainto-Beuve, " the first consideration 
for us is not whether we are amused and pleased by 
a work of art or mind, nor is it whether we are 

I touched by it. What we seek above all to learn is, 
whether we were riglU in being amused with it, and in 
applauding it, and in being moved by it" Those are 
very remarkable words, and they are, I believe, in the 

( main quite true. A Frenchman has, to a considerable 
degree, what one may call a conscience in intellectual 
matters ; he has an active belief that there is a right 
and a wrong in them, that he is bound to honour and 
obey the right, that he is disgraced by cleaving to the 
wrong. All the world has, or professes to have, this 
conscience in moral matters. The word amscieTiee has 
become almost confined, in popular use, to the moral 
sphere, because this lively susceptibility of feeling u, 
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BO far more common than in the 
lere ; the livelier, in the moral sphere, 
this aiiflceptibility is, the greater becomes a man's 
readiness to admit a high standard of action, an ideal 
authoritatively correcting his everyday moral habits ; 
heie, Guch willing admiseion of authority is due to 
Bensidveness of conscience. Aud a like ileferunce to 
& st^idaid higher than one's own habitual standard 
in intellectual matters, a like respectful recognition 
of a superior ideal, is caused, in the intellectual sphere, 
by sensitiveness of intelligence. Those whose intelli- 
gence is quickest, openeat, most sensitive, are readiest 
with this deference ; those whose intelh'gence ia less 
delicate and sensitive are less disposed to it Well, 
now we are on the road to see why tlie French have 
their Academy and we have nothing of the kind. 
What are the essential characteristics of the spirit 
nation 1 Not, certaiidy, an open and clear 
id, not a quick and flexible intelligence. Our 
rers would not claim for us that we 
have these in a pre-eminent degree ; they might say 
,t we had more of thorn than our detractors gave 
credit for; but they would not assert them to 
OUT essential characteristics. They would rather 
lege, as our chief spiritual characteristics, energy 
and honesty ; and, if we are judged favourably and "j 
positively, not invidiously and negatively, our chief ' 
oharacteriatics are, no doubt, these: — energy and ', 
Itoneety, not an open and clear mind, not a quick and 
ible intelligcnca Openness of mind and flexibility 
inteUigence were very signal characteristics of the 
VOL.! « 
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Athenian people in ancient times ; everbody will feel 
that. Openness of min i! and flexibility of intelligence 
are remarkable characteristics of the French people in 
modem times ; at any rate, they strikingly characteriHe 
them as compared with us ; I think everybody, or 
almost everybody, will feel that^ I will not now ask 
wha,t more the Athenian or the French spirit has thao 
this, nor what shortcomings either of them may have 
aa a set-off against this ; all I waiit now to point out 
is that tbey have this, and that we have it in a much 
lesser degree. 

Let mc remark, however, that not only in the 
moral sphere, but also in the intellectual and spiritual 
sphere, energy and honesty are most important and 

J fruitful quah e tha instance, of what we call 

gemus ene y ho most essential part So, by 
assigning to a na n ene gy and honesty as its chief 
spiritual cha a e s s, — by refusing to it, as at all 
eminent chara ten a openness of mind and flexi- 
bility of intelligence, — we do not by any meaue, as 
some people might at first suppose, relegate its im- 
portance and it* power of manifesting itself with effect 
from the intellectual to the moral sphere. We only 
indicate its probable special line of successful activity 
in the intellectual sphere, and, it is true, certain im- 
perfections and failings to which, in this sphere, it 
will always be subject. Genius is mainly an affair of 
energy, and poetry is mainly an affair of genius ; 
therefore, a nation whose spirit is characterised by 
energy may well be eminent in poetry ;^and we have 
Shakspeare. Again, the hjj^hest reach of science is. 
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one may say, an inventiye power, a faculty of divina- 
tion, akin to the highest power exercised in poetry ; 
therefore, a nation whose spirit is characterised by 
energy may well be eminent in science ; — and we have 
Newton. Shakspeare and Newton : in the intellectual 
sphere there can be no higher names. And what that 
energy, which is the life of genius, above everything 
demands and insists upon, is freedom; entire inde- 
pendence of all authority, prescription, and routine, — 
the fullest room to expand as it wilL Therefore, a 
nation whose chief spiritual characteristic is energy, 
wiU not be very apt to set up, in intellectual matters, 
a fixed standard, an authority, like an academy. By 
this it certainly escapes certain real inconveniences 
and dangers, and it can, at the same time, as we have 
seen, reach undeniably splendid heights in poetry and 
scienca On the other hand, some of the requisites 
of intellectual work are specially the affair of quick- 
ness of mind and flexibility of intelligence. The! 
form, the method of evolution, the precision, the pro- 
portions, the relations of the parts to the whole, in 
an intellectual work, depend mainly upon them. And 
these are the elements of an intellectual work which 
are really most communicable from it, which can most 
be learned and adopted from it, which have, there- 
fore, the greatest effect upon the intellectual per- 
formance of others. Even in poetry, these requisites 
are very important ; and the poetry of a nation, not 
eminent for the gifts on which they depend, will, 
more or less, suffer by this shortcoming. In poetry, 
however, they are, after all, secondary, and energy is 
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the first thing ; but in prose they are of first-rate im- 
portance. In its prose literature, therefore, and in 
the routine of intellectual work generally, a nation 
with no particular gifts for these will not be so suc- 
cessful. These are what, as I have said, can to a 
certain degree be learned and appropriated, while the 
free activity of genius cannot Academies consecrate 
and maintain them, and, therefore, a nation with an 
eminent turn for them naturally establishes academies. 
So far as routine and authority tend to embarrass 
energy and inventive genius, academies may be said 
to be obstructive to energy and inventive genius, and, 
to this extent, to the human spirit's general advance. 
But then this evil is so much compensated by the 
propagation, on a large scale, of the mental aptitudes 
and demands which an open mind and a flexible in- 
telligence naturally engender, genius itself, in the 
long run, so greatly finds its account in this propaga- 
tion, and bodies like the French Academy have such 
power for promoting it^ that the general advance of 
the human spirit is perhaps, on the whole, rather 
furthered than impeded by their existence. 

How much greater is our nation in poetry than 
prose ! how much better, in general, do the produc- 
tions of its spirit show in the qualities of genius than 
in the qualities of intelligence ! One may constantly 
remark this in the work of individuals ; how much 
more striking, in general, does any Englishman, — of 
some vigour of mind, but by no means a poet, — seem 
in his verse than in his prose ! His verse partly 
suffers from his not being really a poet, partly, no 
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doubt, from the very same defects which impair his 
prose, and he camiot express himself with thorough 
success in it. But how much more powerful a per- 
sonage does he appear in it, by dint of feeling, and of 
originality and movement of ideas, than when he is 
writing prose ! With a Frenchman of like stamp, it 
is just the reverse : set him to write poetry, he is 
limited, artificial, and impotent; set him to write 
prose, he is free, natural, and eflFective. The power CvJuUJx<^^^ ;..*>.(, 
o f Fren ch literature is in its prose-writers] the power 
QiJ^gliah literature is in its poets. Nay, many of /''"'- 
the celebrated French poets depend wholly for their 
fame upon the qualities of intelligence which they 
exhibit, — qualities which are the distinctive support 
of prose; many of the celebrated English prose- 
writers depend wholly for their fame upon the quali- 
ties of genius and imagination which they exhibit,— 
qualities which are the distinctive support of poetry. 
But, as I have said, the qualities of genius are less 
transferable than the qualities of intelligence; less 
can be immediately learned and appropriated from 
their product ; they are less direct and stringent in^/ 
tellectual agencies, though they may be more beauti- 
ful and divine. Shakspeare and our great Elizabethan 
group were certainly more gifted writers than Gomeille 
and his group ; but what was the sequel to this great 
literature, this literature of genius, as we may call it, 
stretching from Marlow to Milton ? What did it lead 
up to in English literature 1 To our provincial and 
second-rate literature of the eighteenth century. 
What on the other hand, was the sequel to the litera- 
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tore of the French " groat century," to this literature 
of intelligence, as, by comparison with our Elizabethan 
literature, we may call it; what did it lead up tol 
To the French literature of the eighteenth century, 
one of the moat powerful and pervasive intellectual 
agencies that have ever existed,— tie greatest Euro- 
pean force of the eighteenth century. In science, 
again, we had Nevrton, a genius of the very highest 
order, a type of genius in science, if ever there was 
one. On the continent^ as a sort of counterpart to 
Newton, there was Leibnitz ; a man, it seems to me 
(though on these matters I speak under correction), 
of much less creative eneigy of genius, much less 
power of divination than Newton, but rather a man 
of admirable intelligence, a type of intelligence in 
there was one. Well, and what did 
they each directly lead up to in science 1 What was 
the intellectual generation that sprang from each of 
them 1 I only repeat what the men of science have 
pointed out. The man of genius was con- 
tinued by the Englisli analysts of the eighteenth 
century, comparatively powerless and obscure followers 
of the renowned master. The man of intelligence 
was continued by successors like Bemouilli, Euler, 
Lagrange, and Laplace, the greatest names in modern 
mathematics. 

What I want the reader to see is, that the question 

Bfl to the utility of academies to the intellectual life 

of a nation is not settled when we say, for inHtanco : 

Oh, we have never had an academy, and yet we 

have, confessedly, a very great hterature." It still 
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remains to be asked; " What sort ol a great literature 1 . 
a literature great in the special qualities of genius, or I 
great in the special qualities of intelligence!" If I 
in the former, it is by no means sure that either our 
literature, or the general intellectual life of our nation, 
has got already, without academics, all that academics 1 
can giva Both the one and the other may very well 
be somewhat wanting in those qualities of intelligence 
out of a lively sense for which a body like tlie French 
Academy, as I have said, springs, and which such a 
body does a great deal to spread and confirm. Our 
literature, in spite of the genius manifested in it, may 
fall short in form, method, precision, proportions, 
arrangement,— all of them, I have said, things where 
intelligence proper comes in. It may be comparatively 
weak in prose, that branch of literature where intelli- 
gence.proper is, so to speak, all in all. In this branch 
it may show many grave faults to which the want of 
a quick, flexible intelligence, and of the strict standard 
which such an intelligence tends to impose, makes it 
liable ; it may be full of hap-hazard, crudeness, pro- 
vincialism, eccentricity, violence, bluntleriug. It may 
be a less stringent and effective intellectual agency, 
both upon our own nation and upon the world at 
large, than other literatures which show less genius, 
perhaps, but more inteUigence. 

The right conclusion certainly is that we should 
try, ao far as we can, to make up our siiortcominga ; 
and that to this end, instead of always fixing our 
thoughts upon the points in which our literature, and 
our intellectual life generally, are strong, we should. 



from time to time, fix tliem upon tlioso in which they 
are weak, and so leam to perceive clearly what we 
have to amend. What is our second great Bpiritual 
characteristic, — our honesty, ^ — good for, if it is not 
good for this J But it will, — ^I am sure it will, — more 
and more, aa time goes on, he found good for this. 

Well, then, an institution like the French Academy, 
— an institution owing its existence to a national bent 
towards the things of the mind, towards culture, to- 
wards clearness, correctness, and propriety in think- 
ing and speaking, and, in its tnm, promoting this 
bant, — sets standards in a number of directions, and 
creates, in all these directions, a force of educated 
opinion, chocking and rebuking those who fall below 
these standards, or who set them at nought. Educated 
opinion exists hers as in France ; but in France the 
Academy serres as a sort of centre and rallying-point 
to it, and gives it a force which it has not got here. 
Why is all tiie journeymanHVork of hterature, as I may 
call it, so much worse done here than it is in France 1 
I do not wish to hurt any one's feelings ; but surely 
this is so. Think of the difTeronce between our books 
of reference and those of the French, between our 
biographical dictionaries (to take a striking instance) 
and theirs ; think of the difference between the trans- 
lations of the classics turned out for Mr. Boh n's library 
and those turned out for M. Nisard's collection ! As 
a general rule, hardly any one amongst us, who knows 
French and German well, would use an English book 
of reference when he could get a French or German 
one ; or would look at an English prose tranalation 



of &n anoient author when he could get a, French oi 
German ona It is not that there do not exist in 
England, as in France, a. number of people perfectly 
well able to diBoera what is good, in these things, from 
what ia bad, and preferring wLat is good ; but they 
are iaoiated, they form no powerful body of opinion, 
they are not strong enough to set a standard, up to 
which even the journey man- work of hterature must 
be brought, if it is to be vendibla Ignorance and 
charlatanism in work of this kind are always trying 
to pass off their wares as excellent, and to cry down 
criticism as the voice of an insignificant, over-fastidious 
minority; they easily persuade the multitude that 
this is so when the minority is scattered about as it 
is here ; not so easily when it ia banded together as 
in the French Academy. So, again, with freaks in 
dealing with language ; certainly all such freaks tend 
to impair the power and beauty of language; and how 
far more common they are with us than with the 
French ! To take a very familiar instance, Eveij 
one has noticed the way in which the Times choosea 
to spell the word "diocese;" it always spells it diocessj' 
deriving it, I suppose, from Zeus and census. The 
Jinimal des Dubois might just as well write " diocess " 
instead of " diocese," but imagine the Journal des Dubois 
doing so ! Imagine an educated Frenchman indulg- 
ing himself in an orthographical antic of this sort, id 
face of the grave respect with wbich the Academy and 
ita dictionary invest the French language ! Some 
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jieople will say these are Lttle things ; they are not ; 
they are of had example. They tend to spread the 
lianefiil notion that there is no such thing as a high, 
correct standard in intellectual matters ; that every 
one may as weU take his own way ; they are at vari- 
ance with the severe discipline necessary for all real 
culture ; they confirm us in habits of wilfulneaa and 
eccentricity, which hurt our minds, and damage our 
credit with serious people. The late Mr. Donaldson 
was certainly a man of great ahility, and I, who am 
not an Orientalist, do not pretend to judge hia Jasha/r.- 
but let the reader observe the form which a foreign 
Orientalist's judgment of it naturally takes. M. 
Renan calls it a tentative malkewreuse, a failure, in 
short ; this it may be, or it may not be ; I am no 
judge. But he goes on; "It is astonishing that a 
recent article " (in a French periodical, he means) 
" should have brought forward as the last word of 
German exegesis a work like tliis, composed by a 
doctor of the University of Cambridge, and univer- 
sally condemned by German critics." You see what 
he means to imply : an extravagance of this sort 
could never have come from Grermany, where there ia 
a great force of critical opinion controlling a learned 
man's vagaries, and keeping him straight ; it comes 
from the native home of intellectual eccentricity of 
all kinds,' — from England, from a doctor of the 
' A critio declares I am wrong in saying that M. Bsnan'i 
language implies this. I etill think that there ia a shade, a 
taiance of eipreasion, in M. Henan'a langoage, which doea imply 
this ; but, I confesa, the only ppraon who can really settle sticb 
a questiou ia U. Eeuati bimaelf. 
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TiuTeraity of Cambridge t— and I daresay he would 
not expect much better thioga from a doctor of the 
University of Oxford, Again, after speaking of what 
Germany and France have done for the history of 
Mahomet: "America and England," M, Renan goes 
on, "have also occupied themselves with Mahomet." 
He mentions AVaahington Irwing'a it/e 0/ Mahamd, 
which does not, he says, evince much of an historical 
sense, &seidimmt Mstorique fart Mev^; "but," he pro- 
this book shows a real progress, when one 
links that in 1829 Mr. Charles Forster published 
'o thick volumes, which enchanted the English 
•ends, to make out that Mahomet was the little 
horn of the he-goat that figures in the eighth chapter 
of Daniel, and that the Pope was the great horn. 
Mr, Forster founded on this ingenious parallel a 
whole philosophy of history, according to which the 
Pope represented the Western corruption of Chris- 
tianity, and Mahomet the Eastern ; thence the strik- 
ing resemblances between Mahometanism and Popery," 
And in a note M. Kenan adds : " This is the same 
Mr. Charles Forster who is the author of a mystifica- 
tion about the Sinaitic inscriptions, in which he 
declares he finds the primitive language," As much 
as to say : " It is an Englishman, be surprised at no 
extravagance." If these innuendoes had no ground, 
and were made in hatred and malice, they would not 
be worth a moment's attention ; but they come from 
a grave Orientalist, on his own subject, and they 
point to a real fact ;— the absence, in this countiy, of 
any force of educated htorary and scientific opinion. 
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making aberratiooa lihe those of the author of The 
One Primeval Language out of the question. Not only 
the author of such aberrations, often a very clover 
man, suffers by the want of check, by the not being 
kept straight, and spends force in vain on a fake road, 
which, under better discipline, he might have used 
with profit on a true one ; but all his adherents, both 
" reverends" and others, suffer too, and the general rate 
of information and jiidgiiBnt is in this way kept low. 
In a production which we have all been reading 
lately, a production stamped throughout with a liter- 
ary quality very rare in this country, and of which I 
shall have a word to say presently — urbanity; in this 
production, the work of a man never to be named by 
any son of Ojdord without sympathy, a man who 
alone in Oxford of his generation, alone of many 
generations, conveyed to us in his genius that same 
charm, that same ineffable sentiment which this ex- 
quisite place itself conveys, — I mean Dr. Newman, — 
an expression is frequently used which is more 
common in theological than in literary language, but 
which seems to me fitted to be of general service ; 
the jwle of so and so, the note of catholicity, the note 
of antiquity, the note of sanctity, and so on. Adopt- 
ing this expressive word, I say that in the bulk of 
the intellectual work of a nation which has no centre, 
no intellectual metropolis like an academy, like M. 
Sainte-Beuve's "sovereign organ of opinion," like M. 
Renan's " recognised authority in matters of tone and 
taste," — there is observable a note of pTOinndaiUy. 
Now to get rid of provinciality is a certain stage of 



a Btage the positive result of wliich we must 
not make of too much importance, but which is, 
neTertheleBs, indispensable, for it brings ub on to the 
platform where alone the best and highest intollectnal 
work can be said fairly to begin. Work done after 
men have reached this platform is classical ; and that 
is the only work which, in the long run, can stand. 
All the swwMB in the work of men of great genius 
who havo not lived on this platfoi-m are due to their 
not having lived on it. Genius raises them to it by 
moments, and the portions of their work which are 
immortal are done at these moments ; but more of it 
would have been immortal if they had not reached 
this platform at moments only, if they had had the 
culture which makes men live there. 

The less a literature has felt the influence of a 
supposed centre of correct information, correct judg- 
ment, correct taste, the more we shaU find in it this 
note of provinciality. I have shown the note of pro- 
vinciahty as caused by remoteness from a centre of 
correct information. Of course the note of provin- 
ciality from the want of a centre of correct taste is 
still more visible, and it is also still more common. 
For here great — even the greateat^ — powers of mind 
most fail a man. Great powers o! mind will make 
him inform himself thoroughly, great powers of mind 
will make him think profoundly, even with ignorance 
and platitude all round him ; but not even great 
powers of mind will keep hia taste and style perfectly 
sound and sure, if he is left too much to himself, with 
uo "sovereign organ of opinion" in these matters 
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uow liiin. Even men like Jeremy Taylor and Burke 
suffer here. Take this passage from Taylor's funeral 
semion on Lady Carbery : — 

"So have I Been a river, deep and Emooth, passing 
with a still foot and a sober face, and paying to the 
jiscus, the great exchequer of the sea, a tribute large 
aiid full ; and hard by it a little brook, skipping and 
making a noise upon its unequal and neighbour 
bottom ; and after all its talking and bragged motion, 
it paid to its common audit no more than the revenues 
of a little cloud or a contemptible vessel ; so have I 
sometimes compared the issues of her religion to the 
solemnities and famed outsidos of another's piety." 

That passage has been much admired, and, indeed, 
the genius in it is undaniable. I should say, for my 
part, that genius, the ruling divinity of poetry, had 
been too busy in it, and intelligence, the ruling 
divinity of prose, not busy enough. But can any 
one, with the best models of style in his head, help 
feeling the note of provinciality there, the want of 
simplicity, the want of measure, the want of just the 
qualities that make prose classical ! If he does not 
feel what I mean, let him place beside the passage of 
Taylor this passage from the Panegyric of St. Paul, 
by Taylor's contemporary, Bossuet : — 

"II ira, cet ignorant dans I'art de bien dire, aveo cette 
locution rude, avec cette phrase qui sent I'^tranger il 
ira en cette Grfece polie, la mferc des philosophes et 
des orateurs ; et malgr^ la resistance du monde, il y 
fitablira plus d'Eglises que Platon n'y a gagn6 de 
diaciplea par cette Eloquence qu'on a crue divine." 



There we have prose without the note of provin- 
ciality — classical prose, prose of the centre. 

Or take Burke, our greatest English prose-writer, 
&s I tliink ; take expressions like this : — 

"Blindfold themselves, like bulls that shut their 
eyes when they push, they drive, by the point of 
their bayonets, their slaves, blindfolded, indeed, no 
worse than their lords, to take their fictiona for cur- 
rencies, and to swallow down paper pUls by thirty- 
four millions sterling at a dose," 

Or this:— 

"They used it" (the royal name) "as a sort of 
iTel-etring, to nourish their unnatural offspring from 
the bowels of royalty itself. Now that the monster 
can purvey for its own subsistence, it will only carry 
the mark about it, as a token of its having torn the 
womb it came froro." 

Or this : — 

" Without one natural pang, he " (Rousseau) " casts 
away, as a sort of offal and excrement, the spawn of 
his disgustful amours, and sends his children to the 
hospital of foundlings." 

Or this :— 

" I confess I never h'ked this continual talk of 
resistance and revolution, or the practice of making the 
extreme medicine of the constitution its daily bread. 
It renders the habit of society dangerously valetu- 
dinary ; it is taking periodical doses of mercury 
sublimate, and swallowing down repeated piuvocatives 
of cantharides to our love of liberty." 

I say that is extrav-ugaut prose ; prose t«o much 
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suffered to indulge itE capricee ; prase at too great a 
distance from the centra of good taste ; prose, in 
short, with the note of provinciality. People may 
reply, it is rich and imaginative ; yes, that is Just it, 
it 13 Asialic prose, as the ancient critics would have 
said ; prose eomewhat barbarously rich and over- 
loaded. But the true prose ia Attic prose. 

Well, but Addison's prose is Attic prose. Where, 
then, it may be aaked, is the note of provinciaUty ia 
Addison 1 I answer, in the commonplace of his ideas.' 
This is a matter worth remarking, Addison claims 
to take leading rank as a moralist To do that, you 
must have ideas of the first order on your subject — 
the best ideas, at any rate, attainable in your time — 
as well as be able to express them in a perfectly 
sound and sure style. Else you show your distance 
from the centre of ideas by your matter; you are 
provincial by your matter, though you may not be 

' A cdtio mji this is paradoxical, and urges that m&u; 
sacond-rato Frencli academieians havB DttBred the most common- 
place ideas possible. I agruB that many aecond-rate French 
academicians have uttered the moat commonplace IdeitB possible ; 
but Addison is not a second-rate man. He ia a man of the 
order, I will not sa; of Faecal, but at any rate of La Bruy^re 
and Vauvenargues ; why does he not ei\ual them ? I say be- 
caUBD of the medium iu which he fiads himself, the atmosphere 
in which he lives and woiks ; an atmosphere which tella nn- 
favourably, or rather (eivU to tell onfavouiably (for that is the 
truer way of putting it) either upon style or else upon ideas ; 
tenda to make even a man of great ability either a Kt. Carlyle 
or else a Lord Macaulay. 

It is to bo obsflrved, howavar, that Lord Maoaulay'a stylo bu 
in its turn suffered by his failure ID ideas, and this cannot bf 
■aid of Addiaon'a. 
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provincial by your style. It is comparatively a small 
matter to express oneself well, if one will be content 
with not expressing much, with expressing only trite 
ideas ; the problem is to express new and profound 
ideas in o perfectly sound and claasioa! style. He ia 
the true classic, in every age, who does that. Now 
AddiBOn has not, on his subject of morals, the force 
of ideas of the moralists of the first class — the classical 
moralists ; he has not the best ideas attainable in or 
about his time, and which were, so to speak, in the 
air then, to be seized by the finest spirits ; he is not 
to be compared for power, aearchingness, or delicacy 
of thought to Pascal or La Bruyire or Vauvenargues ; 
he is rather on a level, in this respect, with a man 
hke MarmonteL Therefore, I say, he baa the note of 
provinciality as a moralist ; he is provincial by his 
matter, though not by his style. 

To illustrate what I mean by an exampla Addison, 
writing as a moralist on fixedness in religious faith, 
says: — 

" Those who delight in reading books of controversy 
do very seldom arrive at a fixed and settled hahit of 
faitL The doubt which was laid revives again, and 
shows itself in new difficulties ; and that generally for 
this reason, — because the mind, which ia perpetually 
tossed in controversies and disputes, is apt to forget 
the reasons which had once set it at rest, and to 
be disquieted with any former perplexity when it 
appears in a new shape, or is started by a different 
hand." 

It may be said, that is classical £nglish, perfect in 
KVDI^L F 
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lucidity, measure, and propriety. I make no objec- 
tion ; but, in my turn, I say that the idea expressed 
is perfectly trite and barren, and that it is a note of 
provinciality in Addison, in a man whom a nation 
puts forward as one of its great moralists, to have no 
prof oimder and more striking idea to produce on this 
great subject Compare, on the same subject^ these 
words of a moralist really of the first order, really at 
the centre by his ideas, — Joubert : — 

"L'exp6rience de beaucoup d'opinions donne k 
I'esprit beaucoup de flexibility et Tafiermit dans cellea 
qu'il croit les meilleures." 

With what a flash of light that touches the subject ! 
how it sets us thinking ! what a genuine contribution 
to moral science it is ! 

In short) where there is no centre like an academy, 
if you have genius and powerful ideas, you are apt 
not to have the best style going ; if you have pre- 
cision of style and not genius, you are apt not to have 
the best ideas going. 

The provincial spirit^ again, exaggerates the value 
of its ideas for want of a high standard at hand by 
which to try them. Or rather, for want of such a 
standard, it gives one idea too much prominence at 
the expense of others ; it orders its ideas amiss ; it is 
hurried away by fancies; it likes and dislikes too 
passionately, too exclusively. Its admiration weeps 
hysterical tears, and its disapprobation foams at the 
moutL So we get the eniptive and the aggressive 
manner in literature; the former prevails most in 
our criticism, the latter in our newspapers. For, not 
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having the hicidity of a largo and ceDtrally placed 
intelligence, the provincial spirit has not its gracious- 
neas ; it does not perauade, it makes war ; it has not 
urbanity, the tone of the city, of the centre, the tone 
which always aims at a spiritual and intellectual effect, 
and not excluding tlie use of banter, never disjoins 
banter itself from politeness, from fehcity. But the 
provincial tone is more violent, and secma to aim 
rather at an effect upon the blood and senses than 
upon the spirit and intellect; it loves hard-hitting 
rather than persuading. The neivspaper, with its 
party spirit, ite thorough-goingness, its resolute avoid- 
ance of shades and distinctions, its short, highly- 
charged, heavy -shotted articles, its style so unlike 
that style lerm minimique pertinax — easy and not too 
violently insisting, — which the SJicienta so much ad- 
mired, is its true literature ; the provincial spirit lites 
in the newspaper just what makes the newspaper such 
bad food for it, — just what made Goethe say, when he 
was pressed hard about the immorality of Byron's 
poems, that, after all, they were not so immoral as 
the newspapers. The French talk of the bnitaliU des 
joitnumx anglais. What strikes them comes from the 
necessary inherent tendencies of newspaper -writing 
not being checked in England by any centre of in- 
telligent and urbane spirit, but rather stimulated by 
coming in contact with a provincial spirit. Even a 
newspaper bke the Saturday Bedew, that old friend of 
all of UB, a newspaper expressly aiming at an immunity 
from the common newspaper-spirit, aiming at being a 
sort of organ of reason,— and, by thus aiming, it merits 
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great gratitude and has done great good, — even the 
Saturday Bemw, replying to some foreign criticism on 
our precautions against invasion, falls into a strain of 
this kind : — 

"To do this" (to take these precautions) "Beema 
to us eminently worthy of a great nation, and to talk 
of it as unworthy of a great nation, seems to us 
eminently worthy of a great fool." 

There ia what the French mean when they talk of 
the TmiialiU des jovmavx anglais; there is a style 
certainly as for removed from urbanity as possibia, — 
a style with what I call the note of provinciality. 
And the same note may not imfrequently be observed 
even in the ideas of this newspaper, full as it is of 
thought and cleverness : certain ideas allowed to be- 
come fixed ideas, to prevail too absolutely. I will not 
speak of the immediate present, but^ to go a little 
while back, it had the critic who so disliked the 
Emperor of the French ; it had the critic who so dis- 
liked the subject of my present remarks — academies ; 
it had the critic who was so fond of the German 
element in our nation, and, indeed, everywhere ; who 
ground hia teeth if one said Charlemagne instead of 
Cliarles the Great, and, in short, saw all things in 
Teutoniam, as Malebranehe saw all things in God. 
Certainly any one may fairly find faults in the Em- 
peror Napoleon or in academies, and merit in the 
German element ; but it is a note of the provincial 
spirit not to hold ideas of this kind a Httlo more 
easily, to he so devoured by them, to suffer them lo 
become crotchets. 
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In Eoglaiid there needs a miracle of geoiuB like 
Shakspeaxe's to produce balance of mind, and a miracle 
of intellectual delicacy like Dr. Newman's to produce 
nrbanity of style. How prevalent all round us is the 
want of balance of mind and urbanity of style ! How 
much, doubtless, it is to be found in ourselves,— in 
each of us ! but, as human nature is constituted, every 
one can see it clearest in hia contemporaries. There, 
above all, we should consider it, because they and we 
are exposed to the same inSuences ; and it is in the 
beat of one's contemporaries that it is most worth con- 
sidering, because one then most feels the harm it does, 
when one sees what they would be without it. Think 
of the difference between Mr. Ruskin exercising his 
genius, and Mr. Ruskin exercising his intelligence ; 
consider the truth and beauty of this : — 

" Go out, in the spring-time, among the meadows 
that slope from the shores of the Swiss lakes to the 
roots of their lower mountains. There, mingled with 
the taller gentians and the white narcissus, the grass 
grows deep and free ; and as you follow the winding 
mountain paths, beneath arching boughs all veiled and 
dim with blossom, — paths that for ever droop and rise 
over the green banks and mounds sweeping down in 
scented undulation, steep to the blue water studded 
hero and there with new-mown heaps, filling all the 
air with fainter sweetness, — look up towards the 
higher hills, where the waves of everlasting green roll 
silently into their long inlets among the shadows ol 
the pines " 

There is what the genius, the feeling, the tempera- 
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tnent ill Mr. Ruskin, the original and incommunicable 
part, has to do with ; and how exquisite it is 1 All 
the critic could possibly suggest^ in the way of objec- 
tion, would be, perhaps, that Mr. Ruekin is there 
trying to make prose do more than it can perfectly 
do ; that what he is there attempting he will never, 
except in poetry, be able to accomplish to his own 
entire satisfaction : but he accomplishes so much that 
the critic may well hesitate to suggest even this. 
Place beside this charming passage another, — a passage 
about Shakspeare's names, where the intelligence and 
judgment of Mr. Iluskin, the acquired, trained, com- 
municable part in him, are brought into play, — and 
see the difference : — 

" Of Shakspeare's names I will afterwards speak at 
more length ; they are curiously — often barharoualy — 
mixed out of various traditions and languages. Three 
of the clearest in meaning have been already noticed. 
Desdemona — ' SwrSai/iovio,' miseroMe farlune — is also 
plain enough. Othello is, I believe, 'the careful;' 
all the calamity of the tragedy arising from the single 
flaw and error in his magnificently collected strength. 
Opheha, 'serviceableneas,' the true, lost wife of Hamlet, 
ia marked as having a Greek name by that of her 
brother, Laertes; and its signification is once ex- 
quisitely alluded to in that brother's last word of her, 
where her gentle preciousnesa is opposed to the use- 
lessnesa of the churlish clergy ;— ' A mimsteriiig angel 
shall my sister be, when thou Kest bowling.' Hamlet 
is, I believe, connected in some way with 'homely,' 
the entire event of the tragedy turning on betrayal 



(if home duty, Hermione {Ipi^), ' pillar-like ' {^ ttSoi 
'X^ XP^-o-Tis 'AtppoSiT^ji) ■ Titania (Tir^vjj), 'the queen;' 
Benedick and Beatrice, * blessed and blessing ; ' Valen- 
tine and ProtflUB, ' enduring or strong ' (valeThs), and 
'changeful.' lago and lachimo have evidently the 
same root — probably the Spanish lago, Jacob, 'the 
supplanter.' " 

Now, really, what a piece of extravagance all that 
is t I will not say that the metuuDg of Shakspeare's 
names (I put aside the question as to the correctness 
of Mr. Ruskin'a etymologies) has no effect at all, may 
be entirely lost sight of ; but to give it that degree of 
prominence is to throw the reins to one's whim, to 
forget all moderation and proportion, to lose the 
balance of one's mind altogether. It is to show in 
one's criticiam, to the highest excess, the note of 
provinciality. 

Again, there is Mr. Palgrave, certainly endowed 
with a very fine critical tact -. his Golden Treasury 
abundantly proves it. The plan of arrangement which 
he devised for that work, the mode in which he fol- 
lowed his plan out, nay, one might even say, merely 
the juxtaposition, in pursuance of it, of two such 
pieces as those of Wordsworth and Shelley which 
form the 285th and 286th in his collection, show a 
dehoacy of feeling in these matters which is quite 
indisputable and very rare. And his notes are full of 
remarks which show it too. All the more striking, 
conjoined with so much justness of perception, are 
certain freaks and violences in Mr. Palgrave's criticism, 
mainly imputable, I think, to the critic's isolated posi- 
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tion in ttuB coimtry, bo his feeling himself too iDUch 
left to take his own way, too much without any central 
authority represeatiug high culture and Bound jadg' 
ment, by which he may be, on the one hand, confirmed 
aa against the ignoraut, on the other, held in respect 
when he himself is inclined to take liberties. I mean 
such things eis this note on Milton's line, — 

"The great Emuthiiiii conqaeror bade spare" . . . 

" When Thebes was destroyed, Alexander ordered the 
house of Pindar to be spared, 3e mas as incapahle oj 
appreaating the poet as Louis XIF. ofapprecialing Badne; 
but evm the narrow and barbarian mind of Al&rander 
could widerstand the advantage of a shmoy act of homage 
to poetry." A note like that I eaU. a freak or a violence; 
if this disparaging view of Alexander and Louis XTV., 
so unlike the current view, is wrong, — if the current 
view is, after all, the truer one of them, — the note is 

I a freak. But, even if its disparaging view is right, 

\ the note is a violence ; for, abandoning the true mode 
! ol intellectual action — persuasion, the instilment of 

/ conviction, — it simply astounds and irritates the hearer 
adicting without a word of proof or prepara- 
tion, his fixed and familiar notions ; and this is mere 

1 violence. In either case, the fitness, the measure, the 
centrality, which ia the soul of all good criticism, la 
:,, and the note of provinciaUty shows itself. 
Thus, in the famous Handbook, marks of a fine 
power of perception are everywhere discernible, but 
so, too, are marks of tlie want of sure balance, of the 
check and support afforded by knowing one speaki 
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before good and severe Judges. Wien Mr. PaJgrave 
dislikea a thing, he feels no pressure constraining 
him either to try his dislike closely or to express it 
moderately ; he does not mince matters, he gives his 
dislike all its own way ; both his judgment and his 
style would gain if he were under more restraint, 
" The Btyle which haa filled London with the dead 
monotony of Gower or Harley Streets, or the pale 
commonplace of Belgravia, Tybumia, and Kensing- 
ton ; which haa pierced Paris and Madrid with the 
Feeble frivolities of the Eue Eivoli and the Strada de 
Toledo." He dislikes the architecture of the Eue 
Eivoli, and he puts it on a level with the architectui'e 
of Belgravia and Gower Street ; he lumps them aU 
together in one condemnation, he loses sight of the 
shade, the distinction, which is everything here ; tlie 
distinction, namely, that the architecture of the Eue 
Eivoli expresses show, splendour, pleasurG,^unw^orthy 
things, perhaps, to express alone and for their own 
Bakes, but it expresses them ; whereas the arehitec- 
ture of Gower Street and Belgravia merely expresses 
the impotence of the architect to express anything. 
Then, as to style : " sculpture which stands in a 
contrast with Woolner hardly more shameful than 
diverting." . . . "passing from Davy or Faraday to 
the art of the m nmtebank or the science of the spirit- 
rapper." ... "it is the old, old story with Maro- 
chetti, the frog trying to blow himself out to bull 
dimensions. He may pufl" and be puffed, but ho will 
never do it" We all lemember that shower of 
unenities on poor M. MarochettL Now, here Mc 
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iress it " 
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Palgrave huoseli enables us to form a coutrast which 
lets us see just what the presence of an academy does 
for style ; for he quotes a criticism by M. Gustavo 
Planehe on this very M. Marochetti. M. Gustave 
Planche was a critic o-f the very first order, a man of 
strong opinions, which he expreased with severity ; 
he, too, condemns M. Marochetti's work, and Mr. 
Palgrave calls him aa a witness to back what he has 
himself said ; certainly Mr. Palgrave's translation will 
not exa^erato M. Planche's ui'banity in dealing with 
M. Marochetti, but, even in this translation, see the 
difference in sobriety, in measure, between the critic 
writing in Paris and the critic writing in London : — 

" These conditions are so elementary, that I am at 
a perfect loss to comprehend how M. Marochetti has 
neglected them. There are soldiers here like the 
leaden playthings of the nursery : it is almost im- 
possible to guess whether there is a body beneath the 
dress. We have here no question of style, not even 
of grammar ; it is nothing beyond mere matter of the 
alphabet of art. To break these conditions is the 
same as to be ignorant of speUing." 

That is really more formidable criticism than Mr. 
Palgrave's, and yet in how perfectly temperate a 
style ! M. Planche's advantage is, that he feels him- 
self to be speaking before competent judges, that 
there is a force of cultivated opinion for him to appeal 
to. Therefore, he must not be extravagant, and he 
need not storm ; he must satisfy the reason and 
taste, — that is his business. Mr. Palgrave, on the 
otlier liand, fcela himself to be speaking before a pro- 
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fcuBcuouB multitudo, with the few good judges so 
Bcattered through it as to be powerless ; therefore, 
he has no calm confidence and no self -control; he 
rehes on the strength of his lungs ; he knows that 
big words impose on the mob, and that, even if he is 
outrageous, most of his audience are apt to be a great 
deal more so.' 

Again, the first two volumes of Mr. Kinglaie's 
InvasUm. of the Crimea were certainly among the most 
successful and renowned English books of our time. 
Their style was one of the most renowned things 
about them, and yet how conspicuous a fault in Mr. 
Kinglake's style is this over-chai'ge of which I have 
been speaking ! Mr. James Gordon Bennett, of the 
New York Serald, says, I believe, that the highest 
ichievement of the human intellect is what he calls 
" a good editorial," This is not quite so j but, if it 
were so, on what a height would tbese two volumes 
by Mr. Kinglake stand ! I have already spoken of 
the Attic and the Asiatic stjdos ; besides these, there 
is the Corinthian style. That is the style for " a 
good editorial," and Mr. Kinglake has really reached 
perfection in it. It has not the warm glow, bhthe 
movement, and soft pliancy of life, as the Attic style 
has ; it has not the over-heavy richness and encum- 
bered gait of the Asiatic style ; it has glitter without 
warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness without 

' Wheu I wrote this 1 had before ma tbe liist Bdition of Mr. 
PalgmTc'a Saadhook. I am hoanil to aaj that in the secoad 
oditiim mncli atroiig language haa been eipnnged, and what 
nmaiua, softened. 
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charm. Its characteristic is, that it haa no soul ; all 
it exists for, is to get its ends, to make its points, to 
damage its adversaries, to be adoiired, to triumph. A 
style so beat on effect at the expense of aoiil, siraplicity, 
and delicacy ; a style so little studious of the charm 
of the great models; so far from clasRic truth and 
grace, must surely be said to have the note of provin- 
ciality. Yet Mr. ICinglake's talent is a really eminent 
one, and so in harmony with our intellectual habits and 
tendencies, that, to the great bulk of English people, 
the faults of his style seem its merits ; all the more 
needful that criticism should not be dazzled by them. 
We must not compare a man of Mr. Kinglake's 
literary talent with French writers like M. de Bazan- 
court. We must compare him with M. Thiers. And 
what a sujieriority in etyle has M. Thiei-s from being 
formed in a good echool, with severe traditions, 
wholesome restraining influences ! Even in this age 
of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, his style has nothing 
Corinthian about it, its lightness and brightness make 
it almost Attic. It is not quite Attic, however; il 
has not the infallible sureness of Attic taste. Some- 
times his head gets a little hot with the fumes of 
patriotism, and then he crosses the line, he loses 
perfect measure, he declaims, he raises a momentary 
smile. France condemned ' k 6tre I'eSroi du monde 
dont ellepourrait Mre Vamow,' — Cajsar, whose exquisite 
simpHcity M. Thiers so much admires, would not 
have written like that. There is, if I may be allowed 
to say BO, the slightest possible touch of fatuity in 
such language,— of that failure in good sense which 
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Knuea from too warm a self- satisfaction. But com- 
pare ihia langiiage with Mr. Kinglake's Marshal St. 
Amaud — "dismissed from the presence" of Lord 
Raglan or Lord Stratford, " cowed and pressed down " 
under their " stem reproofs," or under " the majesty 
of the great Elclii'a Canning brow and tight^ merciless 
lips ! " The faOure in good sense and good taste 
there reachesfar "beyond what the French mean by 
fatuity/ they would call it by another word, a word 
expressing blank defect of intelligence, a word for 
which we have no exact equivalent in English, — bite. 
It ia the difference between a venial, momentary, 
good-tempered excess, in a man of the world, of an 
amiable and social weakness, — vanity ; and a serious, 
settled, fierce, narrow, provincial misconception of the 
whole relative value of one's own things and the 
things of others. So baneful to the style of even the 
cleverest man may be the total want of checks. 

In all I have said, I do not pretend that the 
examples given prove my rule as to the influence of 
academies; they only illustrate it Examples in 
plenty might very likely be found to set against them ; 
the truth of the rule depends, no doubt, on whether 
the balance of all the examples is in its favour or 
not ; but actually to strike this balance ia always out 
of the question. Here, as everywhere else, the rule, 
the idea, if true, commends itself to the judicious, and 
ihen the examples make it clearer still to them. This 
IS the real use of examples, and this alone is the pur- 
pose which I have meant mine to serve. There is 
ilao another side to the whole queBtion,^as to the 
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limiting and prejudicial operation which academiea 
may have ; hut this side of the question it rather 
behoves the French, not us, to study. 

The reader will aslt for some practical conclusion 
about the estahhshment of an Academy in this coun- 
try, and perhaps I shall hardly give him the one he 
expects. But nationL have their own modes of acting, 
and these modes are not easily changed ; they are 
even conBccrated, when great things have been done 
in them. When a literature has produced Shakspeare 
and Milton, when it has even produced Barrow and 
Burke, it cannot well abandon its traditions j it can 
hardly begin, at this late time of day, with an institu- 
tion like the French Academy. I think academiea 
with a limited, special, scientific scope, in the various 
lines of intellectuai work, — academies lite that of 
Berlin, for instance, — we witli time may, and probably 
shall, estabhsh. And no doubt they will do good; 
no doubt the presence of such influential centres of 
correct information will tend to raise the standard 
amongst us for what I have called the joumeyman- 
uiork oi literature, and to free us from the scandal of 
such hiogi-aphical dictionaries as Chalmers's, or such 
translations as a recent one of Spinoza, or perhaps, 
such philological freaks as Mr. Porster's about the ona 
primeval language. But an academy quite like the 
French Academy, a sovereign organ of the highest 
literary opinion, a recognised authority in matters of 
intellectual tone and taste, we shall hardly have, and 
perhaps we ought not to wish to have it. But then 
every one amongst us with any turn for literature 
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TfiD do well to remember to what BhortcomingB and 
BxceBBfiB, wliich such an aeudemy tends to correct, we 
are liable; and the more hable, of course, for not 
having it. Ho wOl do well constantly to try himself 
in respect of these, steadDy to widen hia culture, 
severely to check in himself the provincial spirit ; 
and he will do this the better the more he keeps in 
mind that all mere glorification by ourselves of our- l 
selves or our hterature, in the strain of what, at the 
banning of these remarks, I quoted from l^ord 
Mocauiay, is both vulgar, and, besides being vulgai ; 
rotaj^ng. 
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I WILL not presume to say that I now know the 
French language well ; but at a time when I knew it 
even leas well tlian at present, — some fifteen years 
ago.^I remember pestering those about me with this 
sentence, the rhythm of which had lodged itself in 
my head, and which, with the strangest pronunciation 
possible, I kept perpetually declaiming : " Les dimx 
jolaux (ml enfoui qudiae part les Ummgnages de la de- 
scendawx des choses ; mais au bord de qud Ocian oni-Us 
rcvii la pierre qui les amvre, d Macarie I " 

These words come from a short composition called 
the Cetiiaur, of which the author, Georges- Maurice de 
Gufirin, died in the year 1839, at the age of twenty- 
eight, without having published anything. In 1840, 
Madame Sand brought out the Centaur in the Memie 
des Deux AIond.es, with a short notice of its author, and 
a few extracts from his letters. A year or two after 
wards she reprinted these at the end of a volume of 
her novels ; and there it was tliat 1 fell in with theniL 
I woB SO much struck with the Ceniawr that I waited 
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anxJoasIy to hear something more of its author, aiid 
of what he had left ; but it was not till the other day 
—twenty years after the first publication of the Cct^ 
taur in the Bwme des Dmix Mondesi that my anxiety 
was satisfied. At the end of 1860 appeai'ed two 
volumes with the title Maurice de Guirin, Beli^ia, 
(lontainiag the C'entaur, several poems of Gu^rin, his 
JQumals, and a number of his letters, collected and 
edited by a devoted friend, M. Trebutien, and pre- 
ceded by a notice of Gu^rin by the first of hviug 
critics, M. Sainte-Eeuve. 

The grand power of poetry is its interpretatiye \ / 
power ; by which I mean, not a power of drawing out 
in black and white aa explanation of the mystery of ' 
the universe, but the power of ao dealing with things 
&3 to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and inti- h 
mate sense of them, and of our relations with them. 
"When this sense is awakened in us, aa to objects with- 
out us, we feel ourselves to be in contact with the 
essential nature of those objecta, to be no longer be- 
wildered and oppressed by them, but to have their 
secret, and to be in harmony with thom ; and this 
feeling calms and satisfies us as no other can. Poetry, 
indeed, interprets in another way besides this ; but 
one of its two ways of interpreting, of exercising its 
highest power, is by awakening this sense in us. I 
will not now inquire whether this sense is illusive, 
whether it can be proved not to be illuaive, whether 
it does absolutely make us possess the real nature of 
things ; all I say is, that poetry can awaken it in us, 
uid that to awaken it is one of the highest powers of 
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poetTT. The interpretations of science do not ^ve 
us ihk intimate sense of objects as the interpretations 
of poetiy give >t ; they appeal to a. limited faculty, 
and not to the whole man. It is not Linnieiis or 
Cavendish or Cuvier who gives us the true sense of 
animals, or water, or plants, who seizes their secret 
for 118, who makes us participate in their life ; it is 
Shakspeare, with his 

" daffodils 

That ccma before the awallow daroa, sad take 

The winds of Majch with beauty ; " 

it is Wordsworth, with his 

In spring-time from the cuckoo -bird, 
BreaUng the Bilenee Df the seaa 
Among the fartheat Hebrides ;" 

it is Keats, with his 



it is Chateaubriand, with his, "Hme indMerminis des 
forits ; " it is Senancour, with his mountain birch-tree : 
" Cdle decree blanche, lisse ei erevass^ ; ixtte Hge agresU ; 
ces tn-anc-kes qui s'iiidinent vers la terre ; la mobUitS des 
feuUles, d tout eet abandon, eimplidt^ de la naita-e, aOilude 
des diserls." 

Eminent manifestations of this magical power of 
poetry are very rare and very precious : the composi- 
tions of Gu6rin manifest it, I think, in singular emi- 
nenca Not his poems, strictly so called,— his verse, 
— so much OS his prose ; his poems in general take 
for their vehicle that favourite metre of French poetry, 
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the AlexandriDD ; and, in my judgment, 1 coofesB 
they have thos, eib compared ^^jbh his proso, a. great 
disadvantage to start with. In prose, the character 
of the vehicle for the composer's thoughts is not de- 
termined beforehand; every composer has to make 
his OTvn vehicle ; and who has ever done this more 
admirably than the great prose-writers of France, — 
Pascal, BoBsuet, F^nelon, Voltaire ? But in verse the 
composer has (with comparatively narrow liberty of 
modification) to accept his vehicle ready-made ; it is 
therefore of vital importance to him that he should 
find at his disposal a vehicle adequate to convey the 
highest matters of poetry. We may even get a deci- 
sive test of the poetical power of a language and 
nation by ascertaining how far the principal poetical 
vehicle which they have employed, how far (in plainer 
words) the established national metre for high poetry, ( 
is adequate or inadequate. It seems to me that the 
established metre of this kind in France, — the Alex-i 
andrine,— is inadequate ; that as a vehicle for high I 
poetry it ia greatly inferior to the hexameter or to , 
the iambics of Greece (for example), or to the blank 
verse of England. Therefore the man of genius who 
uses it is at a disadvantage as compared with the man 
of genius who has for conveying his thoughts a more 
adequate vehicle, metrical or not. Racine is at a dis- 
advantage as compared with Sophocles or Shakspeare, 
and he is likewise at a disadvantage as compared with 




The same may be said of our own poets of the 
eighteenth century, a century which gave them as the 
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main vehicle for their high pootiy a metre inadequate 
(as much as the French Alexandriue, and nearly in 
/ the same way) for this poetry, — the ten-syllahle 
couplet. It IB worth remarkiag, that the English 
poet of the eighteenth century whose compositionB 
wear best and give one the most entire Batiafaction, 
— Gray, — hardly uses that couplet at all : this absti- 
nence, however, limits Gray's productions to a few 
t compositioDB, and (exquisite as these are) he is 
a poetical nature repressed and without free issue. 
For English poetical production on a great scale, for 
an English poet deploying aU the forces of his geniuB, 
the ten-syllable couplet was, in the eighteenth century, 
, oae may almost say the inevitable, 
channel. Sow this couplet, admirable (as Chaucer 
uses it) for stoiy-telling not of the epic pitch, and 
often admirable for a few lines even in poetry of a 
very high pitch, is for continuous use in poetry of this 
latter kind inadequate. Pope, in his Essay on Man, 
is thus at a disadvantage compared with Lucretius in 
his poem on Nature : Lucretius has an adequate 
vehicle. Pope has not Nay, though Pope's genius 
for didactic poetry was not loss than that of Horace, 
while his satirical power was certainly greater, still 
one's taste receives, I cannot but think, a certain 
satisfaction when one reads the Epistles and Satires 
of Horace, which it fails to receive when one reads 
the Satires and Epistles of Pope. Of such avaJI is 
the superior adequacy of the vehicle used to compen- 
sate even an inferiority of genius in the user ! In the 
same way Pope is at a disadvantage as compared with 
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Addison, The best of Addison's composition (tie 
"Coverley Papers " in the Spectator, for instance) wears 
better than the best of Pope's, because Addison has 
in his prose an intrinsically better vehide for his 
genius than Pope in his couplet But Bacon has no 
such advantage over Shakspeare; nor has Milton, 
writing prose (for no contemporary English prose- 
writer must be matched with Milton except Milton 
himself), any such advantage over Milfcon writing 
verse ; indeed, the advantage here is all the other 
way. 

It is in the prose remains of GuSrin, — his jour- 
nals, his letters, and the striking composition which 
I have already mentioned, the Centaur, — that hia 
extraordinary gift manifests itself. He has a truly 
interpretative faculty ; the moat profound and delicate 
sense of the life of Nature, and the most exquisite 
felicity in finding expressions to render that sense. 
To all who love poetry, Gu6rin deserves to be some- 
thing more than a name ; and I shall try, in spite of 
the impossibility of doing justice to such a master of 
expression by translations, to make English readers 
see tor themselves how gifted an organisation his was, 
and how few artists have received from Nature a more 
mafflcai faculty of interpreting her. 




the winter of the year 1832 there was collected 
ittany, around the well-known Abb6 Lamennaia, 
ft singular gathering. At a lonely place, La ChSnaie, 
he had founded a religious retreat, to which dia- 
rallies, attracted by his powers or by his reputation. 
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repaired. Some came with the intention of preparing 
themaelvea for the Gccleaiastical profession ; others 
merely to profit by the society and discourse of so 
diatinguiahed a master. Among the inmates were 
men whose names have since become known to all 
Europe, — Lacordaire and M, de Montalembert ; there 
were others, who have acquired a reputation, not 
European, indeed, but considerable, — the Abb6 Ger- 
bet, the Ahb6 Rohrbacher; others, who have never 
quitted the shade of private life. The winter of 
1832 was a period of crisis in the religious world of 
France : Lamennais's rupture with Rome, the con- 
demnation of his opinions by the Pope, and his revolt 
against that condemnation, were imminent. Some of 
hie followers, like Lacordaire, had already resolved 
not to cross the Rubicon with their leader, not to go 
into rebellion against Rome ; they were preparing to 
separate from him. The society of La ChSnaia was 
soon to dissolve ; but, such as it is shown to us for a 
moment, with its voluntary character, its simple and 
severe life in common, its mixture of lay and cleric^ 
members, the genius of its chiefs, the sincerity of its 
disciples, — above all, its paramount fervent interest 
in matters of spiritual and religious concernment, ^ — 
it offers a most instructive spectacle. It is not the 
spectacle we most of us think to find in France, the 
France we have imagined from common English 
notions, from the streets of Paris, from novels ; it 
shows us how, wherever there is greatness like that 
of France, there are,, as its foundation, treasures of 
fervour, pure-mindedness, and spirituality somewhere, 
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whether wo know of them or not ; — a store of that 
which Goethe calla fiaW ,-— since greatness can never 
be founded upon frivolity and comiption. 

On the evening of the 18th of December in this 
year 1832, M. de Laniennaia was talking to those 
assembled in the sitting-room of La Chfinaie of his 
recent journey to Italy. He talked with all his usual 
animation; "but," writes one of his hearers, a Breton 
gentleman, M. de Marzan, " I soon became inattentive 
and absent, being struck with the reserved attitade 
of a young stranger some twenty-two years old, pale 
in face, his black hair already thin over his temples, 
with a southern eye, in which hrightness and melan- 
choly were mingled. He kept himself somewhat aloof, 
seeming to avoid notice rather than to court it. All 
the old faces of friends which I found about me at 
this my re-entry into the circle of La Chenaie failed 
to occupy me so much as the sight of this stranger, 
looking on, listening, observing, and saying nothing." 

The unknown was Maurice de GuSrin. Of a noble 
but poor family, having lost his mother at six years 
old, he had been brought up by his father, a man 
saddened by his wife's death, and austerely religioua, 
at the chateau of Le Cayla, in Languedoc. His child- 
hood was not gay ; he had not the society of other 
boys ; and sohtude, tlie sight of his father's gloom, 
and the habit of accompanying the cur6 of the pariah, 
ou tiis rounds among the sick and dying, made bim 
prematurely grave and familiar with sorrow. He 
went to school first at Toulouse, then at the College 
StaiUBlas at Paris, with a temperameut almost as unfit 
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U Shelley's for common echocJ lif& His youth n-as 
ardent, sensitive, agitated, uui anhappy, In 1832 
h« procured admisBiOD U> I« Clt&uue to brace hia 
spirit by the teaching of T ^ irnniua , and to decide 
whether his religions ieeBn^ wonld determine them- 
selves into a distjad reSpoas vocation. Strong and 
deep religions ieeiiags ht had, implanted in him by 
nature, developed in fcciB by the circumstances of his 
childhood : hot hr h*! afeo (and here is the key to 
his charact«ri dui »e«parament which opposes iteelf 
to the fiiodnws <i *■ religious vocation, or of any 
vocatdon of -fAoA fcwdnesa is an essential attribute ; 
g, temperamant Bol«le, inconstant, eager, thirsting for 
new jnqiMBWOS, abhorring rules, aspiring to a 
"renovation >ntb«it end ; ' a temperament common 
enon^ aawa^ artists, but with wliich few artists, 
wbo hay« il to the same degree as Gu^rin, unite a. 
^jjiatmt and a sad intensity like his. After leav- 
)h K^M^ 'i"^ before going to La ChS&aie, he had 
hMB at bOBM at Le Cayla with his sister Eug^e (a 
mimAtttBs gifted person, whose genius so competent 
^jHidgftM M. Sainte-Beuve is incUned to pronounce 
tv«B BOperior to her brother's) and hia sister Eug^e's 
([jMd& With one of these friends he had fallen in 
iQin^-Hk alight and transient fancy, but which had 
jjrcgul^r called his poetical powers into exercise ; and 
hit po«ns and fragments, in a certain green note-book 
(tt OtMff ^'ft) which he long continued to make the 
ilqx«itory of bis thoughts, and which became famous 
tniong his Iriouds, ho brought with him to La Chfinaie. 
Thore he found among the younger members of the 
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Society several who, like himself, had a secret passion 
for poetry and literature ; with these he became inti- 
mate, and in his letters and journal we find liim occu- 
pied, now with a literary commerce established with 
these friends, now with the fortimea, fast coroing to 
a crisis, of the Society, and now with that for the 
sake of which he came to La ChSnaie, — his religious 
progress and the state of his souL 

On Christmas-day, 1832, having been then three 
weeks at La ChSnaie, he writes thus of it to a friend 
of his family, M. de Bayne :— 

" La ChSnaie is a sort of oaais in the midst of the 
steppes of Brittany. In front of the chateau stretches 
a very large garden cut in two by a terrace with a 
lime avenue, at the end of which is a tiny chapel I 
ajn extremely fond of this Uttle oratory, where one 
breathes a twofold peace, — the peace of solitude and 
the peace of the Lord. When spring comes we shall 
walk to prayers between two borders of flowers. On 
the east side, and only a few yards from the chateau, 
sleeps a small mere between two woods, where the 
birds in warm weather sing aU day long ; and then, 
— right) left, on all sides, — woods, woods, everywhere 
woods. It looks desolate just now that all is hare 
and the woods are rust-colour, and under this Brittany 
sky, which is always clouded and so low that it seems 
as if it were going to fall on your head ; but as soon as 
spring cornea the sky raises itself up, the woods come 
to life again, and everything will be full of charm." 

Of what La Cheaaie will be when spring comes he 
has a foretaste on the 3d of March. 
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"T<Mtsy" (ho writea in his journal) ' has enchanted 
me. For the first time for a long while the aun has 
shown himeelf in all his beauty. He has made the 
buds of the leaves and flowers swell, and he has waked 
up in me a thousand happy thoughts. The clouds 
assume more and more their light and graceful shapes, 
and are sketching, over the blue sky, the most charm- 
ing fancies. The woods have not yet got their leaves, 
but they are taking an indescribable air of life and 
gaiety, which gives them quite a new physiognomy. 
Everything is getting ready for the great festival of 
Nature." 

Storm and snow adjonm this festival a little longer. 
On the 11th of March he writes ; — 

" It has snowed all night I have been to look at 
OUF primroses ; each of them has its small load ol 
snow, and was bowing its head under its burden. 
These pretty flowers, with their rich yellow colour, 
had a charming effect under their white hoods. I saw 
whole tufts of them roofed over by a single block 
of snow; all these laughing flowers thus shrouded and 
leaning one upon another, made one think of a group 
of yonng girls surprised by a shower, and sheltering 
under a white apron." 

The burst of spring comes at last, though late. 
On the 5th of April we find Gu6rin "sitting in the 
sun to penetrate himself to the very marrow with the 
divine spring." On the 3d of May, "one can actually 
ue the progress of the green; it has made a start 
from the garden to the shrubberies, it is getting the 
upper hand all along the mere; it leaps, one may say, 
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from tree to tree, from thicket to thicket, in the fields 
and on the hill-sides ; and I can aee it already arrived 
at the forest edge and beginning to spread itself over 
the broad back of the forest Soon it will have over- 
run everything as far as the eye can reach, and aU 
those wide spaces between here and the horizon will 
be moving and sounding like one vast sea, a sea of 
enierald." 

Finally, on the 16th of May, he writes to M. de 
Bayne that " the gloomy and had days, — bad because 
they bring temptation by their gloom, — are, thanks 
to God and the spring, over ; and I see approaching a 
long file of shining and happy days, to do me all the 
good in the world. This Brittany of ours," he con- 
tinues, " gives one the idea of the grayest and moat 
wrinkled old woman .possible suddenly changed back 
by the touch of a fairy's wand into a girl of twenty, 
and one of the loveliest in the world ; the fine weather 
has so decked and beautified the dear old country." 
He felt, however, the cloudiness and cold of the " dear 
old country " with all the sensitiveness of a child of 
the South. " What a difference," he cries, " between 
the sky of Brittany, even on the finest day, and the 
sky of our South ! Here the summer has, even on 
its highdays and holidays, something mournful, over- 
cast, and stinted about it. It is like a miser who ia 
making a show ; there is a niggardliness in his mag- 
nificence. Give me our Languedoc sky, ao bountiful 
of light, BO blue, so largely vaulted I " And somewhat 
later, complaining of the short and dim sunlight of a 
February day in Paris, " What a sunshine," he ex- 
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daima, " to gladden eyes accustomed to all the wealth 
of light of the Sonth ! — avx larges et lihirdes effmons de 
lumihe du ml dn Midi." 

In the long winter of La Chenaie his great reaonrce 
was literature. One haii often heard that an educated 
Frenchinan's reading eeldoni goes much beyond French 
and Latin, and that he makes the authors in these 
two languages his sole literary standard. This may 
or may not be true of Frenchmen in general, but 
there can be no question as to the width of the reading 
of Gu6rin and his friends, and aa to the range of their 
literary sympathies. One of the circle, Hippolyte la 
Morvonnaia, — a poet who published a volume of verse, 
and died in the prime of life, — had a passionate ad- 
miration for Wordsworth, and had even, it is said, 
made a pilgrimage to Ryda] Mount to visit him ; and 
in Gu^rin's own reading I find, besides the French 
names of Bemardin de St. Pierre, Chateaubriand, 
Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, the names of Homer, 
Dante, Shakspeare, Milton, and Goethe ; and he 
quotes both from Greek and from English authors in 
the original His literary tact is beautifully fine and 
true. " Every poet," he writes to his sister, " baa his 
own art of poetry written on the ground of his own 
soul ; there is no other. Be constantly observing 
Nature in her smallest details, and then write as the 
current of your thoughts guides you ; — that is all." 
But with all this freedom from the bondage of fonna 
and rules, Gu^rin marks with perfect precision the 
faults of the free French Lterature of his time, — the 
liit^atitre faiaie, — and judges the romantic achool anij 
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its prospects like a master : " that youthful literature 
which has put forth all its blossom prematurely, and 
has left itself a helplosa prey to the returning frost, 
Btimulated as it has been by the burning sun of our 
century, by this atmosphere charged with a perilous 
heat, which has over-hastened every sort of develop- 
ment, and will most likely reduce to a handful of 
grains the harvest of oui age." And the popular 
authors, — those "whose name appears once and dis- 
appears for ever, whose books, unwelcome to all 
serious people, welcome to the rest of the world, to 
novelty-hunters and novel-readers, fill with vanity 
these vain souls, and then, falling from hands heavy 
irith the languor of satiety, drop for ever into the gulf 
of obHvioD;" and those, more noteworthy, "the writers 
of books celebrated, and, as works of art, deserving 
celebrity, but which have in them not one grain of 
that hidden manna, not one of those sweet and whole- 
some thoughts which nouiish the human soul and 
refresh it when it is weary," — these he treats with 
such severity that he may in some sense be described, 
as he describes himself, as " invoking with his whole 
heart a classical restoration." He ia best described, 
however, not as a partisan of any school, but as an 
ardent seeker for that mode of expression which is 
the most natural, happy, and true. He writes to his 
sister Eugenie : — 

" I want you to reform your system of composition ; 
it is too loose, too vague, too Lamartinian. Your 
verse is too sing-song ; it does not talk enough. Form 
for yourself a style of your own, wliich shall be your 
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Study the Franch language by 
attentive reading, making it your care to remark 
construe tiona, turns of espresaion, delicacies of style, 
but without ever adopting the manner of any master. 
In the works of these masters we must learn our Ian 
guage, but we must use it each in our own fashion." ^ 

It was not, however, to jwrfect his literary judg- 
ment that Gu^rin came to La Chenaie. The religious 
;, which was as much a part of his essence as 
the passion tor Nature and the literary instinct, shows 
itself at momente jealous of these its rivals, and 
alarmed at their predominance. Like all powerful 
feelings, it wants to exclude every other feeling and 
to bo absolute. One Friday in April, after he has 
been delighting himself with the shapes of the clouds 
and the progress of the spring, he suddenly bethinke 
himself that the day is Good Friday, and exclaims in 
bis diary :— 

" My God, what is my soul about that it can thus 
go running aiter such fugitive delights on Good Friday, 
on this day all filled with thy death and our redemp- 
tion 1 There is in me I know not what damnable 
spirit, that awakens in me strong discontents, and is 
for ever prompting me to rebel against the holy exer- 
cises and the devout collectedness of soul which are 
the meet preparation for these great solemnities of 
our faith. Oh how well can I trace here the old 

' Part or these ettntcts date from a. time a Kttle after Guirin'a 
residence at La Chenaie ; but already, amidst the readinga and 
eoDversatioDB of La ChSaaie, his liteiarj jadgment waa perfectly 
foimed. 
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learen, from which I have not yet perfectly cleared 
my Boul ! " 

And again, in a letter to M. de Marzan : " Of 
what, my God, are we made," he cries, " that a little 
verdure and a few trees should be cnoi^h to rob uh 
of our tranquillity and to distract us from thy love 1" 
And writing, three days after Easter Sunday, in hia 
journal, he records the reception at La Chenaie of a 
fervent neophyte, in words which seem to convey a 
covert blame of his own want of fervency : — 

" Three days have passed over our heads since the 
great festivaL One anniversary the less for ub yet to 
spend of the death and resurrection of our Saviour ! 
Every year thus bears away with it its solemn festi- 
vals J when will the everlasting festival be here 1 I 
have been witness of a most touching sight ; Fran9ois 
has brought us one of his friends whom ho has gained 
to the faith. Tliis neophyte joined ua in our exercises 
during the Holy week, and on Easter day he received 
the communion with us. Francois was in raptures. 
It is a truly good work which he has thus done. 
Francois is quite yoimg, hardly twenty years old ; M. 
de la M, is thirty, and is married. There is some- 
thing most touching and beautifully simple in M. de 
la M. letting himself thus be brought to God by quite 
a young man; and to see friendship, on rran9ois'8 
side, thus doing the work of an Apostle, is not less 
beautiful and touching." 

Admiration for Lamcnnais worked in the same 
direclaon with this feeling. Lamennais never appre- 
ciated Gu^rin ; his combative, rigid, despotic nature, 
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of which the characteristic was energy, had no affinity 
with GuSrin'a elusive, imdiUating, impalpable nature, 
of which the characteristic was delicacy. He set little 
store by his new diaciple, and could hardly bring 
himself to understand what others found eo remark- 
able in bim, his own genuine feeling towards him 
being one of indulgent compassion. But the intui- 
tion of GuSrin, mora disceming than the logic of his 
master, instinctively felt what there was commanding 
and tragic in Lamennais's character, different as this 
was from his own ; and some of his notes are among 
the most interesting records of Lamennaia which 

" ' Do you know what it is,' M. F61i ^ said to us 
on the evening of the day before yesterday, ' which 
makes man the most suffering of all creatures 1 It is 
that ho has one foot in the finite and the other in the 
infinite, and that be is torn asunder, not by four 
horses, as in the horrible old times, but between two 
worlds.' Again he said to us as we heard the dock 
strike : ' If that clock knew that it was to be destroyed 
the next instant, it would still keep strildng its hour 
until that instant arrived. My children, he as the 
clock ; whatever may be going to happen to yon, 
strike always your hour.'" 

Another time GuSrin writes : 

" To-day M. F^li startled us. He was sitting behind 
the chapel, under the two Scotch firs; he took his 
stick and marked out a grave on the turf, and said to 

' The bmilmr name ^ven to M. de lAioonnaia b; Mb £>!• 
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Elie, 'It ia there I wish to be buried, but no tomb- 
(tone ! only a, siniple hillock of grass. Oh, how well 
I shall be there!' Ehe thouglit he had a presentiment 
that bis end was near. This is not the first limo he 
has been visited by such a, preseniiment ; when he 
ws£ Betting out for Borne, he said to thoee hero : 'I 
do not expect ever to come back to you ; you must 
do the good which I have failed to do.' He ia im- 
patient for death." 

Overpowered by the ascendency of Lamennais, 
Gu6rin, in spite of his hesitations, in spite of bis 
confession to liimself that, " after a three weeks' close 
Bcrutiny of bis soul, in the hope of finding the pearl 
of a religious vocation hidden in some comer of itj" 
lie had failed to find what he sought, took, at the end 
of August 1833, a decisive step. He joined the re- 
ligious order which Lamennais had founded. But at 
this very moment the deepening displeasure of Eome 
with Lamennais determined the Bishop of Eennes to 
break up, in so far as it was a religious congregation, 
the Society of La Chfinaie, to transfer the noi-iees to 
Ploermel, and to place them under other superintend- 
ence. In September, Lamennais, " who had not yet 
ceasedj" writes M. da Marzoo, a fervent Catholic, " to 
be a Christian and a priest, took leave of his beloved 
colony of La Ch^naie, with the anguish of a general 
who disbands his army down to the last recruit, and 
irithdrawsannihilatedfrom the field of battle." Gu^rin 
went to PloermeL But here, in the seclusion of a real 
religious house, he instantly perceived how alien to a 
spirit like his, — a spirit which, aa he himself says 

tVOL. L H 
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somewhere, " had need of the open air, wanted to see 
the sun and the flowers," — waa the constraint and 
monotony of a monastic life, when Lamennais's geniua 
was no longer present to enliven thus life for him. 
On the 7th of October he renounced the novitiate, 
believing himself a partisan of Lamennais in his 
quarrel with Home, reproaching the life he had left 
with demanding passive ohedience instead of trying 
''to put in practice the adndrable aUiance of order 
with liberty, and of variety with unity," and declaring 
that, for his part, he preferred taking the chances of 
a life of adventure to submitting himself to be " garotU 
par am riglenient, — tied hand and foot by a set of rules." 
In reaJ truth, a life of adventure, or rather a life free 
to wander at its own will, was that to which his nature 
irresistibly impelled him. 

For a career of adventure, the inevitable field waa 
Paris. But before this career began, there came a 
stage, the smoothest, perhaps, and the most happy in 
the short life of Gudria lA. la Morvonnais, one of 
his La Chfinaie friends^ — some years older than GuSrin, 
and married to a wife of singular sweetness and charm, 
— had a house by the seaside at the mouth of one of 
the beautiful rivers of Brittany, the Arguenon. He 
asked Gu^rin, when he left Ploermel, to come and 
stay with him at this place, called Le Val de TArgue- 
non, and GuSrin spent the winter of 1833-4 there. I 

every word about Le Val and its i 
which is not Gu^rin's own, so charming is the picture 
he draws of them, so truly does his talent find itself 
in its best vein as he draws tt; 
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" How full of goodneaa " (he writoa in his journal 
of the 7th of December) " ia Providence to me ! For 
fear the sudden passage from the mild and temperate 
air of a religious life to the torrid clime of the world 
should be too trying for my soul, it has conducted me, 
after I have left my sacred shelter, to a house planted 
on the frontier between the two regions, where, with- 
out being in solitude, one is not yet in the world ; a 
house whose windows look on the one side towards 
the plain where the tumult of men is rocking, on the 
other towards the wilderness where the servants of 
God are chanting. I intend to write down the record 
of my sojourn here, for the days here spent are full 
of happiness, and I know that tn the time to come I 
ehall often turn back to the story of these past felicities. 
A man, pious, and a poet ; a woman, whose spirit is 
in Huch perfect sympathy with his that j'ou would say 
they had but one being between tbem ; a child, called 
Marie like her mother, and who sends, like a star, the 
first rays of her love and thought through the white 
cloud of infancy ; a simple life in an old -fashioned 
house ; the ocean, which comes morning and evening 
to bring us its harmonies ; and lastly, a wanderer who 
descends from Carmel and ia going on to Babylon, 
and who has laid down at this threshold his staff and 
his sandals, to take his seat at the hospitable table ;— 
here is matter to make a biblical poem of, if I could 
only describe things as I can feel them I " 

Every line written by GuSrin during this stay at 
Le Val is worth quoting, hut I have only room for 
one extract more :— 
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" Never " (he writea, & fortnight later, on the 30th 
of December), " never have I tasted so inwardly and 
deeply the happiness of home -life. All the littla 
details of this life, which in their succession mate up 
the day, are to me bo many stages of a. continuous 
charm carried from one end of the day to the other. 
The morning greeting, which in some sort renews the 
pleasure of the first arrival, for the words with which 
one meets are almost the same, and the separation at 
night, through the hours of darkness and uncertainty, 
does not ill represent longer separations; then break- 
fast, during which you have the fresh enjoyment of 
having met tijgether again; the stroll afterwards, 
when we go out and bid Nature good-morning ; the 
return and setting to work in an old panelled chamber 
looking out on the sea, inaccessible to all the stir of 
the house, a perfect sanctuary of labour ; dinner, to 
which we are called, not by a bell, which reminds one 
too much of school or a great house, but by a pleasant 
voice ; the gaiety, the merriment, the talk flitting 
from one subject to another and never dropping so 
long as the meal lasts ; the crackling fire of dry 
branches to which we draw our chairs directly after- 
wards, the kind words that are spoken round the 
warm flame which sings while we talk ; and then, if 
it is flne, the walk by the seaside, when the sea baa 
for its visitors a mother with her child in her arms, 
this child's father and a stranger, each of these two 
last with a stick in his hand ; the rosy lips of the 
little girl, which keep talking at the same time with 
the waves, — now and then tears shed by her and cries 
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of chUdisli &ight at the edge.of the sea ; our thoughts, 
the father's and mine, as we stand and look at the 
mother and child smiling at ona -bJOther, or at the' 
child in tears and tho mother trj-ing ta comfort it by 
her caresses and exhortations ; the Ocean, going on 
iQ the while rolling up his waves and .tioisea ; the 
dead bonghs which we go and cut, here 'and there, 
out of the copse-wood, to make a quick and bright 
fire when we get home, — this little taste of the-wood- 
fflan's calling which brings qb closer to Natiureard 
makes us think of M. FSii's eager fondness for the- 
^aniB work; the hours of study and poetical flow 
which carry us to supper-time; this meal, which 
Biimmons ue by the same gentle voice as its pre- 
decessor, and which is passed amid the same joys, 
only less loud, because evening sobers everything, 
tones everything down ; then our evening, ushered in 
by the blaze of a cheerful fire, and which with ita 
alternations of reading and talking brings ua at last 
to bed-tiae : — to all the charms of a day so spent add 
the dreams which follow it, and your imagination will 
Btill fall far short of these home-joys in their delight- 
ful reality." 

I said the foregoing should be my last extract, but 
who could resist this picture of a January evening on 
the coast of Brittany 1— 

" All the sky is covered over with gray clouds just 
silvered at the edges. The sun, who departed a few 
minutes ago, has left behind him enough hght to 
temper for awhile the black shadows, and to soften 
down, a£ it were, the approach of night. The windji 
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are hushed, and thg_ tranquil ocean sends up to me, 
when I go out on J;hfl'dooratep to listen, only a melo- 
dious murmur,. fr^ch dies away in the soul like a 
beautiful wave oil the beach. The birds, the first to 
obey the ^qoQt.iimal influence, make their way to- 
wards thp'frbods, and you hear the nistle of their 
wings ih.fiie clouds. The copses which cover the 
whole -Jiill-Bide of Le Val, wliich all the day-time are 
ftliVti with the chirp of the wren, the laughing whistle 
/jofc'.Xhe woodpecker,^ and tho different notes of a 
■ ipliltitude of birds, have no longer any sound in their 
' paths and thickets, unless it be the prolonged high 
call of the blackbirds at play with one another and 
chasing one another, after all the other birds have 
their heads safe under their wings. The noise ol 
man, always the last to be silent, dies gradually out 
over the face of the fields. Tho general murmur 
fades away, and one hears hardly a sound except 
what comes from the villages and hamlets, in which, 
up till far into the night, there are cries of children 
and barking of dogs. Silence wraps me round; 
everything seeks repose except this pen of mine, 
which perhaps disturbs the rest of some living atom 
asleep in a crease of my note-book, for it makes its 
light scratching as it puts down these idle thoughta. 
Let it stop, then I for all 1 write, have written, or 
shall write, will never be worth setting against the 
sleep of an atom." 

On the 1st of February we find him in a lodging 

^ "The woodpenker !a-ughs," says WTiite of Selbome ; uid 
bera in Gaerin, in Brittany, coofiimiog hia UatiniaD;. 
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at Paria. " I enter the world " {such ore the last 
words written in his journal at Le Val) "with & 
secret horror," His outward history for the next 
five years is soon told. He found himself in Paris, 
poor, fastidious, and with health which already, no 
doubt, felt the ohscura presence of the malady of 
which ho died — consumption. One of his Brittany 
acquaintances introduced him to editors, tried to 
engage him in t]ie periodical literature of Paris ; and 
80 unmistakable was Gu^rin'a talent that even liis 
first essays were immediately accepted. ButGufirin's 
genius was ot a kind which unfitted him to get his 
bread in this manner. At first he was pleased with 
the notion of living by bis pen ; "je n'ai gu'il 6aire," 
he says to his sister, — "I have only got to write." 
But to a nature like his, endued with the passion for 
perfection, the necessity to produce, to produce cod- 
stantly, to produce whether in the vein or out of the 
vein, to produce something good or bad or middling, 
as it may happen, but at all events someihvng, — is the 
most intolerable of tortures. To escape from it he 
betook himself to that common but moat perfidious 
refuge of men ot letters, that refuge to which Gold- 
smith and poor Hartley Coleridge had betaken them- 
selves before him, — the profession ot teaching. In 
September 1834 he procured an engagement at the 
College Stanislas, where he had himself been educated. 
It was vacation-time, and all he had to do was to 
teach a small class composed of boys who did not go 
home for the holidays,— in his oivn words, " scholars 
Iflft like sick sheep in the fold, while the rest of the 
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flock are frisking in the fields." After the vacation 
he was kept on at the college as a supernumerary. 
" The master of the fifth class has asked for a month's 
leave of absence ; I am taking his place, and by this 
work I get one hundred francs (£4). I have been 
looking about for pupils to give private lessons to, 
and I have found three or four. Schoolwork and 
private lessons together fill my day from half-past 
s^ven in the morning till half-past nine at night. 
The college dinner serves me for breakfast, and I go 
and dine in the evening at twenty-four sous, as a 
young man beginning life should." To better his 
position in the hierarchy of public teachers it was 
necessary that he should take the degree of agrSgd hs- 
lettres^ corresponding to our degree of Master of Arts ; 
and to his heavy work in teaching, there was thus 
added that of preparing for a severe examination. 
The drudgery of this life was very irksome to him, 
although less insupportable than the drudgery of the 
profession of letters ; inasmuch as to a sensitive man 
like Gu6rin, to silence his genius is more tolerable 
than to hackney it. Still the yoke wore him deeply, 
and he had moments of bitter revolt; he continued, 
however, to bear it with resolution, and on the whole 
with patience, for four years. On the 15th of Novem- 
ber 1838 he married a young Creole lady of some 
fortune. Mademoiselle Caroline de Gervain, " whom," 
to use his own words, "Destiny, who loves these 
surprises, has wafted from the farthest Indies into 
my arms." The marriage was happy, and it ensured 
to Gu^rin liberty and leisure ; but now " the blind 
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Fury with the ahhorred shears " was hard at hand 
Consumption declared itself in him: "I pass my life," 
he writes, with his old playfulness and calm, to his 
sister on the 8th of April 1839, "within my hed- 
curtains, and wait patiently enough, thanks to Garo's^ 
goodness, books, and dreams, for the recovery which 
the sunshine is to bring with it." In search of this 
sunshine he was taken to his native country. Langue- 
doc, but in vain. He died at Le Cayla on the 19th 
of July 1839. 

The vicissitudes of his mward Hfe during these 
five years were more considerable. His opinions and 
tastes underwent great, or what seem to be great, 
changes. He came to Paris the ardent partisan of 
Lamennais: even in April 1834, after Eome had 
finally condemned Lamennais, — " To-night there wiU 
go forth from Paris," he writes, " with his face set to 
the west, a man whose every step I would fain follow, 
and who returns to the desert for which I sigh. M. 
F6li departs this evening for La Ch^naie." But in 
October 1835, — "I assure you," he writes to his 
sister, " I am at last weaned from M. de Lamennais ; 
one does not remain a babe and suckling for ever ; I 
am perfectly freed from his influence." There was a 
greater change than this. In 1834 the main cause of 
Gu^rin's aversion to the literature of the French 
romantic schoo], was that this literature, having had 
a religious origin, had ceased to be religious : " it has 
forgotten," he says, *' the house and the admonitions 
of its Father." But his friend M. de Marzan tells us 

* Hia wifa 
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of a "deplorable revolution" which, by 1836, had 
taken place in bim. Gn^rin had become intimate 
with the chiefs of this very literature ; he no longer 
went to church ; " the bond of a common faith, in 
which our friendship had ite birth, existed between 
ua no longer." Then, again, " this interregnmn waa 
not destined to last" E«converted to his old faith 
by Buffering and by the pious efforts of his sister 
Eugenie, Gufirin died a Catholic Hia feelings about 
society underwent a like change. After "entering 
the world with a secret horror," after congratulating 
himself when he had been some months at Paris on 
being "disengaged from the social tumult, out of the 
reach of those blows which, when I live in the thick 
of the world, bruise me, irritate me, or utterly crash 
me," M. Sainte-Beuve tells us of him, two yeara after- 
wards, appearing in society " a man of the world, 
elegant, even fashionable ; a talker who could hold 
his own against the moat brilliant talkers of Paris." 

In few natures, however, is there really such 

essential consistency as in Gu^riu's. He says of him- 

Belf, in the very beginning of his journal : " I owe 

everything to poetry, for there is no other name to 

i ^ve to the sum total of my thoughta ; I owe to it 

I whatever I now have pure, lofty, and solid in my 

Boul ; I owe to it all my consolations in the past ; I 

; shall probably owe to it my future." Poetry, the 

poetical instinct, was indeed the basts of his nature ; 

but to say bo thus absolutely is not quite enough. 

One aspect of poetry fascinated GuSrin'a im^ination 

uid held it pHsoner. Poetry is the interpretresa of 
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the oatiiral world, and she ia the ialerpretress uf tha 
moi'al world ; it wils as the ioterprotreBs of the natural 
world that she had Gu^iin for her mouthpiece. To 
maike magically near and real the Ufe of Nature, and 
man^ life only so far as it is a part of that Nature, 
vra5""hiB faculty ; a faculty of naturalistic, not of 
moral interpretation. This faculty always has for its 
basis a peculiar temperament, an extraordinary deli- 
cacy of organisation and sUBceptibility to impreasiona ; 
in exercising it the poet ia in a great degree passive 
(Wordsworth thus epcaks of a wise passiveness) ; he 
aspires to be a sort of human j^olian harp, catching 
and rendering every rustle of Nature. To assist at 
the evolution of the whole hfe of the world is his 
cnving, and intimately to feel it all : 



is what he asks : he 'resists being riveted and held 
stationary by any single impression, but would be 
borne on for ever down an enchanted stream. He 
goes into religion and out of religion, into society 
and out of society, not from the motives which impel 
men in general, but to feel what it is all like ; he is 
thus hardly a moral agent, and, like the passive and 
ineffectual Uranus of Keats's poem, he may say ; 



He hovers over the tumult c 
put hia hand to it. 



life, but does not really 
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No one hae expressed the aspirations of this tem- 
perament better than Gu^rin himself. In the last 
year of his lifo he writes : — ■ 

" I return, as you see, to my old brooding ovM 
the world of Nature, that lino which my thoughta 
irresistibly tako; a sort of passion which gives m« 
enthusiasm, tears, bursts of joy, and an eternal food 
for musing; and yet I am neither philosopher nor 
naturalist, nor anything learned whatsoever. There 
is one word which is the God of my imagination, the 
tyrant, I ought rather to say, that fascinates it, lures 
it onward, gives it work to do without ceasing, and 
will finally carry it I know not where ; the word 
Kfi." 

And in one place in his jouma! he says ; — 

"My imagination welcomes every dream, every 
impression, without attaching itself to any,i^uid goes 
on for ever seeking something new," 

And again in another : — 

"The longer I live, and the clearer I discern 
between true and false in society, the more does the 
inclination to live, not as a savage or a misanthrope, 
but as a solitary man on the frontiers of society, on 
the outskirts of the world, gain strength and grow in 
me. The birds come and go and make nesta around 
our habitations, they are fellow-citizens of our farms 
and hamlets with ua ; but they take their flight in 
a heaven which is boundless, but the hand of Glod 
alone gives and measures to them their daily food, 
but they build their nests in the heart of the thick 
bushes, or hang them in the height of the traea 
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So 'Wonld I, too, live, hovering rotmd society, and hav- 
ing always at my back a field of liberty vast as the sky. " 

In the same spirit he longed for travel. " When 
one is a wanderer," he ^-rites to his sister, "one feels 
that one fulfils the true condition of humanity." And 
the last entry in his journal is, — " The stream of travel 
is full of delight. Oh, who wiil set me adrift on this 
Nile ! " 

Assuredly it is not in this temperament that the 
active virtues have their rise. On the contrary, this 
temperament, considered in itself alone, indisposes 
for the discharge of them. Something morbid and 
excessive, as manifested in Gu^rin, it undoubtedly 
has. In him, as in Keats, and as in another youth 
of genius, whose name, but the other day unheard of, 
Lord Houghton has so gracefully written in the his- 
tory of English poetry, — David Gray,— the tempera- 
ment, the talent itself, ia deeply influenced by their 
mysterious malady; the temperament is devouring i 
it uses vital power too hard and too fast, paying the 
penalty in long hours of unutterable exhaustion and 
in premature death. The intensity of Gu^rin's de- 
pression is described to us by Gu6rin himself with 
the same incomparable touch with which he describes 
happier feelings; far ottener than any pleasurable 
sense of his gift he has " the sense profound, near, 
immense, of my misery, of my inward poverty." 
And again : " My inward misery gains upon me ; I 
no longer dare look within." And on another day of 
gloom he does look within, and here is the terrible 
knalysja : — 
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" Craving, unquiet, seeing only by glimpaeB, my 
(pirit is strickon by all tbose Ula wbich ere tbe sure 
(niit of & youth doomed never to ripen into manhood. 
I grow old and wear myself out in the moat futile 
meutal strainings, and make no progress. My head 
aeoms dying, and when tlie wind blows I fancy I feel 
it, aa it I were a tree, blowing through a number of 
withered branches in my top. Study is intolerable 
to me, or rather it is quite out of my power. Mental 
wort brings on, not drowsiness, but an irritable and 
nervous disgust which drives me out, I know not 
where, into the streets and public places. The 
Spring, whose delights used to come every year 
stealthily and mysteriously to charm me in my re- 
treat, crashes me this year under a weight of sudden 
hotness. I should be glad of any event which de- 
livered me from the situation in which I am. If I 
were free I would embark for soma distant country 
where I could begin life anew." 

Such is this temperament in the frequent hours 
when the sense of its own weakness and isolation 
crushes it to the ground. Certainly it was not for 
Gu^rin's happiness, or for Keats's, as men count happi- 
ness, to be as they were. Still the very excess and 
predominance of their temperament has given to the 
fruits of their genius a unique brilliancy and flavour. 
I have said that poetry interprets in two ways; it 
interprets by expressing with magical felicity the 
physiognomy and movement of the outward world, 
and it interprets by expressing, with inspired convio- 

1, the ideas and laws of the inward world of man's 
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moral and spiritual nature. In other worils, poetry \ 
k interpretative both by having natural matpc in it, \ 
and by having moral pro/unditt/. In both ways it 
iUniniuatea man ■ it 9;ives him a satisfying eeuae of 
reality ; it reconciles him with himself and the nni- 
verse. Thus ^Slschylaa'a " Spoo-avrc TaSiiw " and hia 
'^dir^piO/xov yiXaiTna" are alike interpretative, Shalt- 
Bpeare interprets both when he Baya, 



■tops "with Bi 



and when he says. 



" There's a divinity that shapei 
BoQgh-liew them as we will." 



ends, 



These great poets unite in themselves the faculty of 
both kinds of interpretation, the naturalistic and the 
moral But it is observable that in the poets who 
tinite both kinds, the latter (the mora!) usually ends 
by making itself the master. In Shakspcare the two 
kinds seem wonderEiiUs' to balance one another ; but 
even in him the balance leans ; his expression tends 
to become too little sensuous and simple, too much 
intellectualised. The same thing may be yet more 
strongly affirmed of Lucretius and of Wordsworth. In 
Shelley there ia not a balance of the two gifts, nor 
even a co-existence of them, h'ut there is a passionate 
straining after them both, and this ia what makea 
Shelley, as a man, so interesting : I will not now in- 
quire how much Shelley achievea as a poet, but what- 
ever he achieves, he in general fails to achieve natural 
msgic in his expression ; in Mr. Falgrave'a charming 
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fliMTi maj be seen a gallery of his failureE.^ Bui 

tt Keftts and 6u6rin, in whom the faculty of natural- 

it interpretation is overpoweringly predominant, 

t natural magic is perfect ; when they apeak of the 

I worid they speak like Adam naming by divine in 

I 4|at»tion the creatures ; their espression corresponds 

I with the thing's essential reality. Even between 

I EeaU and Gu^rin, however, there is a distinction to 

fbe drawn. Keats has, above all, a sense of what is 

L pleasurable and open in the life of nature ; for him 

I ahe is the Alfna Parens .- his expression ha£, therefore, 

■ ■tore than Gu^rin's, something genial, outwaid, and 

■ aensuous. Gu^rin haa, above all, a sense of what there 
lija adorable and secret in the life of Nature ; for him 

■ ihfi is tliB Magna Parens; his expression has, thero- 
rlore, more than Keats's, something mystic, inward, 

ind profound. 

1 he lived like a man possessed; with his eye 

m his own career, not on the public, not on 

but on the Isis whose veil he had uplifted. He 

lublished nothing : " There is more power and 

jauty," he writes, " in the well-kept secret of one's- 

: and one's thoughts, than in the display of s 

' Compare, for example, hia ' ' Lines Written in tha EuganeftE 

1b," with Keats's "Oda to Autumn " (OoMen TVeoJury, pp. 

]. The ktter pii;cs renderi Natore ; the fonoer Iriti lo 

ex. I will not deny, however, that Shellt^y has natural 

1 his ihythm; what I denj is, that he h&s it ia hil 

!. It aluaja seems to me that the right sphsre fot 

!1h<'Ui>y'K genius was the sphere of music, not of poetry ; tba 

diffi- 
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whole heaven that one may have inside one." " My 
spirit," he answers the friends who urge him to write, 
"ia of the home-keeping order, and haa no fancy for 
adventure ; literary adventure ia above all distasteful 
to it ; for this, indeed (let mo say so without the 
least self-sufficiency), it haa a contempt Tlie literary 
career seems to me unreal, both in its own essence 
and in the rewards which one seeks from it, and 
therefore fatally marred by a secret absurdity." His 
acquaintances, and among them distinguished men of 
letters, full of admiration for the originality and de- 
licacy of his talent, laughed at his self-depreciation, 
warmly assured hitn of his powers. He received their 
assurances with a mournful incredulity, wliich con- 
trasts curiously with the self-assertion of poor David 
Gray, whom I just now mentioned. " It seems to i 
me intolerable," he writes, "to appear to men other i' 
than one appears to God, My worst torture at thia | 
moment is the over-estimate which generous friends 
form of me. We are told that at the last judgment 
the secret of all consciences will be laid bare to the 
universe ; would that mine were so this day, and 
that every passer-by could see me as I am ! " " High 
above my head," he says at another time, "far, far 
away, I seem to hear the murmur of that world oJ 
thought and feehng to which I aspire so often, but 
where I can never attain. I think of those of my 
own age who have wings strong enough to reach it, 
but I think of them without jealousy, and as men on 
earth contemplate the elect and their felicity." And, 
criticising his own composition, " When I begin a 
VOL.1. 1 
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subject, my self-conceit " (says this exquisite artist) 
"imagines I am doing wonders; and when I have 
finished, I see nothing but a wretched made-up imita- 
tion, composed of odds and ends of colour stolen from 
other people's palettes, and tastelessly mixed together 
on mine." Such was his passion for perfection^ his 
disdain for all poetical work not perfectly adequate 
and felicitous. The magic of expression, to which by 
the force of this passion he won his way, will make 
the name of Maurice de Gu6rin remembered in litera- 
ture. 

I have already mentioned the Ceniawr, a sort of 
prose poem by Gu6rin, which Madame Sand published 
after his deatL The idea of this composition came 
to him, M. Sainte-Beuve says, in the course of some 
visits which he made with his friend, M. Trebutien, a 
learned antiquarian, to the Museum of Antiquities in 
the Louvre. The free and wild life which the Greeks 
expressed by such creations as the Centaur had, as 
we might well expect, a strong charm for him ; under 
the same inspiration he composed a Bacchcmky which 
was meant by him to form part of a prose poem on 
the adventures of Bacchus in India. Eeal as was the 
affinity which Gu6rin's nature had for these subjects, 
T doubt whether, in treating them, he would have 
found the full and final employment of his talent 
But the beauty of his Centaur is extraordinary ; in its 
whole conception and expression this piece has in a 
wonderful degree that natural magic of which I have 
said so much, and the rhythm has a charm which 
bewitches even a foreigner. An old Centaur on his 
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moimtaui is Bnpposed to rolaita toMekmpus, a huiuim 
quBstionar, the life of his youth. UntraiiBlatahle as 
the piece is, I ahall conclude with some extracts from 
it;— 

L " The Centaur. 

W "I had my birth in the caves of these moimtaioa. 
Like the stream of this valley, whose first drops 
trickle from some weeping rock hi a deep cavern, the 
first moment of my life fell in the darkness of a re- 
mote abode, and without breaking the silence. When 
our mothers draw near to the time of their delivery, 
they withdraw to the cavema, and in the depth of 
the loneliest of them, in the thickest of its gloom, 
bring forth, without uttering a plaint, a fruit silent as 
themselves. Their puissant milk makes us surmount, 
without weakness or dubious struggle, the first diffi- 
culties of life ; and yet we leave our caverns later 
than you your cradles. The reason is that we have 
a doctrine that the early days of existence should be 
kept apart and enshrouded, ae days filled with the 
presence of the gods. Nearly the whole term of my 
growth was passed in the darkness where I was bom. 
The recesses of my dwelling ran so far under the 
motmtain that I should not have known on which 
Bide was the exit, had not the winds, when they 
sometimes made their way through the opening, sent 
fresh airs in, and a sudden trouble. Sometimes, too, 
my mother came back to me, having about her the 
odours of the vaUeys, or streaming from the waters 
which were her haunt Her returning thus, without 
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« wocd said of the valleys or the rivers, but with the 
(MHUutions from them hanging about her, troubled 
mji spirit, and I moved up and down restlessly in my 
dtkriuHtss. '\Vliat ia it,' I cried, 'this outaide world 
whither my mother is borne, and what reigns there 
tu it so potent as to attract her go often t ' At these 
utiiments my own force began to make me unqtuet. I 
t iu it a power which could not remain idle ; and 
king myself either to toss my arms or to gallop 
wards and forwards in the spttcious darkness of 
6 cavern, I tried to make out from the blows which 
[ dealt in the empty space, or from the transport of 
my course through it, in what direction my arms 
woi-e meant to reach, or my feet to bear me. Since 
that day, I have wound my arms round the bust of 
Cfntaura, and round the body of heroes, and ronnd 
the tronk of oaka ; my hands have assayed the rocks, 
the waters, plants without number, and the subtlest 
impressions of the air, — for I uplift them in the dark 
and stiU nights to catch the breaths of wind, and to 
draw signs whereby I may augur my road ; my feet, 
— look, Melampus, how worn they are ! And yet, 
all benumbed as I am in this extremity of age, there 
are days when, in broad eimlight, on the mountain-tops, 
I renew these gallopings of my youtli in the cavern, 
and with the same object, brandishing my arms and 
employing all the fleetneas which yet is left to me. 



" Melampus, thou who wouldst know the life of 
the Centaurs, wherefore have the gods willed that 
thy steps should lead thee to me, the oldest and moat 
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forlorn of them all 1 It is long since I have ceased to 
practise any part of their Ufa I quit no more this 
mountain summit, to which age has confinQcl me. 
The point of my arrows now serves me only to uproot 
some tough-fibred plant ; the tranquil lakes know me 
still, but the rivers have forgotten me. I will tell 
thee a little of my youth ; but these recollections, 
issuing from a worn memory, come like the drops of 
a niggardly hbation poured from a damaged urn. 

"The course of my youth was rapid and fuU ot 
agitation. Movement was my hfo, and my steps 
knew no bound. One day when I was following the 
course of a valley seldom entered by the Centaurs, I 
discovered a man making hia way up the stream-side 
on the opposite bank. He was the first whom my 
eyes had lighted on: I despised him. 'Behold,' I 
cried, ' at the utmost but the half of what I am ! 
How short are hia steps I and his movement how tuU 
of labour I Doubtless he is a Centaur overthrown by 
the gods, and reduced by them to drag himself along 




" Wandering along at my own will like the rivers, 
feeling wherever I went the presence of Cybele, 
whether in the bed of the valleys, or on the height 
of the mountains, I bounded whither I would, like a 
blind and chainleas life. But when Night, filled with 
the charm of the gods, overtook me on the slopes of 
the mountain, she guided me to the mouth of the 
caverns, and there tranquillised me as sjie tranquil- 
Uses the billows of the sea. Stretched across the 
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threshold of my rebreat, my flanks hidden within the 
cave, and my head under the open aky, I watched 
the spectacle of the dark. The sea-gods, it is said, 
quit during the hours of darkness their palaces under 
the deep ; they seat themselves on the promontories, 
and their eyes wander over the expanse of the waves 
£ven 60 I kept watch, having at my feet an expanse 
of life like the hushed sea. My regards had free 
range, and travelled to the most distant points. Like 
aea-bcachea which never lose their wetness, the line of 
mountains to the west retained the imprint of gleams 
not perfectly wiped out by the shadows. In that 
quarter still survived, in pale clearness, mountain- 
sommitB naked and pure. There I beheld at one 
time the god Pan descend, ever aohtary ; at another, 
the choir of the mystic divinities ; or I saw pass some 
moantain nymph charm-struck by the night. Some- 
times the eaglea of Mount Olympus traversed the 
upper sky, and were lost to view among the far-off 
constellationa, or in the shade of the dreaming foreata. 
" Thou pursuest after wisdom, Melompus, which 
is the science of the will of the gods ; and thou roam- 
est from people to people like a mortal driven by the 
destinies. In the times when I kept my night-watches 
before the caverns, I have sometimes believed that I 
was about to surprise the thought of the sleeping 
Cybele, and that the mother of the gods, betrayed by 
her dreams, would let fall some of her secrets ; but I 
have never made out more than sounds which faded 
away in the murmur of night, or words inarticulate 
le bubbling of the rivers. 
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" ' Macarens,' one day said the great Chiron to 
me, whose old age I tended ; ' we are, both of us, 
Centaurs o( the mountain ; but how different are our 
lives ! Of my days all the study is (thou seeat it) the 
search for plants ; thou, thou art like those mortals 
who have picked up on the waters or in the woods, 
and carried to their lips, some pieces of the reed-pipe 
thrown away by the god Pan From that hour these 
mortals, having caught from their relics of the god a 
passion for wild hfe, or perhaps smitten with some 
secret madness, enter into the wilderness, plimge 
among the forests, follow the course of the streams, 
bury themselves in the heart of the mountains, reat- 
lesa, and haunted by an unknown purpose. The 
marea beloved of the winds in the farthest Scythia 
are not wilder than thou, nor more cast down at 
nightfal], when the North Wind has departed, Seek- 
est thou to know the gods, O Macarens, and from 
what source men, animals, and the elements of the 
universal fire have their origin 1 But the aged Ocean 
the fatlier of all things, keeps locked within his own 
breast these secrets ; and the nymphs, who stand 
around, sing as they weave their eternal dance before 
tim, to cover any sound which might escape from his 
lipa half-opened by slumber. The mortals, dear to 
the gods for their virtue, have received from their 
hands lyres to give delight to man, or the seeds of 
new plants to make him rich ; but from their in- 
exorable lips, nothing 1 ' 
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" Such were the lessons which the old Chiron gave 
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ma Waned to the very extremity of life, the Centaur 
yet nourished in his spirit the most lofty discourse. 

"For me, Melampus, I decline into my last 
days, calm as the setting of the constellations. I still 
retain enterprise enough to climb to the top of the 
rocba, and there I linger late, either gazing on the 
wild and restless clouds, or to see come up from the 
horizon the rainy Hyades, the Pleiades, or the great 
Orion ; but I feel myself perishing and passing quickly 
away, like a snow-wreath floating on the stream ; and 
noon shall I he mingled with the waters which flow 
in the vast bosom of Earth." 





Who that had spoken of Maurice de Gu^rin conld 
refiwn from speakiog of his sieter Eugenie, the most 
devoted of sisters, one of the rarest and moat beautiful 
of souls 1 "There is nothing fixed, no duration, no 
ritality in the sentiments of women towards one 
another ; their attachments are mere pretty knots of 
rihbon, and no more. In all the friendships of women 
I observe this sligbtness of the tie. I know no instance 
to the contrary, even in history. Orestes and Pyladea 
have no sisters." So she herself speaks of the friend- 
ships of her own sex. But Electra can attach herself 
to Orestes, if not to Chrysothemis. And to her 
brother Maurice, Eugenie de Gu^rin was Pylades and 
Electra in on& 

The name of Maurice de Gu^rin, — that young man 
M gifted, so attractive, so careless of fame, and so 
early snatched away ; who died at twenty-nine ; who, 
says his sister, "let what he did he lost with a care- 
lessnese bo unjust to himself, set no value on any 
of his own productions, and departed hence without 
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reaping the rich ha.rveet which seemed hia due;" 
who, in Bpite of his immaturity, in spite of hia fragility, 
exercissd such a chaiTu, " furnished to others bo much 
of that which aU live by," that some years after hia 
death his aister found in a country-house where ha 
used to stay, in the journal of a young girl who had 
not known him, but who heard her family speak of 
him, his name, the date of hie death, and these words, 
" il eiail leur vie " (he waa their life) ; whose talent, 
exquisite as that of Keate, with much leaa of sunlight, 
abundance, inventiveness, and facility in it than that 
of Keata, but with more of distinction and power, had 
" that winning, delicate, and beautifully happy tnm 
of expresaion " which is the stamp of the master,— ia 
beginning to be well knoivn to all lovers of literature. 
This establishment of Maurice's name was an object 
for which hia aister Eugenie passionately laboured. 
While he was alive, she placed her whole joy in the 
flowering of this gifted nature ; when he waa dead. 
she had no other thought than to make the world 
know him as ahe knew 1dm. She outlived him nine 
years, and her cherished task for those years was to 
rescue the fragments of her brother's composition, to 
collect them, to get them published. In pursuing this 
task she had at first cheering hopes of succeaa ; ahe 
had at lost baffling and bitter disappointment. Her 
earthly business was at an end ; she died Ten years 
afterwards, it was permitted to the love of a friend, 
M. Trebuticn, to effect for Maurice's memory what 
the love of a aister had failed to accomplish. But 
those who read, with delight and admiration, the 



journal and letters of Maurice de Gu^rio, conld not 
but be attracted and touched by this siater Eugenie, 
who met them at every page. She seemed hardly 
less gifted, hardly leas interesting, thjn Maurice him- 
self. And presently M. Trebutien did for the sister 
what he had done for the brother. He published the 
journal of Mdlle. Eugenie de Gu6riii, and a few (too 
few, alas !) of her letters.' The book has made a pro- 
found impression in France ; and the fame which she 
sought only for her brother now crowns the sister also. 
Parts of Mdlle. de Gu6rin's journal were several 
years ago printed for private circulation, and a writer 
in the Naiionai Review had the good fortune to fall va 
with them. The bees of our English criticism do not 
often roam so far afield for their honey, and this critic 
deserves thanks for having flitted in his quest of 
blossom to foreign parts, and for having settled upon 
a beautiful flower found there. He had the discern- 
ment to see that Mdlle. de Gu^rin was well worth 
speaking of, and he spoke of her with feeling and 
apprec(ation. But that, as I have said, was several 
years ago ; even a true and feeling homage needs to 
be from time to time renewed, if the memory of its 
object is to endure ; and criticism must not lose the 
occasion ofl"ered by Mdlle. de Gudrin's journal being 
for the first time pubhshed_ to the world, of direct- , 
ing notice once more to this religious and beautiful | 
character. 

I A volume of these, also, has juat be«D bronght oat bj M. 
Irelmtien. One good book, at U&at, m the literature of the year 
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Eugenie de Gu6rin was bom in 1805, at the cMteau 
of Le Cayla, in Languedoc. Her family, though re- 
duced in circumstances, was noble; and even when 
one is a saint one cannot quite forget that one comes 
of the stock of the Guarini of Italy, or that one counts 
among one's ancestors a Bishop of Senlis, who had the 
marshalling of the French order of battle on the day 
of Bouvines. Le Cayla was a solitary place, with its 
terrace looking down upon a stream-bed and valley ; 
^' one may pass days there without seeing any living 
thing but the sheep, without hearing any living thing 
but the birds." M. de Gu6rin, Eugenie's father, lost 
his wife when Eug6nie was thirteen years old, and 
Maurice seven; he was left with four children, — 
Eugenie, Marie, Erembert, and Maurice, — of whom 
Eugenie was the eldest, and Maurice was the youngest 
This youngest child, whose beauty and delicacy had 
made him the object of his mother's most anxious 
fondness, was commended by her in dying to the care 
of his sister Eug6nia Maurice at eleven years old 
went to school at Toulouse; then he went to the 
College Stanislas at Paris ; then he became a member 
of the religious society which M. de Lamennais had 
formed at La Ch^naie in Brittany; afterwards he 
lived chiefly at Paris, returning to Le Cayla, at the 
age of twenty-nine, to die. Distance, in those days, 
was a great obstacle to frequent meetings of the 
separated members of a French family of narrow 
means. Maurice de Gu6rin was seldom at Le Cayla 
after he had once quitted it, though his few visits to 
bis home were long ones ; but he passed five years, — 
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the period of hie sojourn iu Biiltany, aod of his first 
settlement in Paris, — without coming home at alL 
hi Bpite of tiie check from these absences, in spite of 
the more serious check from a temporary alteration io 
Maurice's religious feelings, the union between the 
brother and sister was wonderfully close and firm. 
For they were knit togetlier, not only by the tie of 
blood and early attachment, but also by the tie of a 
common genius. "We were," says Eugenie, "two 
eyes looking out of one head." She, on her part, 
brought to her love for her brother the devotedness 
of a woman, the intensity of a rechise, almost the 
solicitude of a mother. Her home duties prevented 
her from following the wisli, which often arose in her, 
to join a religions sisterhood. There is a trace, — just 
a trace, — of an early attachment to a cousin ; but he 
died when she was twenty-four. Alter that, she lived 
for Maitrice. It was for Maurice that, in addition to 
her constant correspondence with him by letter, she 
began in 183i her journal, which was sent to him by 
poitions as it was finished. After hia death she tried 
to continue it, addressing it to "Maurice in heaven," 
But the effort was beyond her strength; gradually 
the entries become rarer and rarer ; and on the last 
day of December 1840 the pen dropped from her 
band : the journal ends. 

Other sisters have loved their brothers, and it is 
not her affection for Maurice, admirable as this was, 
which alone could have made Eugenie de Gu6rin cele- 
brated. I have said that both brother and sister had 
geniuB : M. Sainte-Beuve goes so far as to say that 
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the Bister's genius was equal, if not superior, to her 
brother's. No one haa a more profound respect for 
M. Sainte-Beuve's critical judgments than I have , 
but it seems to me tha.t this paxticular judgment needs 
to be a little explained and guarded. In Maurice's 
special taleiit^ which waa a talent for interpreting 
nature, for finding words which incomparably render 
the subtlest impreasiona which nature makes upon ns, 
which bring the intimate life of nature wonderfully 
near to us, it seeraa to me that his sister was by 
no meana his equal. She never, indeed, expresses 
herself without grace and intelligence; but her words, 
when she speaks of the life and appearances of nature, 
are in general hut intellectual signs ; they are not 
Uke her brother's — symbols equivalent with the thing 
symbolised. They bring the notion of the thing de- 
scribed to the mind, they do not bring the feeling of 
it to the imagination. Writing from the Nivemaia, 
that region of vast woodlands in the centre of France : 
" It does one good," says Eugenie, " to be going about 
in the midst of this enchanting nature, with flowers, 
birds, and verdure all round one, under this large and 
blue sky of the Nivemais. How I love the graciotis 
form of it, and those little white clouds here and 
there, like cuahioDa of cotton, hung aloft to rest the 
eye in this immensity I" It is pretty and graceful, but 
how different from tlie grave and pregnant strokes of 
Maurice's pencil ! " I have been along the Loire, and 
seen on its banks the plains where nature is puissant 
and gay ; I have seen royal and antique dwellings, all 
marked by memories which have their place in the 
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mournfnl legend of humaiiity, — Chambord, Bloia, 
Amboise, Chenonceaux ; then the towns on the two 
banks of the river, — Orleans, Tours, Saumur, Nautes ; 
and at the end of it all, the Ocean mmbling. From 
these I passed back into the interior of the country, 
as far as Bourges and Nevera, a region of vaat wood- 
lands, in which murmurs of an immense range and 
fulness " {ce beau torrent de rumeurs, as, with an ex- 
pression worthy of Wordsworth, he elsewhere calls 
them) "prevail and never cease." Words whose 
charm is like that of the sounds of the murmuring 
forest itself, and whose reverberations, like theirs, die 
away in the i]i£nite distance of the souL 

Maurice's life was in the life of nature, and the 
passion for it consumed him; it would have been 
strange if his accent had not caught more of the soul 
of nature than Eugt^nio's accent, whose hfe was else- 
where. " You will find in him," Maurice says to 
his sister of a friend whom he was recommending to 
her, "you wOl find in him that which you love, and 
which suits you better than anything else, — rondion, 
Feffutwn, la mystidU" Unction, the pouring out of 
the soul, the rapture of the mystic, were dear to 
Maurice also ; but in him the bent of his genius gave 
6ven to those a special direction of its own. In 
Eugenie they took the direction most native and 
familiar to them ; their object was the religious life. 

And yet, if one analyses this beautiful and most 
interesting character quite to the bottom, it is not 
exactly as a saint that Eugenie de Gu^rin is remark- 
able. The ideal saint is a nature like Saint Fnu)9oiB 
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de Sales or F^nelon ; a nature of mefTable aweetnesa 
and Berenjty, a. nature in which struggle and revolt is 
over, and the whole man (so far as is possible to 
human infirmity) swallowed up in love. Saint Ther- 
esa (it is Mdlle. de Gu6rin herself who reminds ub of 
it) endured twenty years of unacceptance and of re- 
pulse in her prayere ; yes, but the Saint Theresa 
whom Christendom knows is Saint Theresa repulsed 
no longer ! it is Saint Theresa accepted, rejoicing in 
love, radiant with ecetaay. Mdlla de Gn^rin is not 
one of these saints arrived at perfect sweetness and 
calm, steeped in ecstasy ; there is something primitive, 
indomitable in her, wiiich she governs, indeed, but 
which chafes, which revolts. Somewhere in the 
depths of that strong nature there is a struggle, 
an impatience, an inquietude, an enniu, which en- 
dures to the end, and which leaves one, when one 
finally closes her journal, with an impression of pro- 
found melancholy. " There are days," she writes to 
her brother, " when one's nature rolls itself up, and 
becomes a hedgehog. If I had you here at this mo- 
ment, here close by me, how I should prick you I how 
sharp and hard ! " " Poor soul, poor soul," she cries 
out to herself another day, " what is the matter, what 
would you have ! Where is that which will do you 
good } Everything is green, everything is in bloom, 
all the air has a breath of flowers. How beautiful it 
is ! well, I will go out No, I should be alone, and 
aU this beauty, when one is alone, is worth nothing. 
What shall I do then ? Read, write, pray, take a 
basket of saud on my head like that hermit-saint, aud 



walk with it ) Yes, work, work ! keep busy the body 
which does mischief to the soul ! I have been too little 
occupied to-day, and that ia bad for one, and it gives 
a certain ennui which I have in me time to ferment." 
A certain ennui ichich I have in vne : her wound is 
there. In vain she follows the counsel of F^nelon ; 
"If God tires yon, iell him that he tires you." No 
doubt she obtained great and frequent solace and 
restoration from prayer : " This morning I was suffer- 
ing ; well, at present I am calm, and this I owe to 
faith, simply to faith, to an act of faith. I can think 
of death and eternity without troubkj without alarm. 
Over a deep of sorrow there floats a divine calm, a 
snavity which ia the work of God only. In vain have 
I tried other things at a time like this : nothing 
biunan comforts the soul, nothing human upholds 
it:— 



Stil! the ennui reappears, bringing with it houTB of 
unutterable foriomness, and making her cling to her 
one great earthly happiness, — -her affection for her 
brother, — with an intenseness, an anxiety, a despera- 
tion in which there is something morbid, and by 
which she is occasionally carried into an irritability, 
a jealousy which she herself is the first, indeed, to 
censure, which she severely represses, but which 
nevertheless leaves a sense of pain. 

Mdlle. de Guirin's admirers have compared her to 
Pascal, and in some respects the comparison is just. 
But she cannot esactly be classed with Pascal, any 
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more tlian with Saint Francois de Sales. Pascal is a 
mail, and the inexhaustible power and activity of his 
mind leave him no leisure for ennui. He has not the 
and serenity of the perfect Baint ; he is, 
" der BtrengB, kranke Pascal — the stmeri, 
morbid Pascal," —bb Goethe (and, strange to say, 
Goethe at twenty-three, an age which usually feela 
Pascal's chaiTH moat profoundly) calls him. But the 
stress and movement of the lifelong conflict waged in 
him between hia soul and his reason keep him full of 
fire, full of agitation, and keep his reader, who wit- 
nesses this conflict, animated and excited ; the sense 
of forlomneas and dejected weariness which clings to 
Eugenie de Gu6rin does not belong to Pascal. Eu- 
gfinie de Guirin is a woman, and longs for a state of 
firm happiness, for an afi^ection in which she may re- 
pose. The inward bliss of Saint Theresa or F^nelon 
would have satisfied her ; denied this, she cannot reat 
satisfied with the triumphs of self-abasement, with 
the sombre joy of trampling the pride of life and of 
reason underfoot, of reducing all human hope and joy 
to insignificance ; she repeats the magnificent words 
of Bossuet, words which both Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism have uttered with indefatigable iteration ; 
" On trouve an fond de tout le vide et le n^ant — at Ihe 
bottom of eserylldng one finds emidiness and nothingness," 
but she feels, as every one but the true mystic mnat 
aver feel, their incurable sterility. 

She resembles Pascal, however, by the cleameas 
and finnness of her intelligence, going straight and 
instinctively to the bottom of any matter she is deal- 



ing with, and expresfiing herself about it with incom- , 
parable precision ; never fumbling with what she has 
to eay, never imperfectly seizing or imperfectly pre- , 
Benting her thought And to this admirable precision 
she joins a lightness of touch, a feminiae ease and 
grace, a flowing facility which are her own. " I do 
not aay," writes her brother Maurice, an excellent 
judge, " that I find in myself a dearth of expression ; 
but I have not this abundance of yours, this produc- 
tiveness of soul which streams forth, which courses 
along without ever fading, and always with an infinite 
charm." And writing to her of some composition of 
hers, produced after her religious scruples had for a 
long time kept her from the exercise of her talent : 
" You see, my dear Tortoise," he writes, " that your 
talent is no illusion, since after a period, I know not 
how long, of poetical inaction, -^a trial to which any 
half-talent would have succiunbed, — it rears its head 
again more vigorous than ever. It is really heart- 
breaking to see you repress and bind down, with I 
know not what scruples, your spirit, which tends with 
all the force of its nature to develop itself in this 
direction. Others have made it a case of conscience 
for you to resist this impulse, and I make it one for 
you to follow it." ■ And she says of herself, on one 
of her freer days : "It is the instinct of my life to 
write, as it is the instinct of the fountain to flow." 
The charm of her expression is not a sensuous and 
imaginative charm like that of Maurice, hut rather 
an int«llectual chai-m ; it comes from the texture of 
the style rather than from it« elements ; it is not u 
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much in the words as in the turn of the phrase, in 
the happy cast and flow of the sentence. Becluse as 
she was, she had a great correspondence : every one 
wished to have letters from her ; and no wonder. 

To this strength of intelligence and talent of ex- 
pression she joined a great force of character. Religion 
had early possessed itself of this force of character, 
and reinforced it : in the shadow of the Cevennes, in 
the sharp and tonic nature of this region of Southern 
France, which has seen the Albigensians, which has 
seen the Camisards, Catholicism too is fervent and 
intense. Eugenie de Gu^rin was brought up amidst 
strong religious influences, and they found in her a 
nature on which they could lay firm hold I have 
said that she was not a saint of the order of Saint 
Francois de Sales or F^nelon ; perhaps she had too 
keen an intelligence to sufler her to be this, too for- 
cible and impetuous a character. But I did not mean 
to imply the least doubt of the reality, the profound- 
ness, of her religious life. She was penetrated by the 
power of religion ; religion was the master-influence 
of her life; she derived immense consolations from 
religion, she earnestly strove to conform her whole 
nature to it ; if there was an element in her which 
religion could not perfectly reach, perfectly transmute, 
she groaned over this element in her, she chid it^ she 
made it bow. Almost every thought in her was 
brought into harmony with reHgion ; and what few 
thoughts were not thus brought into harmony were 
brought into subjection. 

Then she had her aflection for her brother; and 
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thiB, too, though perhaps there might be in it Bome- 
tliing a little over-eager, a little too abeolate, a little 
too BUscoptible, waa a pure, a devoted afiection. It 
was not only passionate, it was tender. It was tender, 
pliant, and self-sacrificing to a degree that not in one 
nature out of a thousand,^ — of natures with a mind 
and will like hers, — is found attainable. She thus 
united extraordinary power of intelligence, estraor- 
dinary force of character, and extraordinary strength 
of affection ; and all these under the control of a deep 



This is what makes her so remarkable, so interest 
ing. I shall try and make her speak for herself, that 
she may show us the chaiacteristic sides of her rare 
nature with her own inimitable touch. 

It must be remembered that her journal is written 
for Maurice only; in her lifetime no eye but his ever 
saw it, " Ced Wed pas pour le public," she writes ; 
" (fesl de I'intijne, c'esl de Vdme, c'esi pour nn," "This 
is not for the public; it contains my inmost thoughts, 
my very soul ; it is for one." And Ma ui e thi iw 
was a kind of second self to her. " We s e thin^ 
with the same eyes ; what you find bcautif ! I find 
beautiful ; God has made our souls of on p e 
And this genuine confidence in her broth s sjTnpathy 
gives to the entries in her journal a naturalness and 
simple freedom rare in such compositions. She felt 
that he would understand her, and be interested in 
all that she wrote. 

One of the first pages of her journal relates an in- 
cident of t!ie home-life of Le Cayla, the smallest detail 
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of wliich Maurice liked to hear ; and in relating it ehe 
brings this simple life before ua. She ie writing in 
November, 1834:— 

" I am furious with the gray cat. The mischieroua 
beaat has made away with a little half-frozen pigeon, 
which I was trying to thaw by the aide of the fire. 
The poor little thing was just beginning to come 
round ; I meant to tame him ; he would have grown 
fond of me ; and there is my whole acheme eaten up 
by a catl This event, and all the rest of to-day's 
history, has passed in the kitchen. Here I take up 
my abode all the morning and a part of the evening, 
ever since I am without Mimi.' I have to superin- 
tend the cook ; sometimes papa comes down, and I 
read to him by the oven, or by the fireside, some bits 
out of tbe Anliguities of Ike Anglo-Saxon Gh/mrch, 
This book struck Pierril^ with astonishment. ^Qm 
de mmUs oyui didins I What a lot of words there are 
inside it 1' This boy is a real original. One evening 
he asked me if the soul was immortal ; then after- 
wards, what a philosopher was 1 We bad got upon 
great questions, as you see. When I told him that a 
philosopher was a person who was wise and learned : 
'Then, mademoiselle, you are a philosopher.' This 
was said with an air of simplicity and sincerity which 
might have made even Socrates take it as a compli- 
ment ; but it mode me laugh so much that my gravity 
Bs catechist was gone for that evening. A day or two 
ago Pierril left us, to his great sorrow : hia time with 
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ns WM up on Saint Brice's day. Now ho goes about 
trith hiB Uttlo dog, truffle-hunting. If he comes this 
way I shall go and ask him if he still thinks I look 



Her good sense and spirit ma4e her discharge with 
alacrity her household tasks in this patriarchal life of 
Le Cayla, and treat them as the most natural thing 
in the world. She sometimes complains, to b 
of burning her fingers at the kdtchon-firo. But when 
a literary friend of her brother expresses enthusiasm 
about her and her poetical nature: "The poetess," 
ahe says, "whom this gentleman believes me to be, 
is an ideal being, infinitely removed from the life 
which is actually mine — a life of occnpationa, a life 
of houaehold-business, which takes up all my time. 
How could I make it otherwise 1 I am sure I do not 
know ; and, besides, my duty is in this sort of life, 
and I have no wish to escape from it." 

Among these occupations of the patriarchal life of 
the chatelaine of Le (Jayla intercourse with the poor 
fills a prominent place :— 

" To-day," she writes on the 9th of December 
1834, " 1 have been warming myseli at every fireside 
in the village It is a round which Mi mi and I often 
make, and in which I tike pleasure. To-day we have 
been seeing sick people and holding forth on doses 
and aick-room dnnks. Take this, do that ; ' and 
they attend to us juat at. if we were the doctor. We 
prescribed shoes for a little thing who was amiss from 
having gone barefoot ; to the brother, who, with a 
bad headache, was lying quite flat, we prescribed a 
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pillow ; the pillow did him good, but I am afraid it 
will hardly cure him, lie is at the begimiing of a 
bad feverish cold : and these poor people live in the 
filth of their hovels like aniinals in their stable ; the 
bad air poisona them. When I come home to Le 
Cayla I seem to be in a palace." 

She had books, too ; not in abundance, not for the 
fancying them ; the list of her library is small, and it 
ia enlarged slowly and with difficulty. Tha Letters of 
SaiTit Theresa, which she bad long wished to get, she 
1 the hands of a poor servant girl, before she 
can procure them for herself. " What then 1 " ia her 
comment : " very likely ahe makes a better uae of 
them than I could." But she has the Imilaiion, the 
Sptjitval JVarks of Boaauet and F^elon, the lAvts of 
the Saints, Comeiile, Bacine, Andr6 ChSnier, and 
Lamartine ; Madame de Stael's book on Germany, 
and French translations of Shakspeare'a plays, Ossian, 
the Vicar of WaJceJkld, Scott's Old MortalUy and SeA- 
gav/ntld, and the Prom^ssi Sposi of Manzoni Above 
all, she has her own mind; her meditations in the 
lonely fields, on the oak-grown hiH-side of "The 
Seven Springs ; " her meditations and writing in her 
own room, her chambrette, her ddid^ux chez moi, where 
every night, before ahe goes to bed, she opens the 
window to look out upon the sky, — the balmy moon- 
ht sky of Languedoc Thia life of reading, thinking, 
and writing was the life she liked best, the life that 
t truly suited her. " I find writing has become 
almost a necessity to me. Whence does it arise, thii 
impulse to give utterance to the voice of one's apint, 
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to pour out my thoughts before God and oae human 
being ) I say one human being, hecause I always 
imagine that you are present, that you see what I 
write. In the stilluess of a life like this my spirit ia 
happy, and, as it were, dead to all that goes on up- 
stairs or dowustaire, in the house or out of the house. 
But this does not last long. ' Come, my poor spirit,' 
I then say to myself, ' we must go back to the tl 
of this world.' And I take my spinning, or a book, 
or a saucepan, or I play with Wolf or Trilby. Such 
a hfe as this I call heaven upon earth." 

Tastes like these, joined with a talent like Mdlle. 
da Gufirin's, naturally inspire thoughts of literary 
composition. Such thoughts she had, and perhaps 
she would have been happier if she had followed 
them ; but she never could satisfy herself that to 
follow them was quite consistent with the religious; 
life, and her projects of composition were gradufdly 
relinquished : — 

" Would to God that my thoughts, my spirit, had 
never taken their flight boyond the narrow round in 
which it is my lot to live ! In spite of all that people 
say to the contrary, I feel that I cannot go beyond 
my needlework and my spinning without going too 
far : I feel it, I believe it : well, then, I will keep in 
my proper sphere ; however much I am tempted, my 
spirit shall not be aUowed to occupy itself with great 
matters until it occupies itself with them in Heaven." 

And again : — 

" My journal has been untouched for a long while. 
Do you want to know why I It is because the time 
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leeina Iq me misspent which I epend in writing it. 
We owe God an account of every minute ; and is it 
not a. wrong use of our minutes to employ them in 
writing a history of our transitory days ? " 

She overcomes her scruples, and goes on writing 
the journal ; but again and again they return to her. 
Her brother tells her of the pleasure and comfort 
Bomething she haa written gives to a friend of his in 
affliction. She answers : — 

" It is from the Gross that those thoughts come, 
which your friend finds bo soothing, so unspeakably 
tender. None of them come from me. I feel my 
own aridity ; but I feel, too, that God, when he will, 
can make an ocean flow upon this bed of sand. It is 
the same with so many simple souls, from which pro- 
ceed the most admirable things ; because they are Id 
direct relation with God, without false science and 
without pride. And thus I am gradually losing my 
taste for books ; I say to myself : ' What can they 
teach me which I shall not one day know in Heaven t 
let God be my master and my study here ! ' I try to 
make him bo, and I find myself the better for it I 
read little ; I go out little ; I plunge myself in the 
inward life. How infinite are the sayings, doings, 
feelings, events of that life ! Oh, it you could but 
see them ! But what avails it to make them known 1 
God alone should be admitted to the sanctuary of the 

Beautifully as she says all this, one cannot, I think, 
read it without a sense of disquietude, without a pre- 
sentiment that this ardent spirit is foicing itself from 
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ite natural bent, tbat tJie beatitude of the true mystic 
will never te its earthly portion. And yet how simple 
and charming ia her picture of the life of religion 
which she chose as her ark of refuge, and in which 
ahe desired to place all her happiness : — 

" Cloaks, clogs, umbrellas, all the apparatus ol 
winterj went with us this morning to Andillac, where 
ws have passed the whole day ; some of it at the 
curb's house, the rest in church. How I like this hfo 
of ft country Sunday, with its activity, its journeys to 
church, its hveliness ! You find all your neighbours 
on the road ; you have a curtsey from every woman 
you meet, and then, as you go along, such a talk 
about the poultry, the slieep and cows, the good man 
and the children ! My great delight ia to give a kiss 
to these children, and see them run away and hide 
their blushing faces in their mother's gown. They 
are alarmed at /as dmimiais6los} as at a being of 
another world. One of these little things said the 
other day to its grandmotber, who was talldng of 
coming to see us ; ' Miniiui, you mustn't go to that 
castle ; there is a black hole there.' What is the 
reason that in all ages the noble's chS^tcau has been 
an object of terror J Is it because of the horrors 
that were committed there in old times ! I sup- 
pose so." 

This vague horror of the chateau, still lingering in 
the mind of the French peasant fifty years after he 
has stormed it, ia indeed curious, and is one of the 
thousand indications how unlike aristocracy on the 
• The young lady. 
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CoDtment has been to aristocracy in England. But 
tti i" is one o! the great matters with which Mdlle. de 
GuSrin would not have us occupied ; let us pass to 
the subject of Christmas in Languedoc : — 

" Christmas is come ; the beautiful festival, the one 
I love most, and which gives me the same joy as it 
gave the shepherds of fiethlehem. In real truth, 
one's whole soul sings with joy at this beautiful 
coming of God upon earth, — a coming which here is 
announced od alt sides of us by music and by our 
charming nadalei.^ Nothing at Paris can give yon a 
Dotioa of what Chriatmas is with ua. You have not 
even the midnight-masa. We all of us went to it, 
papa at our head, on the most perfect night possible. 
Never was there a finer sky than ours was that mid- 
night ; — 80 fine that papa kept perpetually throwing 
back the hood of his cloak, that he might look up at 
the sky. The ground was white with hoar-frost, but 
we were not cold ; besides, the air, as we met it, was 
warmed by the bundles of blazing torchwood which our 
servants earned in front of us to light us on our way. 
It was delightful, I do assure you ; and I should like 
you to have seen us there on our road to church, in 
those lanes with the bushes along their banks as white 
as if they were in flower. The hoar-frost makes the 
most lovely flowers. We saw a loug spray so beauti- 
ful that we wanted to take it with us as a garland for 
the communion-table, but it melted in our hands ; all 
flowers fade so soon ! I was very sorry about my 

i A peculiar ped rmig at Christmu-tima bjr the clmccli bella 
of Languadoc. 
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garland ; it vae mournful to see it drip away, and 
get smaller and smaller every minute." 

The religious life is at bottom everywhere alike ; 
but it is curious to note the varioHsness of its setting 
and outward circumstance, Catholicism has these so 
different from Protestantism ! and in Catholicism 
these accessories have, it cannot be denied, a noble- 
ness and amplitude which in Protestantism is often ' 
wanting to them. In Catholicism they have, from 
the antiquity of this form of religion, from its preten- 
sions to universality, from its really widespread pre- 
valence, from its sensuousness, something European, 
august, and imaginative : in Protestantism they often 
have, from its inferiority in all these respects, some- 
thing provincial, mean, and prosaic. In revenge, 
Protestantism has a future before it, a prospect of 
growth in alliance with the vital movement of modem 
society ; while Catholicism appears to he bent on 
widening the breach between itself and the modem 
spirit, to be fatally losing itself in the multiplication 
of dogmas, Mariolatry, and miracle-mongering. But 
the style and circumstance of actual Catholicism is 
grander than its present tendency, and the style and 
circumstance of Protestantism is meaner than it« tend- 
ency. While I was reading the journal of Mdlle. do 
Gu6rin there came into my hands the memoir and 
poems of a young Englishwoman, Miss Emma Tatham; 
and one could not but be struck with the singular con- 
trast which the two lives, — in their setting rather than 
in their inherent quality,— present. Miss Tatham had 
aot^ certainly, Mdlle. de Gu^rin's talent, but she had 
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a sincere vein of poetic feeling a gamine aptitude fi 
composition. Both were fervent Christians, and, bo 
fur, the two lives have a real resemblance j bnt, in 
the Betting of them, what a difference ! The French- 
woman ia aCathoIic in Langnedoc; the Englishwoman 
is a Protestant at Margate ; Margate, that brick-and- 
mortar image of English Protestantism, represeDting 
it in all its prose, aU its imcomeliness,— let me add, all 
its salubrity. Between the external form and fashion 
of these two lives, between the Catholic Mdlle. de 
Qu6rin's nadalet at the Languedoc Christmas, her 
chapel of moss at Eaater-time, her daQy reading of 
the life of a saint, carrying her to the most diverse 
tam«iS, fiaces, and peoples, — her quoting, when she 
waste U> fix her mind npon the staunchness which 
ibe religioti^ aspirant needs, the words of Saint 
Hacedonios to a hunter whom he met in the moun- 
|uB% " I pareue sft«r God, as you pursue after game," 
— her qooting when she wants to break a village girl 
ot disobedience to her mother, the story of the ten 
diaobedient children whom at Hippo Saint Auguatlne 
saw palsied ; — between all this and the bare, blank, 
narrowly English setting of Miss Tatham's Protes- 
tantism, her " union in church -fellowship with the 
worshippers at Hawley Square Chapel, Margate ; " her 
" singing with soft, sweet voice, the animating lines — 
' Mj Jesus to know, and feal Hia blood flow, 
'Tifl life eTertaatino, 'tia heaven below ; ' " 
her "young female teachers belonging to the Sunday- 
school," and her "Mr. Thomas Eowe, a venerable 
dasa-leader," — what a dissimilarity ! In the ground 
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of the two lives, a likeneaa ; in all their circiunstance, , 
what imlikenesB ! Ab unlikeness, it will be said, in \ 
that which is non-essential and indifferent. Non- 1 
eaaential, — yes ; indifferent, — no. The signal want \ 
of grace and chaiin in English Frotestantiam's setting 
of its religious life is not an indifferent matter ; it is 
s real weakness. This ought ye to have done, mid iiot to 
have left the other undone. 

I have said that the present tendency of Catho- 
licism, — the Catholicism of the main body of the 
Catholic clergy nnd laity, — seems likely to exaggerate 
rather than to remove all that in this form of religion 
is most repugnant to reason ; but this Catholicism 
was not that of Mdlle. de Gu^rin. The inaufBciency 
of her Catholicism comes from a doctrine which Pro- 
testantism, too, has adopted, although Protestantism, 
from its inherent clement of freedom, may find it 
easier to escape from it; a doctrine with a certain 
attraction for all noble natures, but, in the modern 
world at any rate, incurably sterile, — the doctrine of 
the emptiness and nothingness of human Ufe, of the 
superiority of renouncement to activity, of quietism 
to energy ; the doctrine which makes effort for things 
on this side of the grave a folly, and joy in things on 
this side of the grave a sin. But her Catholicism is 
remarkably free from the faults which Protestants 
commonly think inseparable from Catholicism ; the 
relation to the priest, the practice of confession, as- 
sume, when she speaks of them, an aspect which is not 
that under which Exeter Hall knows them, but which, 
—unless one is of the number of those who prefer 
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regarding that by which men and nations die to re- 
garding that by which they live, — one ia glad to study. 
" La amf essiffn," she Bays twice in her journal, "n'est 
fu'iMW ae^nswn, du repenlW dans Fanwur;" and her 
weekly journey to the eoofeseional in the little chnrch 
of Cahuzao ia her "eter pMerinage;" the little chnrch 
ia the place where she has "laissS tard de miskres." 

" This morning," she writes one 28th of November 
" I was up before daylight, dressed quickly, said my 
prayers, and started with Marie for Cahuzac When 
we got there, the chapel was occupied, which I was 
not Borry tor. I like not to be hurried, and to have 
time, before I go in, to lay bare my soul before God. 
This often takes me a long time, because my thoughti 
are apt to be flying about like these autumn leaves. 
At ten o'clock I was on my knees, listening to words 
the most salutary that were ever spoken ; and I went 
away, feeling myself a better being. Every burden 
thrown off" loaves us with a sense of brightness ; and 
when the soul has lain down the load of its sins at 
God's feet, it feela as if it had wings. What an 
admirable thing is confession ! What comforty what 
light, what strength is given me every time after I 
have said, I have sinned." 

This blessing of confession is the greater, she says, 
" the more the heart of the priest to whom we con- 
fide our repentance is hke that divine heart which 
'baa so loved us.' This is what attaches me to M. 
Eories." M. Bones was the cuii of her parish, a 
man no longer young, and of whoso loss, when he 
was about to leave them, she thus speaks : — 
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" What B grief tor me ! how much I lose in losing 
this faithful guide of my conscience, heart, and mind, 
of my whole self, which God has appointed to be in 
his charge, and which let itself he in his charge so 
gladly ! He knew the resolves which God had put 
in my heart, and I had need of his help to follow 
them. Our new curi5 cannot supply his place : he is 
BO young I and then he seems so inexperienced, bo 
undecided J It needs firmness to pluck a soul out 
of the midst of the world, and to uphold it 
against the assaults of flesh and blood. It is Satur- 
day, my day for going to Cahuzac; I am just going 
there, perhaps I shall come back more tranquil. 
God has always given me some good thing there, in 
that chapel where I have left behind me so many 
miseries." 

Such is confession for her when the priest is 
worthy ; and, when he is not worthy, she knows how 
to separate the man from the ofRce : — 

" To-day I am going to do something which I dis- 
i Bte ; but I will do it, with God's help. Do not think 
' I am on my way to the stake ) it is only that I am 
going to confess to a priest in whom I have not con- 
fidence, but who is the only one here. In this act of 
religion the man must always be separated from the 
priest, and sometimes tiie man must be annihilated." 

The same clear sense, the same freedom from super- 
stition, shows itself in all her religious life. She tella 
us, to be sure, how once, when she was a little girl, 
she stained a new frock, and on praying, in her alarm, 
to an image of the Virgin which hung in her room, 

TOL. I. I. 
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saw the stains vanish : even the austereet Protestoat 
will not judge such Mariolatry as thia very harshly. 
But, in general, the Virgin Mary fills in the religioufl 
parts of her joiu'nal no prominent place ; it is Jefius, 
not Mary. " Oh, how well has Jesus said : ' Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden,' It 
is only there, only in the bosom of God, that we can 
rightly weep, rightly rid ourselves of our burdea" 
And again : " The mystery of suffering makes one 
grasp the belief of something to be expiated, some- 
thing to be won. I see it in Jesus Christ, the Man of 
Sorrow. It was necessary that tlie Son of Mam, should 
suffer. That is all we know in the troubles and cala- 
mities of life." 

And who has ever spoken of justification more 
impressively and piously than Mdlle. de GuSrin speaks 
of it, when, after reckoning the number of minutes 
she has lived, she exclaims : — 

"My God, what have we done with all these 
minutes of ours, which thou, too, wilt one day reckonl 
Will there he any of them to count for eternal life 1 
will there bo many of tbem ! will Uiere be one of 
them ^ ' If thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss, Lord, who may abide it!' 
This close scrutiny of our time may well make us 
tremble, all of us who have advanced more than a 
few steps in life ; for God will judge us otherwise 
than as he judges the UHes of the field. I have never 
been able to understand the security of those who 
placed their whole reliance, in presenting themselves 
before God, upon a good conduct in the ordinary 
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relations of human lif& As if all our dutiee vere 
confined within the narrow sphere of this world ! To 
be a good parent, a good child, a good citizen, a good 
brother or sister, is not enough to procure entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. God demands other 
things besides these idndly eaciol virtues of tiim whom 
he means to crown with an eternity of glory." 

And, with this zeal for tJie Bpirit and power of 
religion, what prudence in her counsels of religious 
practice ; what discernment, what measure ! She has 
been speaking of the charm of the Lives of the Saints, 
and she goes on : — 

" Notwithstanding this, the Lives of ihe Saints seem 
to me, for a great many people, dangerous reading. 
I would not recommend them to a young girl, or even 
to some women who are no longer young. What one 
reads has such power over one's feelings ; and these, 
even in seeking God, sometimes go astray. Alas, we 
have seen it in poor C.'s case. What core one ought 
to take with a young person ; with what she reads, 
what she writes, her society, her prayers, — all of them 
matters which demand a mother's tender watchful- 
ness I I remember many things I did at fourteen, 
which my mother, had she Lved, would not have let 
me do. I would have done anything for God's sake ; 
I would have cast myself into an oven, and assuredly 
things like that are not God's will ; He is not pleased 
by the hurt one docs to one's health through that 
ardent but iU-regulated piety which, while it impairs 
the body, often leaves many a fault flourishing. And, 
therefori:, Saint Francois de Sales used to say to the 
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aims who asked his leave to go bare-foot : Change 
your brains and keep your shoes.' " 

Meanwhile Maurice, in a five years' absence, and 
ajuid the distroctiona of Paris, lost, or seemed to his 
sister to lose, something of his fondness for his home 
and its inmates : he certainly lost his early religious 
habits and feelings. It is on this latter loss that 
Mdlla de Gu^rin'a journal oftenest touches, — with 
infinite delicacy, but with infinite anguish : — 

" Oh, the agony of being in fear for a aoul'a salva- 
tion, who can describe it I That which caused oui 
Saviour the keenest suff'ering, in the agony of his 
Passion, was not so much the thought of the tormenta 
he was to endure, as the thought that these torments 
would be of no avail for a multitude of sinners ; for 
all those who set themselves against their redemption, 
or who do not care for it. The mere anticipation ot 
this obstinacy and this heedlessness had power to 
make aorrowfal, even unto death, the divine Son of 
Man. And this feeling all Christian souls, according 
to the measure of faith and love granted them, more 
or less share." 

Maurice returned to Le Cayla in the summer of 
1837, and passed six months there. This meeting 
entirely restored the union between him and his 
family, "These six months with us," writes his 
sister, " he lU, and finding himself so loved by us all, 
had entirely reattached him to us. Five years with- 
out seeing us, had perhaps made him a httle lose 
sight of our affection for him ; having found it again, 
he met it with all the strength of his own. He had 



BO firmly renewed, before he left us, al! family-ties, 
that nothing but death could have broken them." 
I .The Beparation in religious mattora between the 
hrotber and sister gradually diminished, and before 
Maurice died it had ceased. I have elsewhere spoken 
of Maurice's religious feeling and his character. It is 
probable that hia divergence from his sister in this 
sphere of religion was never so wide as she feared, 
and that hia reunion with her was never eo complete 
as she hoped. "Hia errors were passed," she says, 
" hia illusions were cleared away ; by the call of his 
nature, by original disposition, he had come back to 
aentiments of order. I knew ah, I followed each of 
hia steps ; out of the fiery sphere of the passions 
(which held him but a httle moment) I saw him pass 
into the sphere of the Christian life. It was a beauti- 
ful sool, the soul of Maurice." But the Uluesa which 
had caused his return to Le Oayla reappeared after 
he got back to Paris in the winter of 1837-8, Again 
he seemed to recover ; and hia marriage with a young 
Creole lady, Mdlle. Caroline de Gervain, took place 
in the autumn of 1838. At the end of September in 
that year Mdlle, de GuSrin had joined her brother 
in Fans ; she was present at his marriage, and stayed 
with him and his wife for some months afterwards. 
Her journal recommences in Apiil 1839. Zealously 
as she had promoted her brother's marriage, cordial 
as were her relations with her sister-in-law, it is evi- 
dent that a sense of loss, of loneliness, invades her, 
and Bometimes weighs her down. She writes in her 
jonmal on the 4th of May : — 
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''God tcnowB vhen we shall see one another again 1 
My own Maurice, must it be our lot to live apart, to 
tiod that this marriage which I had bo much share in 
brin^g about, which I hoped would keep us ao much 
together, leaves us more asunder than ever ! For the 
present and for the future, this troubles me more than 
! can say. My sympathies, my inclioatioos, carry me 
more towards you than towards any other member of 
our family. I have the misfortune to be fonder erf 
you than of anything elso in the world, and my heart 
had from of old built in you its happiness. Youth 
gone and life declining, I looked forward to quitting 
the scene with Maurice. At any time of life a great 
affection is a great happiness ; the spirit comes to take 
refuge in it entirely. delight and joy which will 
never be your sister's portion 1 Only in the direction 
of God shall I find an issue for my heart to love as 
it has the notion of loving, as it has the power of 

From such complainings, in which there ia un- 
doubtedly something morbid, — complainings which 
she herself blamed, to which she seldom gave way, 
but which, in presenting her character, it is not just 
to put wholly out of sight, — she was called by the 
news of an alarming return of her brother's illness. 
For some days the entries in the journal show her 
agony of apprehension. " He coughs, he coughs still 1 
Those words keep echoing for ever in my ears, and 
pursue me wherever I go ; I cannot look at the leaves 
on the trees without thinking that the winter will 
come, and then the consumptive die." She went ta 
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him, and brought him back by slow stages to Le 
Cayla, dying. He died on the 19th of July 1839. 

Thenceforward the energy of life ebbed in her; 
but the main cnords of her being, the chord of affec- 
tion, the chord of religious longing, the chord of in- 
telligence, the chord of Borrow, gave, so long as they 
answered to the touch at all, a deeper and finer sound 
than ever. Always she saw before her, " that beloved 
pale face ; " " that beautiful head, with all its difi'erent 
expreasiona, Bmiliog, speaking, suffering, dying," re- 
garded her always : — 

"I have seen his coffin in the same room, in the 
same spot where I remember seeing, when I was a 
very little girl, his cradle, when I waa brought home 
from Gaillac, where I was then staying, for his 
christening. This christening was a grand one, full 
of rejoicing, more than that of any of the rest of ua ; 
specially marked, I enjoyed myself greatly, and went 
back to Gaillac next day, charmed with my new little 
brother. Two years afterwards I came home, and 
brought with me a frock for him of my owu making. 
I dressed him in the frock, and took him out with me 
along by the warren at the north of the house, and 
there ho walked a few steps alone, ^his first walking 
alone, — and I ran with delight to tell my motherrfhe 
news : ' Maurice, Maurice has begun to walk by him- 
self : ' — Recollections which, coming back to day, break 
one's heart." 

The shortness and suffering of her brother's Hfo 
filled her with an agony of pity. " Poor beloved 
Houl, you have had hardly any happiness here below ; 
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yw» Sfe has been ho Bhort, your repose bo rare. 
God, uphold me, establiah my heart in thy faith I 
Ahs, I have too little of this supporting me I How 
w» have gazed at him and loved him , and kissed him, 
— his wife, and we, his sisters ; he lying Hf elesa in hia 
bed, hia head on the pillow as if he were asleep ! Then 
we foUowed him to the churchyard, to the grave, to 
his laBt resting-place, and prayed over him, and wept 
over him ; and we aje here again, and I am writing 
to him again, as if he were staying away from home, 
as if he were in Paris. My beloved one, can it be, 
shall we never see one another again on earth 1 " 

But in heaven t — and here, though love and hope 
finally prevailed, the very passion of the siater'a long- 
ing sometimes inspired torturing inquietudes ; — 

" I am broken down witli misery. I want to see 
him. Every moment I pray to God to grant me this 
grace. Heaven, the world of spirits, is it so far from 
us) deptli, mystery of the other life which 
separates us I I, who was so eagerly anxious about 
him, who wanted so to know all that happened to 
him, ^wherever he noay be now, it is over ! I follow 
him into the three abodes ; I stop wistfully before the 
place of bliss, I pass on to the place of suffering, — to 
th% gulf of fire. My G-od, my God, no ! Not there 
let my brother be I not there ! And he is not : hia 
soul, the soul of Maurice, among the lost . . . horrible 
fear, no ! But in purgatory, where the soul is cleansed 
by suffering, where the failings of the heart are ex- 
piated, the douhtings of the spirit, the half-yieldings 
to evil I Perhaps my brother is there and suffers, and 
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' calls to us amidst his ang^uiah of repentance, as he used 
to call to ua amidst bis bodily suffemig : ' Help me, 
you who love me.' Yes, beloved one, by prayer. I 
wiU go and pray ; prayer has been such a powei to 
me, and I wiU pray to the end. Prayer ! Oh ! and 
prayer for the dead ; it is the dew ot purgatory." 

Often, alaa, the gracious dew would not fall ; the 
air of her soul was parched; the arid wind, which 
aomewhere in the depths of her being, blew. 
She marks in her journal the 1st of May, "this return 
of the loveliest month in the year," only to keep up 
the old habit ; even the month of May can no longer 
igiveberany pleasure: "Toviestchanyi- — all is changed," 
She is crushed by ' ' the misery which has nothing good 
in it, the tearless, dry misery, which bruises the heart 
like a hammer." 

I am dying to everything. I am dying of a slow 
moral agony, a condition of unutterable suS'ering. 
Lie there, my poor journal ! be forgotten with all this 
world which is fading away from me. I will write 
here no more until I come to life again, until God 
re-awakens me out of this tomb in which my soul lies 
buried. Maurice, my beloved ! it was not thus with 
me when I had y(m I The thought of Maurice could 
revive me from the most profound depression: to 
have him in the world was enough for me. With 
Maurice, to be buried alive would have not seemed 
dull to me." 

And, as a burden to this funereal strain, the old 
ntfe ri idaid of Bossuet, profound, solemn, steiile : — 

" So beautiful in the morning, and in the evening, 
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(haif how the thought disenchants one, and tnnis 
one from the world I I can understand that Spanish 
grandee who, after lifting up the winding-sheet of a 
heaatiful queen, threw himself into the cloister and 
became a great saints I would have all my friends at 
La Trappe, in the interest of their eternal welfare. 
Not that in the world one cannot be saved, not that 
there are not in the world duties to be discharged 
as sacred and as beautiful as here are in the cloister, 
but ....** 

And there she stops, and a day or two afterwards 
her journal comes to an end. A few fragments, a few 
letters carry us on a little later, but after the 22d of 
August 1845 there is nothing. To make known her 
brother's genius to the world was the one task she set 
herself after his death ; in 1840 came Madame Sand's 
noble tribute to him in the Bevus des Deux Monies; 
then followed projects of raising a yet more enduring 
monument to his fame, by collecting and publishing 
his scattered compositions; these projects I have 
already said, were baffled ; — MdUe. de 6u6rin's letter 
of the 22d of August 1845 relates to this disappoint- 
ment. In silence, during nearly three years more, 
she faded away at Le Cayl& She died on the 31st 
of May 1848. 

M Trebutien has accomplished the pious task in 
which Mdlle. de 6u6rin was baffled, and has estab- 
lished Maurice's fame; by publishing this journal 
he has established Eugenie's also. She was very 
different from her brother; but she too, like him, 
had that in her which preserves a reputation. Her 
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Eoul had the same characteristic quality as his ; 
talent, — distiTiclwn. Of this quality the world is im- ' 
patient ; it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, 
hatea it; — it ends by receiving its influence, and by 
undergoing its law. This quality at last inexorably 
corrects the worid'a blunders, and fixes the worid's 
ideals. It procures that the popular poet shall not 
finally pass for a Pindar, nor the popular historian 
for a TacituB, nor the popular preacher for a Boasuet. 
To the circle of spirits marked by this rare quality, 
Maurice and Eugenie de Gu6rin belong; they will 
take their place in the sky which these inhabit, and | 
shine cloee to one another, lueida sidera. I 




" I KNOW not if I deserve that a laurel- wreath should 
one day be laid on my coffin. Poetry, dearly aa I 
have loved it, has always been to me but a divine 
plaything, I have never attached any great value to 
poetical fame ; and I trouble myself very little whether 
people praise my verses or blame them. But lay on 
my coffin a sword; for I was a brave soldier in the 
Liberation War of humanity." 

Heine bad hie full share of love of fame, and cared 
quite as much as hie brethren of the genus inUalMe 
whether people praised his verses or blamed them. 
And he was very little of a hero. Posterity will 
certainly decorate his tomb with the emblem of the 
laurel rather than with the emblem of the aword. 
Still, for his contemporariesj for us, for the Europe 
of the present centujy, he is significant chiefly for 
the reason which he himself in the words jnst quoted 
aeaigns. He is significant because he was, if not pre- 
eminently a brave, yet a bnlliant, a most effective 
soldier in the liberation War of humanity. 



To ascertain the master-current in the literature 
of an epoch, and to distinguish this from all minor i 
currents, is one of the critic's highest functions; in 
discharging it he shows how far he possesses the 
most indiapensahle quality of his office, — justneae of 
spirit The living writer who has done moat to make I 
England acquainted with German authors, a man of ! 
genius, but to whom precisely this one quaJity of 
joatneBs of spirit is perhaps wanting, — I mean Mr. 
Carlyle,- — seems to me in the result of his labours on 
German literature to afford a proof how very neces- 
sary to the critic this quality is. Mr. Carlylo has 
Bpoben admirably of Goethe ; but then Goethe stands 
before all men's eyes, the manifest centre of German 
literature ; and from this centra! source many rivers 
flow. Which of these rivers is the main stream 1 
which of the courses of spirit which we see active in 
Goethe is the course which will most influence the 
future, and attract and be continued by the most 
powerful of Goethe's auccesaors 1 — that is the queation. 
Mr, Carlyle attaches, it seems to me, far too much 
importance to the romantic school of Germany, — 
Tieck, Novalis, Jean Paul Eichter, — and gives to 
these writers, really gifted as two, at any rate, of 
them are, an undue prominence. These writers, and 
others with aims and a general tendency the same as 
theira, are not the real inheritors and continuators of 
Goethe's power ; the current of their activity is not 
the main current of German literature after Goethe. 
Far more in Heine's works flows this main current , 
Heine, far more than Tieck or Jean Paul Richter, is 
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the contmuator of that which, in Goethe's varied 
activity, is the most powerful and vital; on Heine, 
of all German authors who eurvived Goethe, incom- 
parably the largest portion of Goethe's mantle fell. 
I do not forget that when Mr, Carlyle was dealing 
with German literature, Heine, though he waa clearly 
above the horizon, had not shone forth with all 
hia strength ; I do not forget, too, that after ten or 
twenty years many things may come out plain hefore 
the critic which before were hard to bo discerned by 
him ; and assuredly no one would dream of imputing 
it as a fault to Mr. Carlyle that twenty years ago he 
mistook the central current in German literature, 
overlooked the rising Heine, and attached undue im- 
portance to that romantic school which Heiue waa to 
destroy ; one may rather note it as a misfortune, sent 
perhaps as a delicate chastisement to a critic, who, — 
man of genius as he Is, and no one recognises hia 
genius more admirably than I do, — has, for the. func- 
tions of the critic, a httle too much of the self-will 
and eccentricity of a genuine son of Great Britain. 

Heine is noteworthy, because he is the most im- 
portant German successor and continuator of GEoethe 
in Gioethe'a most important line of activity. And 
which of Goethe's lines of activity is this t — Hia line 

activity as " a soldier in the war of liberation of 
humanity." 

Heine himself would hardly have admitted thia 
affiliation, though he waa far too powerful-minded s 
man to decry, with some of the vulgar German 
liberals, Goethe's genius, "The wind of the Paris 
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Revolution," he writes after the three days of 1830, 
"blew about the candles a httle in the dark night ol 
Germany, so that the red curtains of a German throne 
or two caught fire ; but the old watchmen, who do 
the police of the German kingdoms, are already 
bringing out the fire engines, and will keep the 
candles closer snuffed foi the future. Poor, fast- 
bound German people, lose not all heart in thy bonds ! 
The fashionable coating of ice melts off from my 
heart, my soul quivers and my eyes hum, and that is 
a. disadvantageous state of things for a writer, who 
should control his subject-matter and keep himself 
beautifully objective, as the artistic school would 
have us, and as Goethe has done ; he has come to be 
eighty years old doing this, and minister, and in good 
condition ; — poor Gorman people ! that is thy greatest 



But hear Goethe himself : "HI were to say what 
I had really been to the Germans in general, and to 
the young German poets in particular, I should say I 
had been their liberaioT." 

Modem times find themselves with an immense 
Bystem of institutions, established facts, accredited 
dogmas, customs, rules, which have come to them 
from times not modem. In tills system their life 
has to be carried forward ; yet they have a sense that 
this system is not of their own creation, that it by no 
means corresponds exactly with the wants of their 
actual life, that, for them, it is customary, not rational. 
The awakening of this sense is the awakening of the 
modem spirit. The modem spirit is now awake 
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almost everywhere ; the sense of want of correspond- 
ence between the forms of modem Europe and ita 
spirit, between the new wine of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth ccDturica, and the old bottles of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, or even of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth, almost every one now per- 
ceives ; it is no longer dangerous to affirm that this 
want of correspondence exists ; people are even be- 
ginning to be shy of denying it To remove this 
want of correspondenco is beginning to be the settled 
endeavour of most persons of good sense. Dissolvents 
of the old European system of dominant ideas and 
facts we must all be, all of us who have any power 
of working ; what we have to study is that we may 
not be acrid dissolventa of it, 

And how did Goethe, that grand dissolvent in an 
age when there were fewer of them than at present, 
proceed in his task of dissolution, of liberation of the 
modem European from the old routine 1 He shall 
tell us himself. " Through me the German poets 
have become aware that, as man must live from 
within outwards, so the artist must work from within 
outwards, seeing that, make what contortions he will, 
he can only bring to light his own individuality. I 
can clearly mark where this influence of mine has 
made itself felt ; there arises out of it a, kind of poetry 
of nature, and only in this way is it possible to be 
original." 

My voice shall never be joined to those which 
decry Goethe, and if it is said that the foregoing is a 
lame and impotent conclusion to Gpe^ie!s-(leolaratuii 
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that he had been tlio liberator of the Germans in 
general, and of the young German poeta in particular, 
I say it is not. Goethe's profound, imperturbable 
naturaJiam is absolutely fatal to all routine tliiuking; 
he puts the standard, once for all, inside every man 
instead of outside him ; when he is told, such a 
thing must be ao, there is immeoae authority and 
custom in favour of its being bo, it has been held to 
be BO tor a thousand years, he anawora with Olympian 
politeness, "But^is_it_so? is it so to me?" Nothing 
oouId~Be more really subversive of the foundations on 
which the old European order rested ; and it may be 
remarked that no persons are so radically detached 
from this order, no persons so thoroughly modem, as 
those who have felt Goethe's influence most deeply. 
If it is said that Goethe professes to have in this way 
deeply influenced but a few persons, and those per- 
sons poets, one may answer that he could have taken 
no better way to secure, in the end, the ear of the 
world ; for poetry is simply the most beautiful, im- 
pressive, and widely effective mode of saying things, 
and hence its importance. Nevertheless the process 
of hberation, as Goethe worked it, though sure, is 
undoubtedly slow; he came, as Heine says, to be 
eighty years old in thus working it, and at tie end 
of that time the old Middle-Age machine was still 
creaking on, the thirty German courts and their cham- 
berlains subsisted in ail their glory ; Goethe himself 
was a minister, and the visible triumph of the modem 
spirit over prescription and routine seemed as far off 
u ever. It was the year 1830 : the Geiman sore- 
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reigns had passed the preceding fifteen years in 
breaking the promiseB of freedom they had made to 
their subjects when they wanted their help in the 
final struggle with Napoleon. Great events were 
happening in France ; the revolution, defeated in 
1815, had arisen from its defeat, and was wresting 
from its adversaries the power Heinrieh Heine, a 
young man of genius, bom at Hamburg^and with all 
the culture of Germany, but by race a Jew; with 
warm sympathies for Fi-ance, whose revolution had 
given to Ins race the righta of citizenship, and whose 
rule had been, as is well knowB, popular in the Rhine 
provinces, where he passed his youth ; with a pas- 
eionate admiration for the great French Emperor 
with a passionate contempt for the sovereigns who 
bad overthrown him, for their stents, and for their 
policy,— Heinrieh Heine was in 1830 in no humour 
for any such gradual process of liberation from the 
old order of things as that which Goethe had fol- 
lowed. His counsel was for open war. Taking that 
! terrible modem weapon, the pen, in his hand, he 
passed the remainder of his life in one fierce battla 
What was that battle 1 the reader will ask. It was a 
life and death battle with Philistinism. 

Philistinism I — we have not the expression in Eng- 
lish. Perhaps we have not the word because we have 
so much of the thing. At Soli, I imagine, they did 
not talk of solecisms ; and here, at the very head- 
quarters of Goliath, nobody talks of Philistinism. 
The French have adopted the term ipider (grocer), to 
designate the sort of being whom the C 
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nate by the term Philistine ; but the French term, — 
besides that it casts a slur upon a respBctable class, 
composed of living and susceptible membera, while 
the original Philistines are dead and buried long ago, 
— is really, I think, in itself much less apt and ex- 
pressive than the German term. Efforts have been 
made to obtain in English some term equivalent to 
Philister or Spider; Mr. Cartyle has made several such 
efforts: "respectability with its thousand gigs," he 
says ; — well, the occupant of every one of these gigs 
is, Mr Carlyle means, a Philistine. However, the 
word respectable is far too valuable a word to be thus 
perverted from its proper meaning; if the English are 
ever to have a word for the thing we are speaking of, 
— and so prodigious are the changes which the modern 
spirit is introducing, that even we Enghsh shall per- 
haps one day come to want such a word, — I thint we 
had much better take the term Philistine itself. 

PkiUstine must have originally meant, in the mind 
of those who invented the nickname, a strong, dogged, 
unenlightened opponent of the chosen people, of the 
children of the hght. The party of change, the would- 
be remodellors of the old traditional European order, 
the invokers of reason against custom, the representa- 
tives of the modem spirit in every sphere whore it is 
applicable, regarded themselves, with the robust self- 
confidence natural to reformers as a chosen people, as 
children of the light They regarded their adversaries 
us humdrum people, slaves to routine, enemies to 
hght; stupid and oppressive, but at the same time 
very strong. This explains the love which Heine, 
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dkat PiJadlii of the modent spirit^ has for France ; it 
fts^tlains the preference which he gives to France ovet 
(Germany: "the Frertch," he says, "are the chosen 
(WJpIe of the new religion, its first gospels and dogmaa 
lutTe been drawn up in their language ; Paris ia 
the new Jerusalem, and the lihine is the Jordan 
which divides the consecrated land of freedom from 
the land of the Philistines." He means that the 
French, as a people, have shown more accessibility to 
ideas than any other people ; that prescription and 
routine have had less hold upon them than upon any 
other people ; that they have shown most readiness 
to move and to alt«r at the bidding (real or enpposed) 
of reason. This explains, too, the detestation which 
Heine had for the Enghsh ; " I might settle in Eng- 
land," he says, in his exile, " if it were not that I 
should find there two things, coal-smoke and Englisb- 
men ; I cannot abide either." What he hated in the 
English waj the " iichtbrittische Beschninktheit," as he 
calls it, — the genuine BritiA narrmimess. In truth, tlie 
English, profoundly as they have modified the old 
Middle-Age order, great as is the liberty which they 
have secured for themselves, have in all their changes 
proceeiled, to use a familiar expression, by the rule of 
thumb ; what was intolerably inconvenient to them they 
have suppressed, and as they have suppressed it, not 
because it was irrational, but because it was practically 
inconvenient, they have seldom in suppressing it ap- 
pealed to i«asou, bat always, if possible, to some pre- 
cedent, or form, or letter, which served as a convenient 
inatrumont for tbdr purpose, and which saved then 
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from the necessity of recurring to general principles. 
They have thus become, in a certain sense, of all 
people the moet inaccessible to ideas and the most im- 
patient of them; inaccessible to them, because of their 
want of familiarity with them; and impatient of them 
because they have got on so well without them, that 
they deapise those who, not having got on as well as 
themselves, still make a fuss for what they themselves 
have done so well without. But there has certainly 
followed from hence, in this country, somewhat of a 
general depression of pure intelligence ; Philistia has 
come to be thought by us the true Land of Promise, 
and it is anything but that ; the bom lover of ideas, 
the bom hater of commonplaces, must feel iu tliie 
country, that the sky over his head is of brass and 
iron. The enthusiast for the idea, for reason, values 
reason, the idea, in and for themselves; he values 
them, irrespectively of the practical conveniences 
which their triumph may obtain for him; and the 
man who regards the possession of these practical 
conveniences as something sufficient in itself, some- 
thing which compensates for the absence or surrender, 
of the idea, of reason, is, in his eyes, a Fhilistina 
This is why Heine so often and so mercilessly attacks 
the liberals; much as he hates conservatism he hates 
Philistinism even more, and whoever attacks conser- ,' 
vatism itself ignobly, not as a child of light, not in the/ 
name of the idea, is a Philistine. Our Cobbett is thus ' 
tor him, much as he disliked our clergy and aristo- 
Cray whom Cobbett attacked, a Philistine with six 
fingers on every hand and on every foot six toes, four- 
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aud'twenty in number: a Philistine, the staff of whose 
spear ia like aweaver'a beam. Thus he speaks of him :— 

" While I translate Cobbett'a words, the man him- 
self comes bodily before my mind's eye, as I saw him 
at that uproarioua dinner at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, mth hia scolding red face and hia radical 
laugh, in which venomous hate mingles with a mock- 
ing exultation at his enemies' surely approaching 
downfall. He is a chained cur, who falls with equal 
fury on every one whom he does not know, often 
bites the best friend of the house in his calves, b&ika 
incessantly, and just because of this incessantnesa of 
his barking cannot get listened to, even when be barks 
at a real thiet Therefore tbe diBtinguiahed thieyea 
who plunder England do not think it necessary to 
throw the growling Cobbett ahone to stop his mouth. 
This makes the dog furiousiy savage, and he shows 
all his hungry teeth. Poor old Cobbett ! England's 
dog I I have no love for thee, for every vulgar nature 
my soul abhors ; but thou touchest me to the inmost 
soul with pity, as I see how thou strainest in vain to 
break loose and to get at those tbieves, who make off 
with their booty before thy very eyes, and mock at 
thy fruitless springs and thine impotent howling." 

There is balm in Philistia as well as in Gilead. A 
chosen circle of children of the modem spirit, per- 
fectly emancipated from prejudice and commonplace, 
regarding the ideal side of things in all its efforts for 
change, passionately despising half-measures and con- 
descension to human folly and obstinacy, — with a 
bewildered, timid, torpid multitude behind, — conducta 
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a country to tlie govemment of Herr vob Bismarck. 
A nation regarding the practical side of things in ita 
eflbrts for change, attacking not what is irrational, 
but what is preseingly inconvenient, and attacking 
this as one body, "moving altogether if it move at 
ail," and treating children of Eght like the veiy 
harshest of stepmothers, comes to the prosperity and 
liberty of modem England. For all that, however, 
Philistia (let me say it again) is not the true promised 
land, as we English commonly imagine it to be ^ and 
onr excessive neglect of the idea, and consequent in- 
aptitude for it, threatens us, at a moment when the 
idea is beginning to exercise a Tcal power in human 
society, with serious future inconvenience, and, in the 
meanwhile, cuts us off from the sympathy of other 
nations, which feel its power more than we do. 

But, in 1830, Heine very soon found that the fire- 
engines of the German goveromenta were too much 
for his direct efforts at incendiarism. " What demon 
drove me," he cries, " to write my Reisebilder, to edit 
a newspaper, to plague myself with our time and its 
interests, to try and shake the poor German Hodge 
out of iiis thousand years' sleep in his hole I What 
good did I get by it ! Hodge opened his eyes, only 
to shut them again immediately ; he yawned, only to 
begin snoring again the next minute louder than ever ; 
he stretched his stiff ungainly limba, only to sink 
down again directly afterwards, and lie like a dead 
man in the old bed of his accustomed habits. I must 
have rest ; but where am I to find a lesting-plue % 
In Germany I can no longer stay." 
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This is Heine's jesting account of his own efforts 
to rouae Germany : now tor his pathetic account of 
them ; it ia because he unites so much wit with ao 
much pathos that he is so effective a writer : — 

" The Emperor Charles the Fifth sate in sore straits, 
in the Tyrol, encompassed hy his enemies. All hia 
knights and courtiers had forsaken him; not one 
came to his help. I know not if he had at that time 
the cheese face with which Holbein has painted him 
for us. But I am sure that under lip of his, with its 
contempt for mankind, stuck out even more than it 
does in his portraits. How could ho but contemn the 
tribe which in the sunshine of hia prosperity had 
fawned on him ao devotedly^ and now, in hia dark 
distress, left him all alone J Then suddenly hia door 
opened, and there came in a man in disuse, and, as 
he threw hack his cloak, the Kaiser recognised in him 
his faithful Conrad von der Rosen, the court jester. 
This man brought him comfort and counsel, and he 
was the court jester ! 

" German fatherland ! dear German people 1 I 
am thy Conrad von der Rosen, The man whoae 
proper business was to amuse thee, and who in good 
times should have catered only for thy mirth, makes 
his way into thy prison in time of need ; here, under 
my cloak, I bring thee thy sceptre and crown ; dost 
thou not recognise me, my Kaiser 1 If I cannot free 
thee, I will at least comfort thee, and thou shall at 
least have one with thee who will prattle with thee 
about thy sorest affliction, and whisper courage to 
thee, and love thee, and whose best joke and beat 




blood shall be at thy service. For thou, my people, 
art the true Kaiser, the true lord of the land ; thy 
will is Bovereign, and more legitimate far than that 
purple Tel est noire plaisir, which invokes a divine 
right with no better warrant than the anointings of 
shaven and shorn ju^lers ; thy will, my people, is 
the sole rightful source of power. Though now thou 
liest down in thy bondsj yet in the end will thy right- 
ful cause prevail ; the day of deKverance is at hand, 
a. new time is beginning. My Kaiser, the night is 
over, and out there glows the ruddy dawn. 

" ' Conrad von der Rosen, my fool, thou art mis- 
taken ; perhaps thou takest a headsman's gleaming 
axe tor the sun, and the red of dawn is only blood.' 

" 'No, my Kaiser, it is the sun, though it is rising 
in the west ; these six thousand years it has always 
risen in the east ; it is high time there should come a 
change.' 

" ' Conrad von der Rosen, my fool, thou hast lost 
the bells out of thy red cap, and it has now such an 
odd look, that red cap of thine 1 ' 

" 'Ah, my Kaiser, thy distress has made me shake 
my head so hard and fierce, that the fool's belle have 
dropped ofif my cap; the cap is none the worse for that' 

" ' Conrad von der Rosen, my fool, what is that 
noise of breaking and cracking outside there 1 ' 

" ' Hush ! that is the saw and the carpenter's axe, 
and soon the doors of thy prison will be burst open, 
and thou wilt be free, my Kaiser ! ' 

"'Ami then really Kaiser 1 Ah, I forgot, it is 
the fool who tells me so ' ' 
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" ' Oh, sigh not, my dear master, the air of thj 
prison makes thee so desponding ! when once thou 
hast got thy rights again, thou wilt feel once more 
the bold imperial blood in thy veins, and thou wilt 
be proud like a Kaiser, and violent, and gracious, and 
unjust, and smiling, and ungrateful, as princes are,' 

" ' Conrad von der Eosen, my fool, when I am 
free, what wilt thou do then ?' 

" ' I will then sew new bells on to my cap,' 

" ' And how shall I recompense thy fidelity t' 

" ' Ah, dear master, by not leaving me to die in a 
ditch!'" 

I wish to mark Heine's place in modem European 
literature, the scope of his activity, and his valaa 
I cannot attempt to give here a detailed account of 
his life, or a description of his separate works. Id 
May 1831 he went over his Jordan, the Rhine, and 
fixed himself in his new Jerusalem, Paris. There, 
henceforward, he lived, going in general to some 
French watering-place in the summer, but making 
only one or two short visits to Germany during the 
rest of his life. His works, in verse and prose, suc- 
ceeded each other without stopping; a collected 
edition of them, filling seven cloaely-printed octavo 
volumes, has been published in America;^ in the 
collected editions of few people's works ia there so 
little to skip. Those who wish for a single good 
specimen of him should read his first important 
work, the work which made his reputation, the 
Btisehilder, or "Travelling Sketches:" prose and 

' A GoiupteM editiuu hiu at Wt apiwared in G«rmaiij. 
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YtTse, wit and EeriousQesg, are mingled m it, »nd 
the mingling of these is characteristic of Heine, and 
is nowhere to he seen practised more naturally and 
happily than in his Jidsebilder. In 1847 his health, 
which till then bad always been perfectly good, gave 
way. He had a kind of paralytic stroke. HIb 
malady proved to be a softening of the spinal 
marrow : it was incurable ; it made rapid progresB. 
In May 1848, not a year after his first attack, he 
went out of doors for the last time ; but his disease 
took more than eight years to kUl bim , For nearly 
eight years he lay helplesa on a conch, with the use 
of his limbs gone, wasted almost to the proportions 
of a child, wasted so that a woman could carry him 
about; the sight of one eye lost, that of the other 
greatly dimmed, and requiring, that it might be 
exercised, to have the palsied eyelid lifted and held 
up by the finger ; all this, and, besides this, suffering 
at short intervals paroxysms of nervous agony. I 
have said he was not pre-eminently brave; but in 
the astonishing force of spirit with which he retained 
his activity of mind, even hia gaiety, amid all his 
BufTering, and went on composing with undiminished 
fire to the last, be was truly brave. Nothing could 
clog that aerial lightness. "Pouvez-vous eifflerl" 
bis doctor asked him one day, when he was almost 
at bis last gasp; — "sifBer," as every one knows, has 
the double meaning of to whistle and to hiss .■—" H^las ! 
non," was his whispered answer ; " pas mSme une 
com6die de M. Scribe!" M. Scribe is, or was, the 
favourite dramatist of the t'rench Philistine. ■' Mj 
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oervee," he stud to some one who asked him about 
Lhem in 1855, the year of the great ElxhibitioD in 
Paris, "my nen-es are of that quite singularly 
remarkable miGcrablene^ of uaturi^ that I sua con- 
vinced they would get at the Exhibition the grand 
medal for pain and misery." He re&d all the medical 
books which treated of his complamt "But," said 
he to some one who found him thus engaged, "what 
good this reading is to do me I don't know, except 
that it will qualify me to give lectures in heaven on 
the ignorance of doctors on earth about diseaaea of 
the spinal marrow." What a matter of grim serious- 
ness are our own ailments to most of us ! yet with 
this gaiety Heine treated his to the end. That end, 
so long Id coming, came at last. Heine died on the 
17th of Ftbrnary 1856, at the age of fifty-eight By 
his will he forbade that his remains should be trans- 
ported to Giennany. He Ues buried in the cemetery 
of Montmartre, at Paris. 

His direct political action was null, and this is 
neither to be wondered at nor regretted ; direct 
l>olitical action is not the true function of literature, 
and Heine was a bom man of letters. Even in his 
favourite France the turn taken by public atfairs was 
not at all what he wished, though he read French 
politics by no means as we in England, most of us, 
read them. Ho thought things were tending there 
to the triumph of communism ; and to a, champion 
of the idea like Heine, what there is gross and 
communism was very repulsive. "It is 
all of no use," he cried on his duath-bed, " the future 
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belongs to oiir enemies, the CominuniBts, and Lonia 
Napoleon is their John the BaptiBt." "And yet," 
— he added with all his old love for that remarkable 
entity, so full of attraction for him, so profoundly 
unknown in England, the French people, — "do not 
believe that God lets all this go forward merely as 
a grand comedy. Even though the Communists 
deny him to-day, be knows better than they do, that 
a time will come when tliey will learn to beheve in 
him." After 1831, hia hopes of soon upsetting the 
German Governments had Jiod away, and hia pro- i 
pagandism took another, a, more truly literary, char- 
acter. It took the character of an intrepid applica- 
tion of the modem spirit to literature. To the ideas 
with which the burning questions of modem life filled 
him, he made all his sub]ect-matt«r minister. He [ 
touched all the great points in the career of the i 
human race, and here he but followed the tendency i 
of the wide culture of Germany ; but he touched ', 
them with a wand which broiight them ail under a 
light whore the modem eye cares most to see them, 
and here he gave a lesson to the culture of Germany, 
— BO wide, so impartial, that it is apt to become alack 
and powerless, and to lose itself in its materials for 
want of a strong central idea round which to group 
all its other ideas. So the mystic and romantic 
school of Germany lost itself in the Middle Ages, 
was overpowered by their influence, came to ruin by 
its vain dreams of renewing them. Heine, with a 
far profounder sense of the mystic and romantic 
ibarm of the Middle Age than Gcerres, or Brentano, 
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had DO manifestation of the modem spirit, a.a this 
spirit manifests itself in Goethe's works or Heine's. 
And the reason is not far to seek. We had neither 
the Gennan wealth of ideas, nor the French enthu- 
sisfim for applying ideaa. There reigned in the maas 
of the nation that inveterate inaccessibility to ideas, 
that Philistinism, — to use the German nickname, — 
which reacts even on the individual genius that is 
exempt from it In our greatest literary epoch, that 
of the Elizabethan age, English society at large was 
a<:cessibie to ideas, was permeated by them, was 
vivified by them, to a degree which baa never been 
reached in England since. Hence the unique great 
ness in English literature of Shakspeare and bis con- 
temporaries. They were powerfully upheld by the 
intellectual life of their nation ; they applied freely 
in literature the then modem ideas, — the ideas of the 
Renascence and the Reformation. A few years after- 
wards the great Enghah middle class, the kernel of 
the nation, the class whose intelligent sympathy had 
upheld a Shakspeare, entered the prison of Puritaniam, 
and had the key turned on its spirit there for two 
hundred years. He e/alargeth a riatum, says Job, and 
slraiieneth U agwi. 

literary movement of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the eigna! attempt to apply freely 
the modern spirit was made in England by two mem- 
tbe aristocratic class, Byron and Shelley, 
Aristocracies are, as such, naturally impenetrable by 
ideas ; but their individual members have a high 
courage and a turn for breaking bounds ; and a 
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of geniiis, who is the bom child of tho idea, happening 
to be bom in the aristocratic raulcs, chafes against tho 
obstacles which prevent Iiim from freely developing 
it. But Byi'on and Shelley did not succeed in their 
attempt freely to apply the modem spirit in English 
literature ; they could not succeed in it ; the resistance 
to baffle them, the want of intelligent sympathy to 
guide and uphold them, were too great Their liter- 
ary creation, compared with tho literary creation of 
Shakspeare and Spenser, compai-ed with the literary 
creation of Goethe and Heine, is a failure. The 
beat literary creation of that time in England pro- 
ceeded from men who did not make the same bold 
attempt as Byron and Shelley. What, in fact, was 
the career of the chief English men of letters, theii 
contemporaries 1 The gravest of them, Wordsworth, 
retired (in Middle-Age phrase) into a monastery. I 
mean, he plunged Idmself in the inward hfe, he 
voluntarily cut himself off from the modern spirit 
Coleridge took to opium. Scott became the liistorio- 
grapher-royal of feudalism. Keats passionately gave 
himself up to a sensuous genius, to his faculty for 
interpreting nature ; and he died of consumption at 
twenty-five. Wordsworth, Scott, and Keats have 
left admirable works ; far more solid and complete 
works than those which Byron and Shelley have left. 
Bat their works have this defect, — they do not belong 
to that which is the main current of the literature of 
modem epochs, they do not apply modem ideas to 
life ; they constitute, therefore, minor currNUs, and all 
other literary work of our day, however popular, 
TOL, I S 
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which has the same defect, also constitutes but a. 
minor ciorrent. Byron and Shelley will long bo re- 
membered, long after the inadequacy of their actual 
work is clearly recogni3ed for their passionate, their 
Titanic effort to flow in the main stream of modern 
literature ; their names \viU be greater than their 
writings ; slat magni iwrniiM wmhra. 

Heine's literary good fortime was superior to that 
of Byron and Shelley. His theatre of operations was 
Gennany, whose Philiatinism does not consist in her 
want of ideas, or in her inaccessibility to ideas, for she 
, teems with them and loves them, but, as I have said, 
■. in her feeble and hesitating application of modem 
jideaa to life. Heine's intense modernism, his absolute 
freedom, his utter rejection of stock classicism and 
stock romanticism, his bringing all things under the 
point of view of the nineteenth century, were under- 
stood and laid to heart by Germany, through virtue 
of her immense, tolerant intellectualism, much as 
there was in all Heine said to affront and wound 
Gennany. The wit and ardent modem spirit of 
France Heine joined to the cidture, the seutiment, 
the thought of Germany. This is what makes him so 
remarkable ; his wonderful clearness, lightness, and 
freedom, united with such power of feeling, and 
width of range. Is there anywhere keener wit than 
in his story of the French abbi5 who was his tutor, 
and who wanted to get from him that la religion is 
French for der Glavhe .■ " Six times did ho ask me the 
question : ' Henry, what is der Glavbe in French ) ' 
<uid six times, and each time with a greater burst of 
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tears, did I answer him- — 'It is le crMit.' And at 
the seventh time, his face pnrple with rage, the in- 
furiated questioner screamed out : ' It is fe religion ; ' 
and a rain of cutfs descended upon me, and all the 
other boys burst out laughing. Since that day I have 
never been able to hear la religion mentioned, without 
feeling a tremor run through my back, and my cheeks 
grow red with shame." Or in that comment on the 
fate of Professor Saalfeld, who had been addicted to 
writing furious pamphlets against Napoleon, and who 
was a professor at Gottingen, a great seat, according 
to Heine, of pedantry and Philistinism : " It is 
curious," says Heine, " the three greatest adversaries 
of Napoleon have all of them ended miserably. 
Castlereagh cut hia own throat ; Louis the Eighteenth 
rotted upon his throne ; and Professor Saalfeld is 
still a professor at Gottingen." It is impossible to go 
beyond that. 

What wit, again, in that saying which every one 
has heard : " The Englishman loves liberty like his 
lawful wife, the Frenchman loves her like bis mistress, 
the German loves her like hia old grandmother." 
But the turn Heine gives to this incomparable saying 
is not BO well known ; and it is by that turn he shows 
himself the bom poet he is, — full of delicacy and 
tenderness, of inexhaustible resource, infinitely new 
and striking : — 

"And yet, after all, no one can ever tell how 
things may turn out. The grumpy Englishman, in 
an ill-temper with his wife, is capable of some day 
putting a rope round her neck, and taking her to 



be eold at SmitLfield. The inconstant Frenchman 
may become unfuithful to his adored miEtress, and be 
seen fluttering about the Palais Eoyal after another, 
Bid the German mil never guile aiandon his old gramd- 
molher ; he will always keep for her a nook by the 
chimney-comer, where she can tell her fairy storioi 
to the listening children." 

Is it possible to touch more delicately and happily 
both the weakness and the strength of Germany ; — 
pedantic, simple, enslaved, free, ridiculous, admirable 
Gfermany 1 

And Heine's verse,— his lAeder t Oh, the comfort, 
after dealing with French people of genius, irresistibly 
impelled to try and express themselves in verse, 
launching out into a deep which destiny has sown 
with 80 many rocks for them, — the comfort of coming 
to a man of genius, who finds in verse his freest and 
most perfect expression, whose voyage over the deep 
of poetry destiny makes smooth ! After the rhythm, 
to us, at any rate, with the German paste in ooi 
composition, so deeply unsatieifying, of^ — 



what a blessing to arrive at rhythms like— 



" Sielist Behr sterbebliis slicb aus, 
Doah getroflt ! dn bis'fe zu Haiia— ^" 

in which one's soul can tak<'3 pleasure I The magie 
of Heine's poetical foim is ii icomparable ; he chiefly 
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OWH a form of old German popular poetry, a ballad- 
form which has more rapidity and grace than any 
ballad-form of ours; he employs this form, with the 
most exquisite lightness and ease, and yet it has at 
the samo time the inborn fulness, pathos, and old- 
world charm of all true forms of popular poetry. 
Thus in Heine's poetry, too, one perpetually blendal 
the impression of French modernism and clearness, 
with that of German sentiment and fulness ; and to 
give this blended impression is, as I have said, Heine's 
great characteristic To feel it, one mnst read him ; 
he gives it in his form as well as in his contents, and 
by translation I can only reproduce it so far as his 
contents give it. But even the contents of many of 
his poems are capable of giving a certain sense of it 
Here, for instance, is a poem in which he makes his 
profession of faith to an incocent beautiful soul, a 
sort of Gretchen, the chUd of some simple mining 
people having their hut among the pines at the foot 
of the Hartz Mountains, who reproaches liim with not 
holding the old articles of the Christian creed ; — 

" Ah, my child, while I was yet a little boy, while 
I yet sate upon my mother's knee, I believed in God 
the Father, who rules up there in Heaven, good and 
great; 

" Who created the beautiful earth, and the beau- 
tiful men and women thereon; who ordained for sun, 
moon, and stars their coiu^es. 

" When I got bigger, my child, I comprehended 
yet a great deal more than this, and comprehended, 
Uid grew intelligent ; and I believe on the Son also 
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" On tihe beloved Son, who loved us, and revealed 
love to ua ; and, for his reward, as always happens, 
was crucified by the people, 

"Now, when I am grown up, have read much, 
have travelled much, my heart swells within me, and 
with my whole heart I believe on the Holy Ghost. 

"The greatest miracles were of his working, and 
Btiil greater miracles doth he even now work ; he 
buret in sunder the oppressor's stronghold, and he 
burst in sunder the bondsman's yoke. 

" He heals old death-wounda, and renews the old 
right ; all mankind are one race of noble equals before 
him. 

"He chases away the evil clouds and the dark 
cobwebs of the brain, which have spoilt love and joy 
for ua, which day and night have loured on us. 

" A thousand knights, well harnessed, has the Holy 
Ghost chosen out to fulfil his will, and he has put 
Courage into their soids. 

"Their good swords flash, their bright banners 
wave ; what, thou wouldst give much, my child, to 
look upon such gallant knights 1 

" Well, on me, my child, look ! kiss me, and look 
boldly upon me I one of those knights of the Holy 
Ghost ara I." 

One has only to turn over the pages of his 
Romancero, — a collection of poems written in the first 
years of his illness, with his whole power and charm 
BtUl in them, and not, like his latest poems of all, 
painfully touched by the air of his Malrazzenrgmft, 
his "mattress-grave," — to see Heine's width of range; 
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' the most varied figures succeed one another, — lihamp- 
Binitus, Edith with the Swan Neck, Charles the Urst, 
Marie Antoinette, King David, a heroine of MaMlle, 
Melisanda of Tripoh, Richard Coeur de Lion, Pedro 
the Cruel, Firdusi, Cortes, Br. Dollingerj^but never 
does Heine attempt to be hUbsch objediv, " beautifully 
ob]'ective," to become in spirit; an old Egyptian, or an 
old Hebrew, or a Middle-Age knight, or a Spanish 
adventurer, or an English royalist; he always remaina 
Heinrich Heine, a son of the nineteenth century. To 
give a notion of his tone, I will quote a few stanzas at 
the end of the Spanish Atridce, in which he describes, 
in the character of a visitor at the court of Henry of 
Tianstamare at Segovia, Henry's treatment of the 
children of his brother, Pedro the Cruel. Don Diego 
Albuquerque, his neighbour, strolls after dinner 
through the castle with him : 

" In the cloister-passage, which leads to the kennela 
where are kept the king's hounds, that with their 
growling and yelping let you know a long way off 

f where they are, 

' " There I saw, built into the wall, and with a strong 
iron grating for its outer face, a cell like a cage. 

"Two human figures sate therein, two young boys; 

chained by the leg, they crouched in the dirty straw. 

"Hardly twelve years old seemed the one, the 

other not much older; their faces fair and noble, but 

pale and wan with sickness. 

"They were all in raga, almost naked; and their 
lean bodies showed wounds, the marks of ill-usage ; 
both of l^em shivered with fever 
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"They looked up at me out of the depth of their 
miaery ; ' who,' I cried in horror to Don Diego, ' are 
these pictures of wretchedness 1' 

"Dou Diego seemed embarrasaed; he looted round 
to see that no one was listening; then he gave a deep 
sigh ; and at last, putting on the easy tone of a man 
of the world, he aaid ; 

" ' These are a pair of king's sons, who were early 
left orphans; the name of their father was King 
Pedro, the name of their mother, Maria de Padilla. 

" ' After the great battle of Navarette, when Henry 
of Transtamare had relieved his brother. King Pedro, 
of the troublesome burden of the crown, 

'"And likewise of that still more troublesome 
burden, which is called life, then Don Henry's victo- 
rious magnanimity had to deal with his brother's 
children. 

" ' He has adopted them, as an mtcle should ; and 
he has given them free quarters in his own castle. 

" 'The room which he has assigned to them is 
certainly rather small, hut then it is cool in summer, 
and not intolerably cold in winter, 

" ' Their fare is rye-bread, which tastes as sweet 
as if the goddess Ceres had baked it express for her 
beloved Proserpine. 

" ' Not unfrequently, too, he sends a scullion to 
them with garbanzos, and then the young gentlemen 
know that it is Sunday in Spain. 

" 'But it is not Sunday every day, and garbanzos 
do not come every day ; and the master of the hounds 
gives them the treat of bis whip. 
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' Tor the mastor of the hounda, who haa under 
hJE superinteDdeiice the keuuela and the paclc, and the 
nephews' cage also, 

" ' la the unfortunate husband of that lemon-faced 
woman with the white ruff, whom we remarked tO' 
I day at dinner. 

" ' And ahe acolda so sharp, that often her hnsband 
snatches his whip, and ruabes down here, and gives 
it to the dogs and to the poor tittle boys. 

'"But his majesty has expressed bis disapproval 
of Buch proceedings, and baa given orders that for the 
future hia nephews are to he treated differently from 



'"He has determined no longer to eutniat the 
disciplining of his nephews to a mercenary stranger, 
but to carry it out with hia own bands.' 

"Don Diego stopped abruptly; for the seneschal 
of the castle joined us, and poHtcly expressed his 
hope that we had dined to our satisfaction." 

Observe how the irony of the whole of that, finish- 
ing with the grim innuendo of the last stanza but one, 
is at once truly masterly and truly modem. 

No account of Heine is complete which does not 
notice the Jewish element in him. Hia race he 
treated with the same freedom with which he treated 
everything else, but he derived a great force from it, 
and no one knew this bettor than he himsell He 
has excellently pointed out how in the sixteenth 
century there was a double renascence, — a Hellenic 
renascence and a Hebrew renascence, — and how both 
have been groat powers ever since. He himself had 
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in him both the spirit of Greece and the spirit ol 
Judiea ; both these spirits reach the infinite, which is 
the true goal of all poetry and all art, — the Greek 
I spirit by beauty, the Hebrew spirit by sublimity. By 
I his perfection of literary form, by his love of clear- 
1 ness, by hia love of beauty, Heine is Greek ; by hia 
intensity, by his untamableness, by his " longing 
which cannot be uttered," he is Hebrew. Yet what 
Hebrew ever treated the things of the Hebrews like 
thisi — 

" There Uvcb at Hamburg, in a one-roomed lodging 
in the Baker's Broad "Walk, a man whose name is 
Moses Lump; all the week he goes about in wind 
and rain, with hie pack on his back, to earn his few 
shillings; but when on Friday evening ha cornea 
home, he finds the candlestick with seven candles 
lighted, and the table covered with a fair white cloth, 
and he puts away from him his pack and his cares, 
and he sits down to table with his squinting wife and 
yet more squinting daughter, and eats fish with them, 
fish which has been dressed in beautiful wbite garlic 
sauce, sings therewith the grandest psalms of Kiug 
David, rejoices with hia whole heart over the de- 
liverance of the children of Israel out of Egj^t, 
rejoices, too, that all the wicked ones who have done 
the children of Israel hurt, have ended by t&ldng 
themselves off; that King Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Haman, Antiochus, Titus, and all such people, are 
well dead, while he, Moses Lump, is yet alive, and 
eating fish with wife and daughter ; and I can tell 
you. Doctor, the fish is delicate and the man is happy, 
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he has no call to tarmsnt himBeli about culture, he 
aita contented in hia religion and in his green bed- 
gown, like Diogenes in hia tub, he contemplates with 
satisfaction his candles, which he on no account will 
snuff for himself ; and I can tell you, if the candles 
bom a little dim, and the snuffers -woman, whose 
business it is to snuff them, is not at hand, and 
RothBchild the Great were at that moment to come 
in, with all hia brokers, bill discounters, agents, and 
chief clerks, with whom he conquers the world, and 
Eothschild were to say r ' Moses Lump, ask of me 
what favour you will, and it shall be granted you ; ' — 
Doctor, I am convinced, Moses Lump would quietly 
answer : ' Snuff me those candles ! ' and Bothschild 
the Great would exclaim with admiration : ' If I were 
not Eothschild, I would be Mosea Lump.' " 

There Heine shows us his own people by its comic 

I ude ; in the poem of the Princess Sahbath he shows it 
to us by a more serious side. The Princess Sabbath, 
"the traii^U Pri.ncess, pearl and flower of aD beauty, 
fair as the Qneen of Sheba, Solomon's bosom friend, 
that blue stocking from Ethiopia, who wanted to 
shine by her esprU, and with her wise riddles made 
herself in the long run a bore " (with Heine the sar- 
castic turn is never far off), this princess has for her 

I betrothed a prince whom sorcery has transformed 
Into an animal of lower race, the Prince Israel 

L dog with the desires of a dog, ho wallows all 
the week long in the Ulth and refuse of life, amidst 
the jeers of the boys in the street 

"But every Friday evening, at the twibgbt hour. 
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suddenly the magic passes off, and the c 
occe more a human being. 

"A man with the feelings of a man, with head 
and heart raised aloft, in festal garb, in almost clean 
garb, he enters the halls of his Father. 

" Hail, beloved halls of my royal Father t Ye tente 
of Jacob, I kiss with my lips your holy door-posts ! " 

Still more he shows us this serious side in his 
beautiful poem on Jehuda ben Halevy, a poet belong- 
ing to "the great golden age of the Arabian, Old- 
Spanieh, Jewish school of poets," a contemporary of 
the troubadours : — 

too, — the hero whom we sing, — Jehuda ben 
Halevy, too, had his lady-love ; but she was of a 
special sort 

" She was no Laura, whose eyes, mortal stars, in 
the cathedral on Good Friday kindled that world- 
renowned flame. 

" She was no chiitelaine, who in the blooming glory 
of her youth presided at toumeya, and awarded the 
victor's crown, 

"No casuistesa in the Gay Science was she, no 
lady dodrinaire, who delivered her oracles in the 
judgment-chamber of a Court of Love. 

"She, whom the Rabbi loved, was a woe-begone 
poor darling, a mourning picture of deaolatioo . . 
and her name was Jerusalem." 

Jehuda ben Halevy, like the Crasaders, makes hie 
pilgiimage to Jerusalem ] and there, amid the ruins, 
sings a song of Sion which has become famous among 
his people : — 
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"That lay of pearled tears je the wide-famed 
Lament, which is sung Ib all the scattered tenta of 
Jamb throughout the world. 

" Oe the ninth day of the month which is called 
All, on the anniversary of Jerusalem's destruction by 
Titus Vespasianua. 

" Yes, that ia the song of Sion, which Jeliuda ben 
Halevy sang with hia dying breath amid the holy 
ruina of Jerusalem. 

"Barefoot, and in penitential weeds, he sate there 
upon the fragment of a fallen column ; down to his 
breast fell, 

"Like a gray forest, his hair; and cast a weird 
shadow on the face which looked out through it, — his 
troubled pale face, with the spiritual eyes, 

" So he sate and sang, Like unto a seer out of the 
foretime to look upon ; Jeremiah, the Ancient, seemed 
to have risen out of his grave. 

" But a hold Saracen came riding that way, aloft 

his barb, lolling in hia saddle, and brandishing s 
naked javelin ; 

Into the breast of the poor singer he plunged his 
deadly shaft, and shot away like a winged shadow. 

Quietly flowed the Eabbi's life-blood, quietly he 
sang his song to an end ; and his last dying sigh wa£ 
Jerusalem I " 

But, most of all, Heine shows us this side in a 
Btraoge poem describing a public dispute, before Kin g 
Pedro and his Court, between a Jewish and a Christian 
champion, on the merits of their respective faiths. 
In the strain of the Jew all the fierceness of the old 
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Hebrew genius, all its rigid defiant MoDotheism, 
appear : — 

"Our God has not died like a poor innocent 
lamb for mankind ; he is no gushing phllanthropiBt, 
no declaimer. 

"Our God is not love, coreGsing is not tiia line; 
but he ia a God of thunder, and he is a Giod of 
revenge. 

" The hghtnin^ of his wrath strike inexorably 
Qveiy sinner, and the sins of the fathers are often 
visited upon their remote posterity, 

" Our God, ha ia ah-ve, and in his hall of heaven 
he goes on existing away, throughout all the 



" Our God, too, is a God in robust health, no myth, 
pale and thin as sacrificial wafers, or as shadows by 
Cocytus. 

" Our God ia strong. In his hand he upholds sun, 
moon, and stars ; thrones break, nations reel to and 
fro, when he knits his forehead. 

" Our God loves music, the voice of the harp and 
the song of feasting ; but the sound of chuich-bells he 
hates, as he hates the grunting of pigs." 

Nor must Heine's sweetest note be unheard, — his 
plaintive note, his note of melancholy. Here is a 
strain which came from him as he lay, in the winter 
night, on his "mattress-grave" at Paris, and let his 
thoughts wander home to Germany, " the great child, 
entertaining herself with her Christmas-tree." " Thou 
tookest," — he cries to the German exQe, — 

"Thou tookest thy flight towards sunshine and 
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happiaeas ; naked ajid poor retuinest thou back. 
German trath, German ahiils,— one gets them worn 
to tatters m foreign parts. 

" Deadly pale are thy looks, but take comfort-, thou 
art at home ! one lies varm in German earth, warm 
u by the old pleasant fireside. 

"Many a, oqb, alas, became crippled, and could 
get home no more ! longingly ho stretches out his 
arms ; God have mercy upon him ! " 

God have mercy upon him ! for what remain of 
the days of the years of his life ai'e few and eviL 
" Can it be that I still actually exist I My body is so 
shrunk that there is hardly anything of me left bnt 
my voice, and my bed makes me think of the melodi- 
oufl grave of the enchanter Merlin, which is in the 
forest of BroceUand in Brittany, under high oaks 
whose tops shine like green flames to heaven. Ah, I 
envy thee those trees, brother Merlin, and their fresh 
waving ! for over my mattress-grave here in Paris no 
green leaves rustle ; and early and late I hear nothing 
but the rattle of carriages, hammering, scolding, and 
the jingle of the piano. A grave without rest, death 
without the privileges of the departed, who have no 
longer any need to spend money, or to write letters, 
or to compose books. What a. melancholy situation ! " 

He died, and has left a blemished name ; with hia 
crying faults,— hia intemperate susceptibility, his nn- 
Bcrupulouaness in passion, his inconceivable attacks on 
his enemies, his still more inconceivable attacks on 
his friends, his want of generosity, his sensuality hia 
incessant mocking, — how could it be otherwise 1 Not 
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only was he not one of Mr. Carlyle's ' 
people, he was profoundly rfwrespectable ; and not 
even the merit of not being a Philistine can make up 
for a man's being tha,t To his intellectual deliver- 
ance there was an addition of. something else wanting, 
and that something else was something immense ; the 
old-fashioned, laborious, eternally needful moral de- 
liverance. Goethe says that he was deficient in love; 
to me his weakness seems to be not so much a defici- 
ency in love as a deficiency in self-respect, in true 
dignity of character. But on this negative side of 
one's criticism of a man of groat genius, I for my 
part, when I have once cloariy marked that this nega- 
tive side is and must be there, have no pleasure in 
dwelling. I prefer to say of Heine something posi- 
tive. He is not an adequate interpreter of the modem 
world. He is only a brilliant soldier in the Liberation 
War of humanity. But, such as he is, he is (and 
posterity too, I am quite sure, will say this), in the 
European poetry of that quMi^r of a century which 
follows the death of Goethe, incomparably the most 
important figure. 

What a spendthrift, one is tempted to cry, is 
Nature ! With what prodigaUty, in the march of 
generations, she employs human [Kiwer, content to 
gather almost always little result from it, sometimes 
none ! Look at Byron, that Byron whom the present 
generation of Englishmen are forgetting; Byron, the 
greatest natural force, the greatest elementary power, 
I cannot but think which has appeared in our litera- 
ture since Shakspeare. And what became <rf Uiii 
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wonderful production of nature 1 He shattered him- 
self, ho inevitably shattered himself to pieces against 
the huge, black, cloud-topped, interminable precipice 
of British Philistinism. But Byron, it may be said, 
was eminent only by his genius, only by his inborn 
force and fire ; he had not the intellectual equip- 
ment of a supreme modem poet ; except for his genius 
he was an ordinary nineteenth-century English gentle- 
man, with little culture and with no ideas. Well, 
then, look at Heine. Heine had all the culture of 
Germany ; in his head fermented all the ideas of 
modem Europe. And what have we got from Heine 1 
A half-result, for want of moral balance, and of noble- 
nesB of soul and character. That is what I say ; 
there ia so much power, bo many seem able to run 
well, BO many give promise of running well ; — so few 
reach the goal, eo few are chosen. Many are called, 
few choK Tu 




I BEAD the other day in the Ihiilin Bevietp : — " We 
Catholics are apt to be cowed and Beared hy the lordly 
oppreaeion of puhlic opinion, and not to bear our- 
eelves aa men in the face of the anti-Catholic society 
of England. It is good to have an habitual conscioua- 
ness that the public opinion of Catholic Evirope looks 
upon Protestant England with a mixture of impatience 
and compassion, which more than balances the arro- 
gance of the English people towards the Catholic 
Church in these countries." 

The Holy Catholic Church, ApostoHc and Boman, 
can take very good care of herself, and I am not going 
to defend her against the scoms of Exeter Hall 
Catholicism is not a great visible force in this country, 
and the mass of mankind will always treat lightly 
even things the most venerablo, if they do not pre- 
sent themselves as visible forces before its eyes. In 
Catholic countries, as the Dublin Reinew itself says with 
tiiumph, they make very little account of tlie great- 
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ness of Exeter Hall The majority has eyes only for 
the things of the majority, and in England the im- 
mense majority is Protestants And yet, in spite of 
idl the shocks which the feeling of a good Catholic, 
like the winter in the Dublin Remew, has in this Pro- 
testant country inevitably to undergo, in spite of the 
contemptuous insensibility to the grandeur of Rome 
which he finds so general and so hard to bear, how 
much has he to console him, how many acts of homage 
to the greatness of liis religion may he see if he has 
his eyes open ! I will tell him of one of them. Let hirn 
go in London to that delightful spot, that Happy 
Island in Bloomsbury, the reading-room of the Bri- 
tiah Museum. Let him visit its saured quarter, the 
region where its theological books are placed. I am 
klmost afraid to say what he will find there, for fear 
Mr. Spurgeou, like a second Caliph Omar, should give 
the library to the flames, He will find an immense 
Catholic work, tho collection of the Abb6 Migne, 
lording it over that whole region, reducing to insigni- 
ficance the feeble Protestant forces which hang upon 
its skirts. Protestantism is duly represented, indeed. 
the librarian knows bis business too well to suffer it 
to be othermse; all the varieties of Protestantism are 
there ; there is the Library of Anglo-Oatholic Theo- 
logy, learned, decorous, exemplary, but a little unin- 
teresting; there are the works of Calvin, rigid, mili- 
tant, menacing ; there are the works of Dr. Chalmers, 
the Scotch thistle valiantly doing duty as the rose of 
Sharon, bat keeping something very Scotch about it 
all the time ; there are the works of Dr. Chauuing, 
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the last word of religions philoaopby in a land where 
every one has some culture, and where superiorities 
are discoontenanced,— the flower of moral and intelli- 
gent mediocrity. But how are ail these divided against 
one another, and how, though they were ail united, 
are they dwarfed by the Catholic Leviathan, their 
neighbour ! Majestic in its blue and gold unity, this 
fills shelf after shelf and compartment after compart- 
ment, its right mouuting up into heaven among the 
white folios of the Acta Sanctorum, its left plunging 
down into hell among the yellow octavos of the Law 
Digest. Everything is there, in that immense Pairo- 
logia Cursus CompietuSt in that EneydopMie Tliiologique, 
that NowxUe Encydopidie Thiologique, that TroigUme 
Eneydopidie Thiologique; reli^on, philosophy, history, 
biography, arts, sciencea, bibUography, gossip. The 
work embraces the whole range of homan interests ; 
like one of the great Middle-Age Cathedrals, it is in 
itself a study for a life. Like the net in Scripture, 
it drags everything to land, bad and good, lay and 
ecclesiastical, sacred and profane, so that it be but 
matter of human concern. Wide-embracing as the 
power whose product it is ! a power, for history at 
any rate, eminently lite Church; not, perhaps, the 
Church of the future, but indisputably the Church of 
the past and, in the past, the Church of the mul- 
titude. 

This is why the roan of imagination — nay, and the 
philosopher too, in spite of her propensity to bum 
him — will always have a weakness for the Catholic 
Church ; becaoae of the rich treasures of human life 
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' vhicli have been stored within her pale. The mention ' 
of other religioua bodies, or of their leaders, at once 
calls up in our mind the thought of men of a do&nite 
type as their adherents ; the mention of Catholicism 
finggests no such special following. Anglicanism s' 
gestiB the English episcopatfi ; Calvin's name suggests 
Dr Candliah; Chalmers's, the Duie of Argyll; Chan- 
ning's, Boston society ; but Catholicism suggests, — 
what shall I sayT — all the pell-mell of the men and / 
women of Shakspeare's plays. Tliis abundance the 
Abb6 Migne's collection faithfully reflects. People 
talk of this or that work which they would choose, if 
they were to pass their life with only one ; for my 
part I think I would choose the Abb6 Migne's collec- 
tion. Quicquid aguTit homines, — everything, as I have 
eaid, ia there. Do not seek in it splendour of form, 
perfection of editing ; its paper is common, its type 
ngly, its editing indifferent, its printing careless. The 
greatest and most baffling crowd of misprints I ever 
met with in my life- occurs in a very important page 
of the introduction to the D t na d 4po(Typhes. 
But this is just what you have m the wo Id,— quan- 
tity rather than quality. Do n t k in it impar- 
tiality, the critical spirit; in eadm t you must do 
the criticism for yourself ; it I nt am as little 

as the world loves it. Like the world, it chooses to 
have things aU its own way, to abuse its adversary, 
to back its own notion through thick and thin, to put 
forward all the fros for its own notion, to suppress all 
I ■ the contras ; it does just idl that the world does, and 
LaII that the critics,! shrinks from. Open the Didtonr 
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navre des Errems SocicUes : " The religious persecutions 
of Henry the Eighth's and Edward the Sixth's time 
abated a little in the reign of Mary, to break out 
again with new fury in the reign of Elizabeth." 
There is a summary of the history of religious per- 
secution under the Tadors! But how unreasonable 
to reproach the Abb6 Migne's work with wanting a 
criticism, which, by the very nature of things, it can- 
not have, and not rather to be grateful to it for its 
abundance, its variety, its infinite suggestiveness, its 
happy adoption, in many a delicate circumstance, of 
the urbane tone and temper of the man of the world, 
instead of the acrid tone and temper of the fanatic ! 

Still, in spite of their fascinations, the contents of 
this collection sometimes rouse the critical spirit within 
ona It happened that lately, after I had been think- 
ing much of Marcus Aurelius and his times, I took 
down the Didiommre des Origmes du ChrisHamsmey to 
see what it had to say about paganism and pagana 
I found much what I expected. I read the article, 
ESv^lation JSvcmgiliqiie, sa N4ces8^ There I found 
what a sink of iniquity was the whole pagan world ; 
, ) " how one Roman fed his oysters on his slaves, how 

another put a slave to death that a curious friend 
might see what dying was like ; how Galen's mother 
tore and bit her waiting-women when she was in a 
passion with them. I found this account of the re- 
ligion of paganism: "Paganism invented a mob of 
divinities with the most hateful character, and attri- 
buted to them the most monstrous and abominable 
crimes. It personified in them drunkenness, incest^ 
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kidnapping, adultery, sensuality, knavery, cruelty, 
and rage." And I found that from this religion there 
followed such practice as was to be expected : " What 
must naturally have been the state of morals under 
the influence of such a religion, which penetrated with 
its own spirit the public life, the family life, and the 
individual life of antiquity ? " 

The colours in this picture are laid on very thick, 
and I for my part cannot believe that any human 
societies, with a religion and practice such as those 
just described, could ever have endured as the societies 
of Greece and Eome endured, still less have done what 
the societies of Greece and Eome did. We are not 
brought far by descriptions of the vices of great cities, 
or even of individuals driven mad by unbounded 
means of self-indulgence. Feudal and aristocratic life 
in Christendom has produced horrors of selfishness 
and cruelty not surpassed by the grandee of pagan 
Eome ; and then, again, in antiquity there is Marcus 
AureUus's mother to set against Galen's. Eminent 
examples of vice and virtue in individuals prove little 
as to the state of societies. What, under the first 
emperors, was the condition of the Eoman poor upon 
the Aventine compared with that of our poor in Spital- 
fields and Bethnal Green 9 What, in comfort, morals, 
and happiness, were the rural population of the Sabine 
country under Augustus's rule, compared with the 
rural population of Hertfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire under the rule of Queen Victoria 1 

But these great questions are not now for ma 
Without trying to answer them, I ask myself, when 1 
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read such declamation as the foregoing, if I can find 
anything that will give me a near, distinct sense of 
the real difference in spirit and sentiment between 
paganism and Christianity, and of the natural effect 
of this difference upon people in general I take a 
representative religious poem of paganism, — of the 
paganism which all the world has in its mind when it 
speaks of paganism. To be a representative poem, it 
must be one for popular use, one that the multitude 
listens to. Such a religious poem may be found at 
the end of one of the best and happiest of Theocritus's 
idylls, the fifteentL In order that the reader may 
the better go along with me in the line of thought I 
am following, I will translate it ; and, that he may see 
the medium in which religious poetry of this sort is 
found existing, the society out of which it grows, the 
people who form it and are formed by it, I will trans- 
late the whole, or nearly the whole, of the idyll (it 
is not long) in which the poem occurs. 

The idyll is dramatic! Somewhere about two 
hundred and eighty years before the Christian era, 
a couple of Syracusan women, staying at Alexandria, 
agreed on the occasion of a great religious solemnity, 
— ^the feast of Adonis, — to go together to the palace 
of King Ptolemy Philadelphus, to see the image of 
Adonis, which the queen Arsinoe, Ptolemy's wife,ibBd 
had decorated with peculiar magnificence. A hymn, 
by a celebrated performer, was to be recited over the 
image. The names of the two women are Gorge and 
Praxinoe; their maids, who are mentioned m the 
poem, are called Eunoe and Eutychis. Gorge comes 



by appointment to Fraxinoe's house to fetch her, and 
there the dialogue begins : — 
Gorgo. — Is Praxiooe at home 1 
FranAnoe, — My dear Giorgo, at last ! Yes, here I 
■m. Eunoe, find a chair, — get a cushion for it 
B Owgo. — It will do beautifully as it is. 
" Fraxiiioe. — Do sit down. 

Gorgo. — Oh, this gad-about spirit! I could hardly 
get to you, Praxinoe, through all the crowd and aU 
the carriages. Nothing but heavy boots, nothing but 
men in uniform. And what a journey it is ! My 
dear child, you really live too fa* off. 

Praxinoe. — It is all that insane husband of mine. 
He has chosen to come out here to the end of the 
world, and take a hole of a place,— for a house it is 
not,- — on purpose that you and I might not be neigh- 
bours. He is always just the same ; — anything to 
quarrel ivith one ! anytliing for spite I 

G&rgo.—My dear, don't talk so of your husband 
before the Uttle fellow. Just see how astonished he 
looks at yon. Never mind, Zopyrio, my pet, she is 
not talking about papa. 

Pramnoe. — Good heavens I the child does really 
understand. 

GoTgo. — Pretty papa I 

I'raxvnoe. — That pretty papa of his the other day 
(though I told him beforehand to mind what he was 
about), when I sent him to a shop to buy soap and 
rouge, brought me home salt instead ; — stupid, great, 
big, interminable animal ! 

Swjo.— Mine is jnat the fellow to him. . . . But 
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never mind nov, get on y oar thiBgs and let us be oS 

bo the palace to Bee the Adonis. I hear the Queen's 
decorations are something splendid. 

Praxinoe. — In grand people's houses eveiythii^ is 
grand What things you have seen in Alexandria ! 
What a deal you will have to tell to anybody who has 
never been here ! 

Gorgo. — Come, we ought to be going. 

Primnoe. — Every day is holiday to people who 
have nothing to do. Eunoe, pick up your work ; and 
take care, laay girl, how you leave it lying about 
again ; the cats find it just the bed they like. Come, 
stir yourself, fetch me some water, qiuck ! I want«d 
the water first, and the girl brings me the soap. 
Never mind ; give it me. Not all that, extravagant ! 
Now pour out the water ; — stupid ! why don't yon 
take care of my dress I That will da I have got 
my hands washed as it pleased God. Where is the 
key of the large wardrobe 1 Bring it here ; — quick ! 

fforyo.— Prajdnoe, you can't think how well that 
dress, made full, as you have got it, suits you. Tell 
me, how much did it cost J— the dress by itself, I 



Proarfnoe.— Don't talk of it, Gorgo : more than 
eight guineas of good hard money. And about the 
work on it I have almost worn my life out 

Gorgo. — Well, you couldn't have done better. 

Prtmiwe. — Thank you. Bring me my shawl, and 
put my bat properly on my head; — properly. N(^ 
child {lo Iter little boi/), I am not going to take yon ; 
Uiete's a bogy on horseback, who bites. Cry as mucb 
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IS you like ; I'm not going to have you lamed for 
life. Now we'U start. Nurse, take the little one and 
unuse him ; call the dog in, and shut the streetrdoor. 
(They go out.) Good heavens! what & crowd oi 
people ! How on earth are we ever to get through 
all this 1 They are like anta : you can't count them. 
My deareat Gorgo, what will become of usi here are 
the royal Horse Guards. My good man, don't ride 
over me 1 Look at that bay horse rearing bolt up- 
right ; what a vicious one ! Eunoe, you mad girl, do 
take care ! — that horse will certainly be the death of 
I :Uie man on his back How glad I am now, that I 
left the child safe at home ! 

Qorgo. — All right, Praxinoe, we are safe behind 
them; and they have gone on t« where they are 
stationed. 

iVazijMc.— Well, yes, I begin to revive again 
From the time I was a little giri I have had more 
horror of horses and snakes than of anything in the 
world. Let us get on; here'a a gi'eat crowd coming 
this way upon us. 

Gorgo {to an old womon}. — Mother, are you from the 
^akcel 
I Old Woman. — Yes, my deara 

6&rgo. — Hasonea tolei-ablo chance of getting therel 

Old Woman. — My pretty young lady, the Greeks 
got to Troy by dint of trying hard ; trying will do 
uiything in this world. 

Qorgo. — The old creature has delivered herself of 
a oracle and departed, 

—Women can tell you everything about 
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everything, Jnpiter'H mairiage with Juno not ex- 
cepted. 

Gorgo. — Look, Praxinoe, what a squeeze at the 
palace gates ! 

Fraainoe. — Tremendous ! Take bold of me, Gorgo; 
and you, Eimoe, take hold of Eutychis ! — tight hold, 
or you'll be lost. Here we go in all together. Hold 
tight to us, Eunoe ! Oh, dear ! oh, dear I Gorgo, 
there's my scarf torn right in two. For heaven's 
sake, my good man, as you hope to be saved, take 
care of my dress ! 

Stranger. — 111 do what I can, bat it doesn't depend 
upon me. 

PraxinM. — What heaps of people 1 They push 
like a drove of pigs. 

Stranger.— Don't be frightened, ma'am, we are all 
right 

-ProOTiMM.— May you be all rights my dear sir, to 
the last day you live, for the care you have taken of 
ue ! What a kind, considerate man 1 There is 
Eunoe jammed in a squeeze. Push, you goose, push ! 
Capital ! We are all of us the right side of the door, 
as the bridegroom said when he hod locked himself in 
with the bride. 

Gorgo. — Pnudnoe, come this way. Do but look at 
that work, how delicate it is ! — how esquisite ! Why, 
they might wear it in heaven. 

Pramnoe. — Heavenly patroness of needlewomen, 
what hands were hired to do that work 1 Who de- 
dgned those beautiful patterns 1 They seem to stand 
Dp and move about, as if they were real ; — aa if they 
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wore living things, and not needlework. WeU, man 
IB a. wonderful creatnre ! And look, look, how charm- 
ing he lies there on his silver couch, with just a soft 
down on his cheeks, that beloved Adonis, — Adonis, 
whom one loves even though he is dead ! 

Another Stranger. — You wretched women, do stop 
your incessant chatter ! Like turtles, you go on for 
ever. They are enough to kill one with their broad 
lingo, — nothing but a, a, a. 

Gvrgo. — Lord, whore does the man come froml 
What is it to you if we are chatterboxes 1 Order 
about your own servants ! Do yon give orders to 
Syracusan women \ U you want to know, we came 
originally from Corinth, as Bellerophon did ; wa speak 
Peloponnesian. I suppose Dorian women may be 
allowed to have a Dorian accent. 

Praxmoi.—0\ honey-sweet Proserpine, let ns have 
no more masters than the ono we've got ! We don't 
the least care for ym ; pray don't trouble yourself for 
nothing. 

Gorgo. — Be quiet, Praxinoe! That first-rate singer, 
the Argive woman's daughter, is going to sing the 
Adonis hymn. She is the same who was chosen to 
sing the dirge last year. We are sure to have some- 
thing first-rate from her. She is going through her 
airs and graces ready to begin. — 

So far the dialogue ; and, as it stands in the ori- 
ginal, it can hardly be praised too highly. It is a 
page torn fresh out of the book of human life. What 
freedom ! What animation ! What gaiety t What 
naturalness ! It is said that Theocritus, in composing 
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this poem, borrowed from & work of Sophron, & poet 
of an ea.rlier and better time ; but, even if this ia ao, 
the form ia still Theocritus's own, and how excellent 
is that form, how masterly ! And this in a Greek 
poem of the decadence t — for Theocritus's poetry, after 
all, is poetry of the decadence. When such ia Greek 
poetry of the decadence, what must be Greek poetry 
of the piTine 1 

Then the singer begins her hymn ; — 

" Mistress, who loveth the haunts of Golgi, and 
idahum, and high-peaked Erys, Aphrodite that play- 
est with gold ! how have the delicate-footed Hours, 
after twelve montlis, brought thy Adonis back to thee 
from the ever-tlowing Acheron ! Tardiest of the 
immortals are the boon Hours, but all mankind wait 
their approach with longing, for they ever bring some- 
thing with them. Cypris, Dione's child ! thou 
didst change^-so is the story among men— Berenice 
from mortal to immortal, by dropping ambrosia into 
her fair bosom ; and io gratitude to thee for this, 
thou of many namea and many temples ! Berenice's 
daughter, Arsinoe, lovely Helen's living counterpart, 
luakes much of Adonis with all manner of braveries. 

" All fruits that the tree hears are laid before him, 
all treasures of the garden in silver baskets, and ala- 
baster boxes, gold-inlaid, of Syrian ointment ; and all 
confectionery that cunning women make on their 
kneading-tray, kneading up every sort of flowers with 
white meal, and all that t±iey make of sweet honey 
and delicate oil, and all winged and creeping things 
ue here set before him. And there are built for him 
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green bowers with wealth of toDilor anise, and little 
boy-loves flutter about over them, like yoimg night- 
ingalea trying their new wings on the tree, from bough 
to bough. Oh, the ebony, the gold, the eagle of white 
ivory that bears aloft his cup-bearer to Cronos-bom 
Zeus ! And up there, see ! a second couch strewn 
for lovely Adonis, scarlet coverlets softer than sleep 
itself (so MiletuH and the Samian wool-grower will 
say) ; Cypris has hers, and the rosy-armed Adonis has 
his, that eighteen or nineteen-year-old bridegroom. His 
IdBses will not wound, the hair on his lip ia yet light. 
" Now, Cypris, good-night, we leave thee with thy 
bridegroom ; but to-moiTow morning, ivith the ear- 
liest dew, we will one and all bear him forth to where 
the waves splash upon the aea-strand, and letting 
loose our locks, and letting fall our robes, witli bosoms 
bare, we will set up this, our melodious strain : 
I " 'Beloved Adonis, alone of the demigods (so men 
I Aay) thou art permitted to visit both us and Acheron ! 
This lot had neither Agamemnon, nor the mighty 
moon-struck hero Ajax, nor Hector the first-bom of 
Hecuba's twenty children, nor Patroclua, nor Pyrrhus 
who came home from Troy, nor those yet eai'lier 
Lapithsa and the sons of Deucalion, nor the Pelasgians, 
the root of Argos and of Pelop's isle. Be gracious to 
OB now, loved Adonis, and be favourable to us for the 
t yeartocome! Dear to us hast thou been at this coming, 
I dear to us shalt thou be when thou comest again.' " 
The poem concludes with a characteristic speech 
nan Gorgo : — 
" Praxinoe, certainly women are wonderful things 
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That lucky woman to know all that ! and luckier still 
to have such a splendid voice I And now we must 
see about getting home. My husband has not had 
his dinner. That man is all vinegar, and nothing 
else ; and if you keep him waiting for his dinner, he's 
dangerous to go near. Adieu, precious Adonis, and 
may you find us all well when you come next year ! " 

So, with the hymn still in her ears, says the incor- 
rigible Gorgo. 

But what a hymn that is ! Of religious emotion, 
in our acceptation of the words, and of the comfort 
springing from religious emotion, not a particle. And 
yet many elements of religious emotion are contained 
in the beautiful story of Adonis. Symbolically treated, 
as the thoughtful man might treat it, as the Greek 
mysteries undoubtedly treated it, this story was cap- 
able of a noble and touching application, and could 
lead the soul to elevating and consoling thoughts. 
Adonis was the sun in his summer and in his winter 
course, in his time of triumph and his time of defeat ; 
but in his time of triumph still moving towards his 
defeat, in his time of defeat still returning towards 
his triumpL Thus he became an emblem of the 
power of life and the bloom of beauty, the power of 
human life and the bloom of human beauty, hasten- 
ing inevitably to diminution and decay, yet in that 
very decay finding 

"Hope, and a renoyation without end." 

But nothing of this appears in the story as prepared 
for popular religious use, as presented to the multitude 
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in a popular religious ceremony. Its treatment is 1 [\ \.\,^ 



not devoid of a certain grace and beauty, but it 1 ,Io^''^ t 
has nothing whatever that is elevating, nothing \ ij^y.O'^^^ 
that is consoling, nothing that is in our sense of the 1 ^.^ 



word religious. The religious ceremonies of Christ- 
endom, even on occasion of the most joyiul and 
mundane matters, present the multitude with strains 
of profoimdly religious character, such as the Kyrie 
deison and the Te Deum, But this Greek hymn to 
Adonis adapts itself exactly to the tone and temper of 
a gay and pleasure-loving multitude, — of light-hearted 
people, like Gk)rgo and Prazinoe, whose moral nature 
is much of the same calibre as that of Phillina in 
Goethe's Wilhelm Meisier, people who seem never 
made to be serious, never made to be sick or sorry. 
And, if they happen to be sick or sorry, what will 
they do then 1 But that we have no right to ask. 
Phillina, within the enchanted bounds of Goethe's 
novel, Gorgo and Praxinoe, within the enchanted 
bounds of Theociitus's poem, never will be sick and 
sorry, never can be sick and sorry. The ideal, cheer- 
ful, sensuous, pagan life is not sick or sorry. No ; 
yet its natural end is in the sort of life which Pompeii 
and Herculaneum bring so vividly before us, — a life 
which by no means in itself suggests the thought of 
horror and misery, which even, in many ways, grati- 
fies the senses and the imderstanding ; but by the 
very intensity and unremittingness of its appeal to 
the senses and the understanding, by its stimulating 
a single side of us too absolutely, ends by fatiguing 
and revolting us ; ends by leaving us with a sense 
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of confinement, of oppression, — with a desire for an 
utter change, for clouds, storms, effusion, and relief. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth century, when 
the clouds and storms had come, when the gay sensu- 
ous pagan life was gone, when men were not living 
by the senses and understanding, when they were 
looking for the speedy coming of Antichrist, there 
appeared in Italy, to the north of Rome, in the beau- 
tiful Umbrian country at the foot of the Apennines, 
a figure of the most magical power and charm, St 
Francis. His century is, I think, the most interesting 
in the history of Christianity after its primitive age, 
more interesting than even the century of the Refor- 
mation; and one of the chief figures, perhaps the 
very chief, to which this interest attaches itself, is St 
Francis. And why 1 Because of the profound popular 
instinct which enabled him, more than any man since 
the primitive age, to fit religion for popular use. 
He brought religion to the peopla He foimded the 
most popular body of ministers of religion that has 
ever existed in the Church. He transformed mona- 
chism by uprooting the stationary monk, delivering 
him from the bondage of property, and sending him, 
as a mendicant friar, to be a stranger and sojourner, 
not in the wilderness, but in the most crowded haunts 
of men, to console them and to do them good. This 
popular instinct of his is at the bottom of his famous 
marriage with poverty. Poverty and suffering are 
the condition of the people, the multitude, the im- 
mense majority of mankind ; and it was towards this 
people that his soul yearned. ^' He listens," it was 
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said of him, " to those to whom God himself will not 
listen." 

So in return, as no other man he was listened ta 
When an Umbrian town or village heard of his 
approach, the whole population went out in joyful 
procession to meet him, with green boughs, flags, 
music, and songs of gladness. The master, who 
began with two disciples, could in his own lifetime 
(and he died at forty-four) collect to keep Whitsun- 
tide with him, in presence of an immense multitude, 
five thousand of his Minorites. And thus he found 
fulfihnent to his prophetic cry : "I hear in my ears 
the sound of the tongues of all the nations who shall 
come unto us; Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, 
Englishmen. The Lord will make of us a great 
people, even imto the ends of the eartL" 

Prose could not satisfy this ardent soul, and he 
made poetry. Latin was too learned for this simple, 
popular nature, and he composed in his mother 
tongue, in Italian. The beginnings of the mimdane 
poetry of the Italians are in Sicily, at the court of 
kings ; the beginnings of their religious poetry are in 
Umbria, with St. Francis. His are the humble upper 
waters of a mighty stream ; at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century it is St Francis, at the end, Dante. 
Now it happens that St Francis, too, like the Alex- 
andrian songstress, has his hymn for the sun, for Adonis. 
Ccmtide of the Sv/n, Canticle of the Creaiwres^ — the 
poem goes by both names. Like the Alexandrian 
hymn, it is designed for popular use, but not for use 
by King Ptolemy's people; artless in language, 
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irregular in rhythm, it matches with the childlikE 

genius that produced it, and the simple natures that 
loved and repeated it ; — 

"0 most high, almighty, good Lord God, to thee 
belong praise, glory, honour, and all bleBsing ! 

"Praised be my Lord God with aU hia creatures; 
and Bpecially our brother the aun, who brings us the 
day, and who brings us the light ; fair is he, and 
shining with a very great splendour ; Lord, he 
signihes to us thee I 

" Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and 
for the stars, the which he has set clear and lovely in 
lieavea 

"Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, 
and for air and cloud, cdms and all weather, by the 
which thou upholdest in life all creatures. 

" Praise be my Lord for our aJster water, who ia 
very servioeable unto us, and humble, and precious, 

" Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, throng 
whom thou givest us light in the darkness ; aad he is 
bright, and pleasant, and very mighty, and strong. 

"Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, 
the which doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth 
forth divers fruits, and flowers of many colours, and 

"Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon 
one another for bis love's sake, and who endure weak- 
ness and tribulation ; blessed are they who peaceably 
shall endure, for thou, O most Highest, shall give 
them a ctowu I 
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"Praised be my Lord for our sister, the deatli of 
tihe body, from whom no man eacapeth. Woe to 
him who dieth in mortal sin ! Blessed are they who 
are found walking by thy most holy will, for the 
second death shall have no power to do them harm. 

" Prwae ye, and bless ye the Lord, and give thanks 
unto him, and serve him with great humility." 

It is natural that man should take pleasure in his 
senses. But it is natural, also, that he shoidd take 
refuge in his heart and imagination from his misery. 
And when one thinks what human life is for the vast 
majority of mankind, how little of a feast for their 
senses it can possibly he, one understands the charm 
for them of a refuge offered in the heart and imagina^ 
tion. Above all, when one thinks what human life 
was in the Middle Ages, one understands the charm 
of audi a refuge. 

Now, the poetry of Theocritue's hymn is poetry I 
treating the world according to the demand of the I 
senses ; the poetry of St, Francis's hymn is poetry i 
treating the world according to the demand of the 
heart and imagination. The first takes the world by 
its outward, sensible side ; the second by its inward, 1 
symbolical side. The first admits as much of the 
world as is pi easure- giving ; the second admits the 
whole world, rough and smooth, painful and pleasure- 
giving, all alike, but all transfigured by the power of 
a spiritual emotion, all brought under a law of super- 
sensual love, having its seat in the soul. It can thus 
even say : " Praised be my Lord for our sister, t}u 
death of the body." 
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But these veiy words are, perhaps, an indieation 
that we are touching upon an extreme. When we see 
Pompeii, we can put our finger upon the pagan senti- 
ment in its extreme. And when we read of Monte 
Alvemo and the sli^maia; when we read of the 
repulsive, because self-caused, sufferings of the end of 
St. Francis's Ufo ; when we find him e^en saying, "I 
have sinned against my brother the ass," meaning by 
these words that he had been too hard upon hia own 
body; when we find him assailed, even himself, by 
[the doubt "whether he who had destroyed himself 
by the severity of hia penances could find mercy in 
/ eternity," we can put our finger on the mediteval 
Christian sentiment in its extreme. Human nature 
/ is neither all senses and understanding, nor all heart 
and im^ination Pompeii waa a sign that for 
humanity at large the measure of sensualism ha:d 
been overpassed ; St. Francis's doubt was a sign 
that for humanity at large the measure of spirit- 
ualism had been overpassed. Humanity, in its 
violent rebound from one extreme, had swung from 
Pompeii to Monte Alvemo ; but it was sm-e not to 
stay there. 

The Renascence is, in part, a return towards the 
[ pagan spirit, in the special sense in which I have been 
using the wonl pagan ; a return towards the life of 
the senses and the understanding. The Reformation, 
on the other hand, is the very opposite to this; in 
Luther there is nothing Greek or pi^an ; vehemenlJy 
as he attacked the adoration of St Francis, Luther 
had himself something of St, Francis in him ; 
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a thousand times more akin to St. Francis than to 
Theocritus or to Voltaire. Tlie Eeformation — I do 
not mean the inferior piece given under that name, 
by Henry the Eighth and a second-rate company, in 
this island, but the real Reformation, the German 
Beformation, Luther's Reformation — was a reaction 
fd the moral and spiritual sense against the carnaJ i 
and pagan sense ; it was a religious revival like St. 
Francis's, but tliis time against the Church of Rome, 
not within her ; for the carnal and pagan sense had 
he government of the Church of Rome her- 
aalf, its prime representative. But the grand reaction 
against the nde of the heart and imagination, the 
Btrong return towards the rule of the senses and 
nnderstanding, is in the eighteenth century. And 
this reaction has had no more brilliant champion than 
a man of the nineteenth, of whom I have already 
apoken ; a man who could feel not only the pleasur- 
ableneas but the poetry of the life of the senaea (and 
the life of the senses has its deep poetry) ; a man 
who, in his very last poem, divided the whole world 
into "barbarians and Greeks, "-^Heini'ich Heine. No 
man has reproached the Monte Alvemo extreme in 
sentiment, the Christian esrtreme, the heart and 
imt^^nation subjugating tlie senses and understaiiding, 
more bitterly than Heine ; no man has extolled the 
Pompeii extreme, the pagan extreme, more raptnr- 
oualy. 

" All through the Middle Age these sufferings, this 
fever, this over-tension lasted ; an<l we modems still 
feel in all our limbs the pain and weakness from them. 
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Even those of ua who are cured have still to live with 
a hospital-atmosphere all around us, and find ourselves 
as wretched in it as a strong man among the sick 
Some day or other, when humanity shall have got 
quite well again, when the body and soul shall have 
made their peace together, the fictitious quarrel which 
Christianity has cooked up between them will appear 
; hardly comprehonsible. The fairer and 
r generations, offspring of unfettered unions, 
that will rise up and bloom in the atmosphere of a 
rehgion of pleasure, will smile sadly when they think 
of their poor ancestors, whose life was passed in 
melancholy abatinence from the joya of this beautiful 
earth, and who faded away into spectres, from the 
mortal compression which they put upon the warm 
and glowing emotions of sense. Yes, with assurance 
I say it, our descendants will be fairer and happier 
than we are ; for I am a behever in progress, and I 
hold God to be a kind being who has intended man 
to be happy." 

That is Heine's sentinienti in the prime of life, in 
the glow of activity, amid the brilliant whirl of Paiis. 
I will no more blame it than I blamed the sentiment 
of the Greek hymn to Adonis. I wish to decide 
nothing as of my own authority ; the great art of 
criticism is to get oneself out of the way and to let 
humanity decida Weil, the sentiment of the "reli- 
gion of pleasure " has much that is natural in it ; 
humanity will gladly accept it if it can live by it; to 
live by it one must never be sick or sorry, and the 
old, ideal, limited, pagan world never, I have said. 
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r at least shows itself to us sick 



r sorry, I 
OTBorry: — 

" Wbat pipes and tiinbrels I what wild ecBbuy I " 
For our imagination, Gorgo and Praxinoe cross the 
human stage chattering in their blithe Doric, — lUx 
twilss, as the cross stranger said, — and keep gaily 
chattering on till they disappear. But in the new, 
real, immense, post-pagan world, — in the barbarian 
world, — the shock of accident ia unceasing, the 
serenity of existence is perpetually troubled, not even 
a Greek like Heine can get across the mortal stage 
irithout bitter calamity. How does the sentiment of 
the "religion of pleasure" serve then! does it help, 
doeB it console 1 Can a man live by it 1 Heine again 
BhaU answer ; Heine just twenty years older, stricken 
with incurahle disease, waiting for death : — 

"The great pot stands smoking before me, but I 
have no spoon to help myself. What does it profit 
me that my health is drunk at banquets out of gold 
cups and in most exquisite wines, if I myself, while 
tlieae ovations are going on, lonely and cut off from 
the pleasures of the world, can only just wet my lips 
with barley-water! "What good does it do me that 
all the roses of Shiraz open their leaves and bum for 
me with passionate tenderness! Alas! Shiraz is some 
two thousand leagues from the Rue d'Amsterdam, 
where in the solitude of my sick chamber aU the 
perfume I smell is that of hot towels. Alas ! the 
mockery of God is heavy upon me ! The great 
author of the universe, the Aristophanes of Heaven, 
has determined to make the petty earthly author, the 
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flo-called Aristophanes of Germany, feel to his heart's 
core what pitiful needlo-pricks his clovorast Barcasma 
have beon, compared with the thunderbolts which hia 
divine humour can launch against feeble mortals ! . . . 

"In the year 1340, aaya the Chronicle of I-imbnrg, 
all over Germany everybody was stmmming and hum- 
ming certain songs more lovely and delightful than 
any which had ever yet been known in German coun- 
tries ; and all people, old and young, the women par- 
ticularly, were perfectly mad about them, ao that from 
morning till night you heard nothing else. Only, the 
Chronicle adds, the author of these songs happened 
to be a young clerk, afflicted with leprosy, and living 
apart from all the world in a desolate place. The 
excellent reader does not require to be told how hor- 
rible a complaint was leprosy in the Middle Ages, and 
how the poor wretches who had this incurable plague 
were banished from society, and had to keep at a dis- 
tanco from every human being. Like living corpses, 
in a gray gown reaching down to the feet, and ivitb 
the hood brought over their face, they went about, 
carrying in their hands an enormous rattle, called 
Saint Lazarus's rattla With this rattle they gave 
notice of their approach, that every one might have 
time to get out of their way. This poor clerk, then, 
whose poetical gift the Limburg Chronicle extols, was 
a leper, and he sate moping in the dismal deserts of 
his misery, whilst all Germany, gay and tuneful, waa 
praising hia songs. 

"Sometimes, in my sombre visions of the night, I 
imi^ne that I see before me the poor leprosy -stricken 
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clerk of the Limburg Chronicle, and then from under 
his gray hood hia distressed eyes look out upon ma 
in a fixed and strange fashion ; but the next instant 
he disappears, and I hear dying away in the distance, 
like the echo of a dream, the dull creak of Saiut 
Lazarus's rattle." 

We have come a long way from Theocritus there 1 
the expression of that has nothing of the clear, posi- 
tive, happy, pagan character ; it has much more the 
character of one of the indeterminate grotesques of 
the Buffering Middle Age. Profoundness and power 
it has, though at the same time it is not truly poetical ; 
it is not natural enough for that, there is too much 
waywardness in it, too much bravado. But as a con- 
dition of sentiment to ho popular, — to be a comfort 
for the mass of mankind, under the pressure of cala- 
mity, to live by,^ — -what a manifest failure is this laat \ 
word of the religion of pleasure ! One man in many i 
milhons, a Heine, may console himself, and keep him- i 
self erect in suffering, by a colossal irony of this sort, | 
by covering himself and the universe with the red 
fire of this sinister mockery ; but the many millions I 
cannot, — cannot if they would. That is where the / 
sentiment of a religion of sorrow has such a vast .' 
advantage over the sentiment of areligionof pleasure; 
in its power to be a general, popular, religious senti- j 
ment, a stay for the mass of mankind, whose lives are '. 
full of hardship. It really succeeds in conveying far 
more joy, far more of what the mass of mankind are 
so much without, than its rival. I do not mean joy 
in prospect only, but joy in possession, actual enjoy- 
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ment of the worlil. Modiseval Christianity is re- 
proached with its gloom and austerities ; it a^sigsa 
the material worid, saya Heine, to the devil. But 
yet what a fulness of delight does St. Francis manage 
to draw from this material world ifeelf, and from its 
commonest and moat universally enjoyed elements, — 
aun, air, earth, water, plants ! Hia hymn expresses a 
far more eordiai sense of happiness, even in the mate- 
rial world, than the hymn of Theocritus. It is this 
which made the fortune of Christianity,— its gladness, 
not its sorrow ; not its assigning the spiritual worid 
to Christ, and the material world to the devil, but 
its drawing from the spiritual world a source of joy 
so abundant that it ran over upon the material worid 
and transfigured it. 

I have said a great deal of barm of paganism; and, 
taking paganism to mean a state of things which it is 
commonly taken to mean, and which did really esdst, 
no more harm than it well deserved. Yet I must not 
end without reminding the reader, that before this 
state of things appeared, there was an epoch in Greek 
life, — in pagan lite, — of the highest possible beauty 
and value. That epoch by itself goes far towards 
making Greece the Greece we mean when we speak 
of Greece,— a country hardly less important to man- 
kind than Judfea. The poetry of later paganism 
Uved by the senses and understanding ; the poetry 
of medieval Christianity lived by the heart and 
imagination. Bat the main element of the modem 
spirit's life is neither the senses and understanding, 
the heart and imagination ; it is the imaginative 
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reasOTL . And there Is a century in Greek life, — the 
century preceding the Peloponneaian war, from about 
the year 530 to the year 430 B.C., — in which poetry 
made, it eeems to me, the noblest, the most success- 
ful effort she has ever made as the priestess of the 
imaginayYe^reason, of the element by 'wbich the 
modern spirit, if it would live rjglit, has chiefly to 
EveT Of this effort, of which the four great names 
are Simonides, Pindar, .iEschylus, Sophocles, I must 
not now attempt more than the bare mention ; but 
it is right, it is necessary, after aU I have said, to 
indicate it No doubt that effort was imperfect 
Perhaps everything, take it at what point in its exist- 
ence you will, carries within itself the fatal law of its 
own ulterior development. Perhaps, even of the life 
of Pindar's time, Pompeii was the inevitable bourne. 
Perhaps the life of their beautiful Greece could not 
afford to its poets all that fuluoss of varied experience, 
ail that power of emotion, which 

I ' . . . the hoaiVy and tlie weary weiglit 

I Of all tills BEicteUigibU world ' 



affords the poet of after-times. Perhaps in Sophoolee 
the thinking-power a little overbalances the religious 
sense, as in Dante the religious sense overbalances the 
thinking -power. The present has to make its own 
poetry, and not even Sophocles and his compeers, any 
more than Dante and Shakspeare, are enough for it 
That I will not dispute ; nor will I set up the Greek 
poets, from Pindar to Sophocles, as objects of blind 
worship. But no other pocU so well show to the 
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poetry of the present the way it must take ; no other 
poets have lived bo much by the inmginative reason ; 
no other poota have made their work so well balanced ; 
no other poets, who have so well satisfied the thinldDg- 
power, have so weil satisfied the religions sense :— 

" Oh I that my lot may lead me in the path of holy 
innocence of word and deed, tlie path which august 
laws ordain, laws that in the highest empyrean had 
their birth, of which Heaven is the father alone, 
neither did tho race of mortal men beget them, nor 
shall oblivion ever put them to sleep. The power of 
God is mighty in them, and groweth not old." 

Let St Francis, — nay, or Luther either, — beit 
th.it! 
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EVBRTBODY has tliis last autumn' been either seeing 
the Auimergau Passion Play or hearing about it ; and 
to find any one who has seen it and not been deeply 
interested and moved by it, is veiy rare. The pea- 
Bants of the neighbouring country, the great and 
fashionable world, the ordinary tourist, were all at 
Ammergau, and were all delighted ; but what is said 
to have been especially remarkable was the affluence 
there of ministers of religion of all kinds. That 
Catholic peasants, whose rehgion has accustomed 
them to show am! spectacle, should be attracted by an 
admirable scenic representation of the great momenta 
in the history of tlieir religion, was natural ; that 
tourists and the fashionable world should be attracted 
by what was at once the fashion and a new sensation 
of a powerful sort, was natural ; that many of the 
eceleaiastics present should be attracted there, waa 
natural too. Roman Catholic priests mustered strong, 
of course. The Protestantism of a great number of 
' 1871. 
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the Anglican clergy is supposed to be but languid, 
iind Anglican ministers at Ammergau were aympar 
thiaers to be expected. But Protestant ministers of 
the moat unimpeachable Bort, Protestant Dissenting 
ministers, were there, too, and shovring favour and 
sympathy; and this, to any one who remembers the 
almost universal feeling of Protestant Dissenters in 
this country, not many years ago, towards Rome and 
her religion, — the sheer abhoiTence of Papists and 
all their practices,— could not but be striking. It 
agrees with what is seen also in literature, in the 
writings of Dissenters of the younger and more pro- 
gresaive sort, who show a disposition for regarding 
the Church of Rome historically rather than polemio- 
ally, a wish to do justice to the undoubted grandeur 
of certain institutions and men produced by that 
Church, quite noyel, and quite alien to the simple 
belief of earUer times, that between Protestants and 
Rome there was a measureless gulf fixed. Something 
of this may, no doubt, be due to that keen eye for 
Nonconformist business in which our great bodies of 
Protestant Dissenters, to do Chem justice, are never 
wanting; to a perception that the case against the 
Church of England may be yet further improved by 
contrasting her with the genuine article in her own 
ecclesiastical line, by pointing out that she is neither 
one thing nor the other to much purpose, by dilating 
on the magnitude, reach, und impressiveueas, on the 
great place in history, of her rival, as compared widi 
anything she can herself pretend to. Something of 
this there is, no doubt, in some of the modem Pro- 
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testant sympathy for things CatJiolic. But in general 
that sympathy springs, in Churchmen and Dissenters 
alike, from another and a better cause, ^from the 
spread of larger conceptions of religion, of man, and 
of history, than were currert formerly. We hare 
seen lately in the newspapers, that a clergyman, who 
in a popular lectm'e gave an account of the Fa^sion 
Play at Ammergau, and enlarged on its impressivo- 
ness, was admonished by certain remonstrants, who 
told him it was his business, instead of occupying 
himself with these sensuous shows, to learn to walk 
by faith, not by sight, and to teach his fellow-men to 
do the same. But this severity seems to have excited 
wonder rather than praise ; so far had those wider 
notione about religion and about the range of out 
interest in religion, of which I have just spoken, con- 
ducted us. To this interest I propose to appeal in 
what I am going to relate. The Passion Play at 
Ammergau, with its immense audiences, the serious- 
ness of its actors, the passionate emotion of its spec- i 
tators, brought to my mind something of which I had I 
read an account lately; something produced, not in f 
Bavaria nor in Christendom at all, but far away in 
that wonderful East, from which, whatever airs of 
superiority Europe may justly give itself, all our 
religion has come, and where religion, of some sort or 
other, has still an empire over men's feelings such as 
it has nowhere else. This product of the remote 
East I wish to exhibit while the remembrance of 
what has been seen at Ammergau is still fresh ■ and 
we will see whether that bringing together of strangers 
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aDcl Gnomioa who oDce seemed to be as far &a the 
polea asunder, which Ammergau in such a remarkable 
way effected, does not hold good and find a parallel 
even in Persia, 

Count Gobineau, formerly Minister of France at 
Teheran and at Athens, published, a few years ^o, 
au interesting book on the present state of religion 
and philosophy in Central Asia. He is faToorably 
known also by his studies in ethnology. His accom- 
plishments and intelligence deserve all respect, and in 
his book on religion and philosophy in Central Asia 
ho has the great advantage of writing about things 
which he has followed with his own observation and 
inquiiy in the countries where they happened. The 
chief purpose of his hook is to give a history of the 
career of Mirza Ali Maliommed, a Persian rehgious 
reformer, the original B&h, and the founder of Bdinam, 
of which most people in England have at least heard 
the name. B^b means gate, the door or gate of life ; 
and in the ferment which now works in the Maho- 
metan East, Mirza Ali Mahommed, — who seems to 
have been made acquainted by Protestant missionaries 
with our Scriptures and by the Jews of Shiraz with 
Jewish traditions, to have studied, besides, the reli- 
gion of the Ghebera, the old national religion of 
Persia, and to have made a sort of amalgam of the 
whole with Mahometanism, — presented himself, about 
five -and -twenty years ago, as the door, the gate of 
hfe ; found disciples, sent forth writings, and finaUy 
became the cause of disturbances which led to his 
being eKecutnd on the 19th of July 1849, in the 
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dtadel of Tabriz. The B4b and his doctrineB are a 
on which much might be said ; but I pasa 
them by, except for one incident in the BItb'a life, 
which I will notice. Like all religious Mahometana, 
he made the pilgrimage to Mecca; and his medita- 
tions at that centre of his religion first suggested his 
mission to him. But soon after his return to Bagdad 
he made another pilgrimage ; and it was in this pil 
grimage that his mission became clear to him, and 
that his life was fixed. " He desired " — -I wiU give 
an abridgment of Count Gobinoan's own ivords — "to 
complete hia impressions by going to Kufa, that he 
might visit the ruined mosque where All was assas- 
sinated, and where the place of his murder is still 
shown. He passed several days there in meditation. 
The place appears to have made a great impression 
on him; he was entering on a course which might 
and must lead to some such catastrophe as had hap- 
pened on the very spot where he stood, and where 
his mind's eye showed him the Imam Ali lying at his 
feet, with his body pierced and bleeding. Hi a fol- 
lowers say that he then passed through a sort of 
moral agony which put an end to all the hesitations of 
the natural man within him. It is certain that when 
he arrived at Shiraz, on his return, he was a changed 
man. No doubts troubled him any more: he was 
penetrated and persuaded ; hia part was taken." 

This Ali also, at whose tomb the Bab went through 
the spiritual crisis here recorded, is a familiar name 
to most of us. In general our knowledge of the East 
goes bat a very little way ; yet almost eveiy one has 
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at least heard the name of Ali, the Lion of God, 
Mahomet's yoiing couain, the first person, after hia 
wife, who beheved in him, and who was declared bj 
Mahomet in his gratitude his brother, delegate, and 
vicar. Ali was one of Mahomet's best and most 
successful captains. He married Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet ; his sons, Hassan and Hussein, were, 
as children, favourites with Mahomet, who had no 
son of his own to succeed him, and was expected to 
namo Ali as his successor. He named no successor. 
At his death (the year 632 of our era) Ali was passed 
over, and the first caliph, or viear and lieuienaiit of 
Mahomet in the government of the state, was Abu- 
Bekr ; only the spiritual inheritance of Mahomet, the 
dignity of Imam, or Primale, devolved by right on 
Ali and his children. Ali, lion of God as in war hb 
was, held aloof from politics and political intrigue, 
loved retirement and prayer, was the most pioua and 
disinterested of men. At Abu-Bekr's death he was 
again passed over in favour of Omar. Omar was 
succeeded by Othmao, and still Ali remained tran- 
quil Othman was assassinated, and then All, chiefly 
to prevent disturbance and bloodshed, accepted (a.D. 
656) the caliphate. Meanwhile, the Mahometan 
armies had conquered Persia, Syria, and Egypt ; the 
Governor of Syria, Moawiyah, an able and ambitious 
man, set himself up as caliph, his title was recognised 
by Amrou, the Governor of Egypt, and a bloody and 
indecisive battle was fou^t in Mesopotamia between 
All's army and Moawiyah's. Gibbon shall tell the 
rest: — "In the temple of Mecca three Cbaregites or 
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enthufiiasta discourBed of the disorders of the church 
and state ; they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, 
of Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, would restore the peace and unity of re- 
ligion. Each of the assassins chose his victim, 
poisoned hia dagger, devoted his life, and aecretly 
repaired to the scene of action Their resolution 
was equally desperate; but the first mistook the 
person of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who 
occupied hia seat ; the princo of Damascus was 
dangerously hurt by the second ; All, the lawful 
caliph, in the mosque of Kufa, received a mortal 
wound from the hand of tlie thiid." 

The events through which we have thus rapidly 
ran ought to be kept in mind, for they are the ele- 
ments of Mahometan history : any right understand- 
ing of the state of the Mahometan world is impossible 
without them. For that world is divided into the 
two great sects of Shiahs and Sums. The Shiaha are 
those who reject the first three caliphs aa usurpers, 
and begin with AH as the first lawful succeaaor of 
Mahomet ; the Sunis recognise Abu-Bekr, Omar, and 
Othman, as well as Alt, and regard the Shiahs aa 
impious heretics. The Persians are Shiahs, aijd the 
Arabs and Turks are Sunis. Hussein, one of -All's 
two sons, married a Persian princess, the daughter 
of Yezdejerd the last of the Sassanian kings, the 
king whom the Mahometan conquest of Persia ex- 
pelled i and Persia, through this marriage, became 
Bpecially connected with the house of Ali " In the 
fourth age of the Hegira," says Gibbon, " a tomb, a 
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temple, a city, arose near the ruina of Kuf a. Many 
thousands of the Shiahs repose in holy ground at the 
feet of the vicar of God ; and the desert is vivified by 
the Dumerous and acnuol visits of the Pereians, vho 
esteem their devotion not less meritorious than the 
pilgrimage of Mecca." 

But, to comprehend what I am going to relate 
from Count Gobineau, we muBt push our researches 
into Mahometan history a little further than the 
assassination of All. Moawiyah died in the year 
680 of our era, nearly fifty years after the death of 
Mahomet. His son Yezid succeeded him on the 
throne of the caliphs at Damascus. During the 
reign of Moawiyah All's two sons, the Imams, 
Hassan and Hussein, hved with their families in 
rehgious retirement at Medina, where their grand- 
father Mahomet was buried. In them the character 
of abstention and renouncement, which we have 
noticed in Ali himself, was marked yet more 
strongly; but, when Moawiyah died, the people of 
Kufa, the city on the lower Euphrates where Ali 
had been assassinated, sent ofi'ers to make Hussein 
caliph if he would come among them, and to support 
him against the Syrian troops of Yezid. Hussein 
seems to have thought himself bound to accept the 
proposal. He left Medina, and, with his family and 
relations, to the number of about eighty persona, set 
out on his way to Kufa. Then ensued the tragedy 
BO familiar to every Mahometan, and to us so little 
known, the tragedy of Kerbela. "0 death," cries 
the bandit-minstrel of Persia, Kurroglou, in hie lut 
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; before Hb execution, " death, whom didat 
thou spare 1 Were even Haasan and Hussein, those 
footstools of the throne of God on the seventh heaven, 
spared hy thee. No 1 thou modest them mcaii/n at 
Kerbda." 

We cannot do better than again have recourse to 
Gibbon's history for an account of this famous tragedy. 
" Hussein traversed the desert of Ai'ahia with a timo- 
rous retinue of women and children ; but, as he ap- 
proached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed by the 
solitary or hostile face of the country, and suspected 
f either the defection or the ruin of his party. His 
^ fears were just; Oheidallah, the governor of Kufa, 
had extinguished the first sparks of an insurrection ; 
and HoBsein, in the plain of Kerbela, was encom- 
passed by a body of 5000 horse, who intercepted his 
communication with the city and the river. In a 
conference with the chief of the enemy he proposed 
the option of three conditions : — that he should be 
allowed to return to Medina, or be stationed in a 
frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely con- 
ducted to the presence of Yezid. But the commands 
of the caliph or bis lieutenant were stem and abso- 
lute, and Hussein was informed that he must either 
submit as a captive and a criminal to the Commander 
of the Faithful, or expect the consequences of his 
rebellion. "Do you think," replied he, "to terrify 
me with death ?" And during the short respite of a 
night he prepared, with calm and solemn resignation, 
to encounter his fate. He checked the lamentations 
of bis sister Fatima, who deplored the impending 
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ruin of his house. " Our trust," eaid Hussein, *' is 
in God alone. All things, both in heaven and earth, 
must perish and return to their Creator. My brother, 
my father, my mother, were better than I, and every 
Mussulman has ao example in the Prophet" He 
8 friends to consult their safety by a timely 
(light ; they unanimously refused to desert or survive 
their beloved master, and their courage was fortified 
by a fervent prayer and the a.s5urance of paradise. 
On the morning of the fatal day he mounted on 
horseback, with his sword in one hand and the Koran 
in the other ; the flanks and rear of tiis party were 
secured by the tent-ropes and by a deep trench, which 
they had filled with lighted fagots, according to the 
practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with 
reluctance; and one of their chiefs deserted, with 
tliirty followers, to claim the partoership of inevit- 
able death. In every close onset or single combat 
the despair of the Fatimites was invincible ; but the 
muTOunding multitudes galled them from a distance 
with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were 
successively slain. A truce was allowed on both sidea 
for the hour of prayer ; and the battle at length ex- 
pired by the death of the last of the companions of 
Hussein," 

The details of Hussein's own death wiU come 
better presently ; suffice it at this moment to say he 
was slain, and that the women and children of his 
family were taken in chains to the Caliph Yezid at 
Damascus. Gibbon concludes the story thus: "In 
s distant age and climate, tbe tragic scene of the 




death of Husaein will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader. On the annual festival of his martyr- 
dom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his 
Persian votaries ahandon their souls to the religious 
phrenzy of sorrow and indignation." 

Thus the tombs of Ali and of hia son, the Meshed 
Ah and the Meshed Hussein, standing some thirty 
mOes apart from one another in the plain of the 
Euphrates, had, when Gibbon wrote, their yearly 
pilgrims and their tribute of enthusiastic mourning. 
But Count Gobineau relates, in hia book of which I 
have spoken, a development of these solemnities 
which was unknown to Gibbon. Within the present 
century there has arisen, on tha basis of this story of 
the martyrs of Kcrbela, a drama, a Persian national 
drama, which Count Gobineau, who has seen and 
heard it, is hold enough to rank with the Greek 
drama as a great and seriona affair, engaging the 
heart and life of the people who have given birth to 
it; while the Latin, English, French, and German 
drama is, he eays, in comparison a mere pastime or 
amusement, more or less intellectual and elegant 
To me it seems that the Persian iazyas — for so these 
pieces are called- — find a better parallel in the Am 
mergau Passion Play than in the Greek drama. 
They turn entirely on one subject — the sufferings of 
the Family of the Tent, as the Imam Hussein and the 
company of persons gathered around him at Kerhela 
are called. Tlie subject is sometimes introduced by 
a prologue, which may perhaps one day, as the need of 
variety is more felt, become a piece by itself ; but at 
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present the prologue leads invariably to the martyrs. 
For instance: the Emperor Tamerlane, in his con- 
quering progress through the world, arrives at Da- 
mascus. The keys of the city are brought to him by 
the governor; but the governor is a descendant of 
one of the murderers of the Imam Hussein ; Tamer- 
lane is informed of it, loads him with reproaches, and 
drives him from his presenca The emperor pre- 
sently sees the governor's daughter splendidly dressed, 
thinks of the sufferings of the holy women of the 
Family of the Tent, and upbraids and drives her 
away as he did her father. But after this he is 
haunted by the great tragedy which has been thus 
brought to his mind, and he cannot sleep and cannot 
be comforted. He calls his vizier, and his vizier teUs 
him that the only way to soothe his troubled spirit is 
to see a tazya. And so the taaya commences. Or, 
again (and this will show how strangely, in the re- 
ligious world which is now occupying us, what is most 
familiar to us is blended with that of which we know 
nothing): Joseph and his brethren appear on the 
stage, and the old Bible story is transacted. Joseph 
is thrown into the pit and sold to the merchants, and 
his blood-stained coat is carried by his brothers to 
Jacob ; Jacob is then left alone, weeping and be- 
wailing himself; the angel Gabriel enters, and re- 
proves him for his want of faith and constancy, 
telling him that what he suffers is not a hundredth 
part of what Ali, Hussein, and the children of Hus- 
sein will one day suffer. Jacob seems to doubt it ; 
Gkibriel, to convince him, orders the angels to per- 



form a. t'lzya of what will one day happen at Kerbela. 
And so the toyn commences. 

These pieces are given in the first ten days of the 
month of Moharrem, the anniversary of the martyr^ 
dom at Kerhela. They are so popular that they now 
invade other seasonG of the year also ; but this is the 
season when the world is given up to them. King 
and people, every one is in mourning ; and at night 
and while the iazyas are not going on, processions 
keep passing, the air resounds with the beating of 
breasts and with litanies of "0 Hassan! Hussein!" 
while the Seyida, — a kind of popular friare claiming 
to be descendants of Mahomet, and in whose incessant 
popularising and amplifying of the legend of Kerhela 
in their homilies during pilgrimages and at the tombs 
of the martyrs, the taxyas, no doubt, had their origin, 
— keep up by their sermons and hymns the enthusi- 
asm which the drama of the day has excited. It 
seema aa if no one went to bed ; and certainly no one 
who went to bed could sleep. Confraternities go in 
procession with a black flag and torches, every man 
with his shirt torn open, and beating himself with 
the right hand on the left shoulder in a kind of 
measured cadence to accompany a canticle in honour 
of the martyrs. These processions come and takb 
post in the theatres where the Seyida are preaching. 
Still more noisy are the companies of dancers, strik- 
ing a kind of wooden castanets together, at one time 
in front of their breasts, at another time behind their 
heads, and marking time with music and dance to a 
dirge set up by the bystandeis, in which the namei 
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of the Imams perpetually recur as a burden. Noiaiest 
of all are the Berbers, men of a darker ekiu ajid 
another race, their f«et and the upper part of their 
body naked, who cany, eome of them tambourineB 
and cymbalB, othera iron chains and long needles. 
One of their race is said to have formerly derided ths 
Imams in their affliction, and the Berbers now appear 
in expiation of that crime. At first their music and 
their march proceed slowly together, but presently 
the music quickens, the chain and needle-bearing 
Berbers move violently roundj and begin to beat 
themselves vritb their chains and to prick their arms 
and cheeks with the needles — first gently, then with 
more vehemence ; till suddenly the music ceases, and 
all stops. So we are carried back, on this old 
Asiatic soU, where beliefs and usages are heaped 
layer upon layer and ruin upon ruin, far past the 
martyred Imams, past Mahometanism, past Chris- 
tianity, to the priests of Baal gashing themselvee 
with knives and to the worship of Adonis. 

The lekyaa, or theatres for the drama which calle 
forth these celebrations, are constantly multiplying. 
The king, the great functionaries, the towns, wealthy 
citizens like the king's goldsmith, or any private 
person who has the means and the desire, provide 
them. Every one sends contributions ; it is a reli- 
gious act to furnish a bos or to give decorations for a 
teh/a; and as religious offerings, all gifts down to the 
smallest are accepted. There are tekyaa for not mora 
than three or four hundred spectators, and there are 
telcyas for three or four thousand. At Ispahan there 
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are representations which bring together more tian 
twenty thousand people. At Teheran, the Persian 
capital, each quarter of the town has its tekyas, 
every square and open place is turned to account tor 
establishing them, and spaces have been expressly 
cleared, besides, for fresL tekyaa. Count Gobineau 
describes particularly one of these theatres, — a tekya 
of the best class, to hold an audience of about four 
thousand, — at Teheran. The arrangements are very 
simple. The tekya is a walled parailelogram, with a 
brick platform, sakou, in the centre of it ; this sakoa 
is stuTOunded with black poles at some distance from 
each other, the poles are joined at the top by hori- 
zontal rods of the same colour, &ud from these rods 
hang coloured lamps, which are lighted for the pray- 
ing and preaching at night when the representation 
is over. The sakou, or central platform, makes the 
stage ; in connection with it, at one of the opposite 
extremities of the paraUelogram lengthwise, is a 
reserved box, Idgnwnd, higher than the mhm. This 
box is splendidly decorated, and is used for peculiarly 
interesting and magnificent tableaux, ^the court of 
the Caliph, for example — which occur in the course 
of the piece. A passage of a few feet wide is left 
free between the stage and this box ; all the rest of 
the space is for the spectators, of whom the foremost 
rows are sitting on their heels cioso up to this passage, 
BO that they help the actors to mount and descend 
the high steps of the Idgnumd when they have to pass 
between that and the sakou. On each side of the 
tdgiuttoA axe boxes, and along one wall of the en- 
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doBure are other boxes with fronts of elaborate wood- 
work, which are left to stand as a permanent part of 
the construction ; facing these, witi the floor and 
stage between, rise tiera of seats as in an amphi 
theatre. All places are free ; the great people have 
generally provided and furnished the boxes, and take 
care to till them ; but if a box is not occupied when 
the performance begins, any ragged street-urchin or 
beggar may walk in and seat himself there. A row 
of gigantic masts runs across the middle of the space, 
one or two of them being fixed in the sakou itself ; 
and from these masts is stretched an immense awning 
wliich protects the whole audience. Up to a certain 
lieight these masts are hung with tiger and panther 
skins, to indicate the violent character of the scenes 
to be represented. Shields of steel and of hippo- 
potamus sldn, flags, and naked swords, ore also at- 
tached to these masts. A sea of colour and splendour 
meets the eye all round. Woodwork and brickwork 
disappear under cushions, rich carpets, sDk hangings, 
India muslin embroidered with silver and gold, 
shawls from Kerman and from Cashmere. There aro 
lamps, lustres of coloured crystal, mirrors, Bohemian 
and Venetian glass, porcelain vases of all degrees of 
magnitude from China and from Europe, paintings 
and engravings, displayed in pi-ofuaion everywhera 
The taste may not always be soberly correct, but the 
whole spectacle has just the effect of prodigality, 
colour, and sumptuousness which we are accustomed 
associate with the splendonrs of the Arabian 
Nights. 
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In marked contrast with this display is the povertj 
of scenic contrivance and stage illusion. The subject 
is far too interesting and too solenm to need them. 
The actors are visible on fdl ddes, and the exits, en- 
trances, and stage-play of our theatres are imposaible ; 
the imajp nation of the spectator fills up all gaps and 
meets all requirements. On the Ammergau arrange- 
ments one feels that tiie arch^ologists and artists of 
Munich have laid their correct finger ; at Teheran 
there has been no schooling of this sort. A copper 
basin of water represents the Euphrates ; a heap of 
chopped straw in a comer is the sand of the desert of 
Kerbela, and the actor goes and takes up a handful 
of it, when his part requires him to tirow, in Oriental 
fashion, dust upon his head. There is no attempt at 
proper costume ; all that ia sought is to do honour 
to the personages of chief interest hy dresses and 
jewels which would pass for rich and handsome things 
to wear in modem Persian life. The power of the 
actors is in their genuine sense of the seriousness of 
the business they are engaged in. They are, like the 
public around them, penetrated witli this, and so the 
actor throws his whole soul into what he is about, the 
public meets the actor halfway, and efi'ects of extra- 
ordinary impressiveneaa are the result. " The actor 
is under a charm," says Count Gobineau ; " he is 
onder it so strongly and completely that almost 
alwajra one sees Yesnd himself (the usurping caliph), 
the wretched Ibn-Said (Yezid's general), the infamous 
Shemcr (Ibn-Said's lieutenant), at the moment they 
vent the cruellest insults t^ainat the Imams whom 
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ihey are going to massacre, or against the women of 
the Imam'B family whom thef are ill-using, burst into 
tears and repeat their part with sobs. The public is 
neither surprised nor displeased at this ; on the con- 
trary, it beats ite breast at the s^ht, throws up its 

3 towards heaven with invocations of God, and 
redoubles ite groans. So it often happens that the 
actor identifiea himself with the personage he repre- 

>s to such a degree that, when the situation carries 
him away, he cannot be said to act, he is with such 
truth, such complete enthusiasm, such utter self-for- 
gctfulness, what he represents, that he reaches a 
reality at one time sublime, at another terrible, and 
produces impressions on his audience which it would 
be simply absurd to look for frouL our more artificial 
performances. There is nothing stUted, nothing false, 
nothing conventional ; nature, and the facte repre- 
sented, themselves speak." 

The actors are men and boys, the parte of angela 
and women being filled by boys. The children who 
appear in the piece are often the children of the prin- 
cipal families of Teheran; their appearance in this 
religious solemnity (for such it is thought) being 
supposed to bring a blessing upon them and their 
parents. "Nothing is more touching," says Count 
Gobineaii, " than to see these little things of three or 
four years old, dressed in black gauze frocks with 
large sleeves, and hai-ing on their heads small round 
black caps embroidered with silver and gold, kneeling 
beside the body of the actor who represente the 
martyr of the day, embracing him, and with theii 
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little hands covering themselves with chopped straw 
for sand in sign o£ grief. These children evidently," 
he continues, " do not consider themselves to be 
acting ; they are full of the feeling that what they 
are ahout is sometliing of deep serioUBness and im- 
portance ; and though they are too young to compre- 
hend fnlly the story, thoy know, in general, that it is 
a matter sad and solemn. They are not distracted 
by the audience, and they are not shy, but go through 
their prescribed part with the utmost attention and 
seriousness, always crossing their arms respectfully 
to receive the blessing of the Imam Hussein ; the 
public beholds them with emotions of the hveliest 
satisfaction and sjTnpathy." 

The dramatic pieces themselves aro without any 
author's nama They are in popular language, such 
as the commonest and most ignorant of the Persian 
people can understand, free from learned Arabic 
words, — free, comparatively speaking, from Oriental 
fantasticality and hyperbole. The Seyids, or popular 
friars, already spoken of, have probably had a hand 
in the composition of many of them. The Moollahs, 
or regular ecclesiastical authorities, condemn the whole 
thing. It is an innovation which they disapprove and 
think dangerous ; it is addressed to the eye, and their 
religion forbids to represent rehgious things to the 
eye ; it departs from the limits of what is revealed 
and appointed to be taught as the truth, and brings 
in novelties and heresies ; — for these dramas keep 
growing under the pressure of the actor's imagination 
and emotion, and of the imagination and emotion of 
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the public, and receive new deTelopments every day. 
The learned, again, say that these pieces are a heap 
of lies, the production of ignorant people, and have 
no words strong enough to express their contempt fw 
them. StiU, so irresistible is the vogue of these 
sacred dramas that, from the kmg on the throne to 
the beggar in the street, every one, except perh&ps 
the MooUahs, attends them, and is carried avay by 
them. The Imams and their famihes speak always 
in a kind of lyrical chant, said to have rhythmical 
effects, often of great pathos and beauty /their per- 
secutors, the villaiDB of the piece, speak always in 
prose. 

The stage is under the direction of a choragus, 
called oodad, or " master," who is a sacred personage 
by reason of the functions which he performs. Some- 
times he addresses to the audience a commentary on 
what is passing before them, and asks their com- 
passion and tears for the martyrs; sometimes in 
default of a Seyid, he prays and preaches. Ke is 
always listened to with veneration, for it is he who 
arranges the whole sacred spectacle which so deeply 
moves everybody. With no attempt at concealment, 
with the book of the piece in his hand, he remains 
constantly on the stage, gives the actors their cue, 
puts the children and any inexperienced actor in tbeii 
right places, dresses the martyr in his winding-sheet 
when he is going to his death, holds the stirrup for 
him to motmt his hoi-se, and inserts a supply of 
chopped straw into the hands of those who are about 
him at work. 




The theatre is filled, and the heat is great ; young 
men of rank, the king's pages, officers of the army, 
gmart functionaries of State, move through the crowd 
with water-skins slung on their hacks, dealing out 
water all round, in memory of the thirst which on 
these solemn days tho Imams suffered in the sands of 
Kerbela. Wild chants and litanies, such as we have 
already described, are from time to time set up by a 
dervish, a soldier, a workman in the crowd. These 
chants are taken up, more or less, by the audience ; 
y flag and die away for want of support, 
) they are continued till they reach a par- 
oxysm, and then abruptly stop. Presently a strange, 
insignificant figure in a green cotton garment, looking 
like a petty tradesman of one of the Teheran bazaars, 
mounts upon the sakou. He beckons with his hand 
to the audience, who are silent directly, and addresses 
them in a tone of lecture and expostulation, thus :— 

"Well, you seem happy enough, Mussulmans, sit- 
ting there at your ease under the awning ; and you 
imagine Paradise alreatly wide open to you. Do you 
know what Paradise is t It is a garden, doubtless, 
but such a garden as you have no idea of. You will 
say to me : ' Friend, tell us what it is like.' I have 
never been there, certainly ; but plenty of prophets 
have described it, and angels have brought news of it 
Howevei', all I will tell you is, that there is room for 
all good people there, for it is 330,000 cubits long. 
If you do not believe, inquire. As for getting to he 
one of the good people, let mo tell you it is not 
enough to read the Koran of the Prophet (the salva- 
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tion and blessing of God be upon him!); it is not 
enough to do everything which this divine book en- 
joins ; it is not enough to come and weep at the tazyaSj 
as you do every day, you sons of dogs you, who know 
nothing which is of any use ; it behoves, besides, that 
your good works (if you ever do any, which I greatly 
doubt) should be done in the name and for the love 
of Hussein. It is Hussein, Mussulmans, who is the 
door to Paradise; it is Hussein, Mussulmans, who 
upholds the world; it is Hussein, Mussulmans, by 
whom comes salvation ! Cry, Hassan, Hussein ! " 

And all the multitude cry : " Hassan ! Hus- 
sein ! " 

"That is well; and now cry again." And again 
all cry : " Hassan ! Hussein ! " " And now," the 
strange speaker goes on, " pray to Gk>d to keep you 
continually in the love of Hussein. Come, make your 
cry to God." Then the multitude, as one man, throw 
up their arms into the air, and with a deep and long- 
drawn cry exclaim : " Ya AUah f God ! " 

Fifes, drums, and trumpets break out ; the kemasy 
great copper trumpets five or six feet long, give notice 
that the actors are ready and that the taaya is to com- 
mence. The preacher descends from the sakou^ and 
the actors occupy it 

To give a clear notion of the cycle which these 
dramas fill, we should begin, as on the first day of 
the Moharrem the actors begin, with some piece re- 
lating to the diildhood of the Imams, such as, for 
instance, the piece called The Children Digging. Ali 
and Fatima are Uving at Medina with their little sons 
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Hassan and Hussein. The simple home and oecupa- 
tions of the piouB family are exhihited ; it is morning, 
Fatima is seated with the little Hussein on her lap, 
dressing him. She comhs his hair, talkiog caresGiugly 
to him all the while. A hair comes out with the 
comb ; the child starts. Fatima is in distress at hav- 
ing given the child even this momentary uneasiness, 
and stops to gaze upon him tenderly. She falls into 
an anadous reverie, thinking of her fondness for the 
child, and of the unknown future in store for him. 
While she muses, the angel Gabriel stands before her. 
He reproves her weakness : " A hair falls from the 
child's head," he says, " and you weep ; what would 
you do if you knew the destiny that awaits him, the 
countless wounds with which that body shall one day 
be pierced, the agony that shall rend your own soul ! " 
Fatima, in despair, is comforted by her husband Ali, 
and they go together into the town to hear Mahomet 
preach. The hoys and some of their httle friends 
begin to play ; every one makes a great deal of 
Hussein ; he is at once the most epirited and the most 
amiable child of them all Tho party amuse them- 
selves with digging, with making holes in the ground 
and huUding mounds. Ali returns from the sermon 
and asks what they are about ; and Hussein is made 
to reply in ambiguous and prophetic answers, which 
convey that by these holes and mounds in the earth 
are prefigured interments and tombs. Ali departs 
again ; there nish in a number of big-and fierce boys, 
and begin to pelt the httle Imams witli atones. A 
couipanioQ shields Hussein with his own body, but he 
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IB Btnick down vith. a, stone, and with another Btone 
too, ia stretched on the ground senseleas. 
Who are those boy-tyrants and persecntora 1 Thej 
are rbn-Said, and Shemer, and others, the future 
murderers at Kerbela. The audience perceive it with 
a, shudder ; the hateful asBailonts go oS in triumph ; 
Ali re-enters, picks up the stunned and wounded 
children, brings them round, and takes Hussein bftck 
to his mother Fatima. 

But let us now come at once to the days of martyr- 
dom and to Kerbela, One of the most famous pieces 
of the cycle is a piece caDed the Marriage oj Kassem, 
which brings us into the very middle of these crown- 
ing days. Count Q-obineau has given a tniuslation of 
it, and from this translation we will talt-a a few ex- 
tracts. Kassem ia the son of Hussein's elder brother, 
the Imam Hassan, who had been poisoned by Yezid's 
instigation at Medina. Kassem and his mother are 
with the Imam Hussein at Kerbela; there, too, are 
the women and children of the holy family, 0mm 
Leyla, Hussein's wife, the Persian princess, the last 
child of Yezdejerd the last of the Sassanides ; Zeyneb, 
Hussein's sister, the oflspring, like tiimself, of Ali and 
Fatima, and the grand-daughter of Mahomet ; his 
nephew Abdallab, still a little child ; finally, his 
beautiful daughter Zobeyda. When the piece begins, 
the Imam's camp in the desert has already been cut 
off from the Euphrates and besieged several days by 
the Syrian troops under Ibn-Said and Shemer, and 
by the treacherous men of Kufa The Family of the 
Tent were suffering torments of thirst, One of tho 
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children hsil brought an empty water-bottle, and 
thrown it, a silent token of distress, before the feet 
of Abbas, the uncle of Hussein ; Abbas had sallied 
out to cut hia way to the river, and had been slain. 
Afterwards Ali-Akber, Hussein's eldest son, had made 
the same attempt and met with the same fate. Two 
younger brothers of Ali-Akber followed hia example, 
and were likewise slain. The Imam Husaein had 
ruahed amidst the enemy, beaten them from the body 
of Ali-Akber, and bronght the body back to his tent; 
but the river was atill inaccessible. At this point the 
action of the Marriage of Kassem begins. Kassem, a 
youth of sixteen, is burning to go out and avenge his 
eousin. At one end of the sakoa is the Imam Hussein 
seated on his throne ; in the middle are grouped all 
tlie members of his family ; at the other end lies the 
body of Ali-Akber, with his mother Omm-Leyla, 
clothed and veiled in black, bending over it The 
hemas sound, and Kasaem, after a solemn appeal from 
Hnssein and hia sister Zeyneb to God and to the 
foundera of their house to look upon their great dis- 
^ess, rises and speaks to himself : 

Kassem. — "Separate thyself from the women of 
the harem, Kassem. Consider within thyself for a 
little ; here thou sittest, and presently thou wilt see 
the body of Hussein, that body like a flower, torn by 
arrows and lancea like thoma, Kaascm. 

" Thou sawest Ali-Akber's head severed from hia 
body on the field of battle, and yet thou livedst 

" Arise, obey that which is written of thee by 
father ; to be slain, that is thy lot, Kasaem 
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" Go, get leave from the son of Fatima, most 
hoDOurable among women, and submit thyself to thy 
fate, Kassem." 

Hussein sees him approach. "Alas," he says, "it 
is the orphan nightingale of the garden of Hassan, my 
brother ! " Then Kaesem speaks : 

Kassem. — " God, what shall I do beneath this 
load of affliction ? My eyea are wet with tears, my 
lipa are dried up with thirst. To live is worse than 
to die. What shall I do, seeing what hath beftdleo 
Ali-Alcberl If Hussein suffereth me not to go forth, 
oh misery ! For then what shall I do, God, in the 
day of the resurrection, when I see my father Hassan 1 
When I see my mother in the day of tho resurrec- 
tion, what shall I do, O God, in my sorrow and afaame 
before her? All my kinsmen are gone to appear 
before the Prophet : shaU not I also one day stand 
before the Prophet ; and what shall I do, God, in 
that day!" 

Then he addresses the Tmam : — 

"Hail, threshold of the honour and majesty on 
high, threshold of heaven, threshold of God ! In the 
roll of martyrs thou art the chief; in the book of 
creation thy story will live for ever. An orphan, a 
fatherless child, downcast and weeping, comes to 
prefer a request to thee." 

Hussein bids hini tell it, and he answers : — 

" hght of the eyea of Mahomet the mighty, 
lieutenant of Ali the lion t Abbas has perished, Ali- 
Akber has sufFered naartyrdom. my uncle, thou 
bast no warriors left, and no standard-bearer I The 
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roses are gone, and gone are their buds ; the jesaoiuine 
is gone, the poppies are gone. I alone, I am still left 
in the garden of the Faith, a thorn, and miserabla 
If thou bast any kindness for ttie orphan, suffer me to 
go forth and fight" 

Hussein refuses. "My child," he says, "thou wast 
the light of the eyes of the Imam Hassan, thou art 
my beloved remembrance of him ; ask me not this ; 
urge me not, entreat me not ; to have lost Ali-Akber 
is enough." 

Kassem answers : — "That Kassem shoidd live and 
Ali-Akber be martyred — sooner let the earth cover 
nie ! king, be generous to the beggar at thy gate. 
See how my eyes run over with tears and my lips are 
dried up with thirst Cast thine eyes toward the 
waters of the heavenly Euphrates ! I die of thirst ; 
grant me, O thou marked of Gtod, a full pitcher of 
the water of life ! it flows in the Paradise which awaits 



Hussein still refuses ; Kassem breaks forth in com- 
plfunts and lamentations, his mother comes to him 
and leams the reason. She then says : — 

"Complain not against the Imam, light of my 
ayes ; only by hia order can the commission of mar- 
tyrdom be given. In that commission are sealed 
two-and-Beventy witnesses, all righteous, and among 
the two-and-seventy is thy name. Know that thy 
destiny of death is commanded in the writing which 
thoo wearest on thine arm." 

This writing is the testament of his father Hassan. 
He beai« it in triumph to the Imam Hussein, who find.i 
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written there that he should, on the death-plain of 
Kerbela, aufTcr Kasaem to have his will, but that he 
should marry him first to his daughter Zobeyda. 
Kaaeem consents, though in astonishment " Con- 
sider," he says, "there lies Ali-Alcber, mangled by 
the enemies' hands ! Under this sky of ebon black- 
ness, how can joy show her face! Nevertheless if 
thou commandest it, what have I to do but obeyl 
Thy commandmetit is that of the Prophet, and fiia 
voice is that of God." But Hussein has also to over- 
come the reluctance of the intended bride and of aU 
the women of his family. 

" Heir of the vicar of God," says Kassem's mother 
to the Imam, "bid me die, but speak not to me of a 
bridaL If Zobeyda is to be a bride and Kassem a 
bridegroom, where is the henna to tinge their hands, 
where is the bridal chamber!" "Mother of Kassem," 
answers the Imam solemnly, "yet a few momenta, 
and in this field of anguish the tomb shall be for 
marriage-bed, and the winding-sheet for bridal gar- 
ment ! " All give way to the will of their sacred 
Head. The women and children surroiuid Kasseai, 
sprinkle him with rose-water, hang braceleta and 
necklaces ou him, and scatter bon-bons around ; and 
then the marriage procession is formed. Suddenly 
drums and trumpets are beard, and the Syrian troops 
appear. Ibn-Said and Shemer are at their head. 
" The Prince of the Faith celebrates a marriage in 
the desert," they erclaim tauntingly; "we will soon 
change his festivity into moumitig." They pass by, 
uid Kassem takes leave ot his bride. "God keep 
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thee, my bride," he says, embracing her, " for I muat 
forsake thee I " " One moment," she Bays, " remain 
in thy place one moment 1 thy countenance is as the 
lamp which givath na light ; suffer me to turn around 
thee as the bntterfly tumeth, gently, gently ! " And 
making a turn around him, she performs the ancieat 
Eastern rite of respect from a new-married wife to 
her husband. Troubled, he rises to go : " The r 
of my will are slipping away from me ! " ho munnurs. 
She lays hold of his robe ; " Take off thy hand," he 
cries, " we belong not to ourselves ! " 

Then he asks the Imam to array him in bis wind- 
ing-sheet. " nightingale of the divine orchard of 
martyrdom," says Hussein, as he complies with his 
wish, "I clothe thee with thy winding-sheet, I kiss thy 
face ; there is no fear, and no hope, but of God ! " 
Kassem commits his little brother Abdallah to the 
Imam's care. Omm-Leyla looks up from her son'a 
corpse, and says to Kassem: "When thou enterest 
the garden of Paradise, kiss for me the head of Ali- 
Akber ! " 

The Syrian troops again appear. Kassem rushes 
upon them and they all go off fighting. The Family 
of the Teat, at Hussein's command, put the Koran on 
their heads and pray, covering themselves with sand. 
Kassem reappears victorious. He has slain Azrek, a 
chief captain of the Syrians, but his thirst is intoler- 
able. "Uncle," be says to the Imam, who asks him 
what rewar<l he wishes for his valour, " my tongue 
cleaves to the roof of my mouth ; the reward I wish 
U toaier." "Thou coverest me with shame, Kassem," 
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hiB imcle answers ; " what can I do ) Thou askeat 
water ; there is no water ! " 

Kassem. — " If I might but wet my mouth, I could 
presently make an end of the men of Kufa." 

Euisein. — "As I live, I have not one drop of 
water ! " 

Kassem. — " Were it bnt lawful, I wonld wet my 
mouth with my own blood." 

SusseirL—" Beloved child, what the Prophet for- 
bids, that cannot I make lawful." 

Kassem. — " I beseech thee, let my lips be but once 
moistened, and I will vaDquish thine enemies !" 

Hussein presses his own hps to thoso of Kassem, 
who, refreshed, again rushes forth, and returns bleed- 
ing and stuck with darts, to die at the Imam's feet in 
the tent So ends the marriage of Kassem. 

But the great day is the tenth day of the Mohar- 
rem, when comes the death of the Imam himself. The 
narrative of Gibbon well sums up the events of this 
great tenth day. " The battle at length expired by 
the death of the last of the companions of HuBBein. 
Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated himself at the 
door of his tent. He was pierced in the mouth with 
a dart He lifted his hands to heaven — they were 
full of blood — and he uttered a funeral prayer for the 
living and the dead. In a transport of despair, his 
sister issued from the tent, and adjured the general of 
the Eufians that he would not suffer Hussein to be 
murdered before his eyes. A tear trickled down the 
soldier's venerable beard ; and the boldest of his men 
Cell back on every side as the dying Imam threw him- 
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Belf among them. The remorseless Shemer — a name 
detested by the faithful — reproached their cowardice; 
and the graadson of Mahomet was slain with three 
and thirty strokes of lances and swords. After they 
had trampled on his body, they carried his head to 
the castle of Kufa, and the inhuman ObeidaUah (the 
governor) struck him on the mouth with a cane, 
' Alas ! ' exclaimed an aged Mussulman, ' on those 
lips have I seen the lips of the Apostle of God ! ' " 

For this catastrophe no one tasya suffices ; all the 
companies of actors unite in a vast open space ; booths 
and tents are pitched round the outside circle for the 
spectators ; in the centre ia the Imam's camp, and the 
day ends with its conflagration. 

Nor are there wanting pieces which carry on the 
story beyond the death of Hussein. One which pro- 
duces an extraordinary effect is The Christian Damsel. 
The carnage is over, the enemy are gone. To the 
awe-struck beholders, the scene shows the silent plaiu 
of Kerbela and the tombs of the mart3T^ Their 
bodies, fiUl of wounds, and witJi weapons sticking in 
them still, are exposed to view ; but around them all 
are crowns of burning candles, circles of light, to 
show that they have entered into glory. At one end 
of the sahm is a high tomb by itself ; it is the tomb of 
the Imam Hussein, and his pierced body i 
stretched out upon it. A brilliant caravan enters, 
with camels, soldiers, servants, and a young lady on 
horseback, in European costume, or what passes in 
Persia for European costume. She halte near the 
tombs and proposes to encamp. Her sert'ants try ta 
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pitch a tent ; but wherever the; drive a pole into 
grousd, blood springs up, sad a groan of horror 
burets from the audience. Then the fair traveller, 
instead of encampiog, mountB into the tdgnvmA, lies 
down to rest there, and falls asleep. Jesus Ohrisl 
appears to her, and makes known that this is Ker-, 
bela, and what has happened here. Meanwhile, 
Arab of the desert, a Bedouin who had formerly 

red Hussein's bounty, comes stealthily, intent on 
plunder, upon the sakou. Ho finds nothing, and in a 
paroxysm of brutal fury ho begins to ill-treat the 
corpses. Blood flows. The feeling of Asiatics about 
their dead is well known, and the horror of the audi- 

« rises to its heightL Presently the ruffian assails 
and wounds the corpse of the Imam himself, over 
whom white doves are hovering; the voice of Hussein, 
deep and mournful, calls from his tomb : " Tkwe is 
no God but God I" The robber flies in terror; the 
angele, the prophets, Mahomet, Jesus Christ, Moses, 
the Imams, the holy women, all come upon the sakou, 
press round Hussein, load him with honours. The 
Christian damsel wakes, and embraces Islam, the 
Islam of the sect of the Shiahs. 

Another piece closes the whole story, by bringing 
the captive women and children of the Imam's family 
to Damascus, to the presence of the Caliph Yerid. It 
is in this piece that there comes the magnificent 
tableau, already mentioned, of the coui't of the caliph 
The crown jewels are lent for it, and tlie dresses of 
the ladies of Yezid's court, represented by boys chosen 
for their good looks, are said to be worth thousands 
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and thousanda of pounds ; but the audience see them 
without favour, for thia brilliant court of Yezid is 
truel to the captives of Kerhela. The captives are 
thruat into a wretched dungeon under the palace 
walla ; but the Caljph'a wife had formerly been a 
dave of Mahomet's daughter Fatima, the mother of 
Hussein and Zeyneb. She goes to see Zeyneb in 
prison, her heart is touched, she passes into an agony 
of repentance, returns to her husband, upbraids him 
with his crimes, and intercedes for the women of the 
holy fanuly, and for the children, who keep calling for 
the Imam Huasein. Yezid orders hia wife to be put to 
death, and senda the head of Hussein to the children. 
Sekyna, the Imam'a youngest daughter, & child of 
four years old, takes the beloved head in her arma, 
kisses it, and lies down beside it. Then Hussein 
appears to her as in life: "Oh! my father," she 
cries, "where wast thoul I was hungry, I was cold, 
I was beaten — where wast thoul" But now she sees 
him again, and is happy. In the vision of her happi- 
ness ahe passes away out of thia troublesome life, she 
enters into rest, and the piece ends with her mother 
and her aunta burying her. 

These are the martyra of Kerbela ; and these are 
the sufieringa which awaken in an Asiatic audience 
sympathy so deep and serious, transporta ao genuino 
of pity, love, and gratitude, that to match them at all 
one must take the feelings raised at Ammergau. 
And now, where are we to look, in the subject- 
matter of the PersiaD passion-play, for the source ot 
ill this emotion 1 
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Connt Gobineau suggests tha.t it is to be found in 
the feeling of patriotism; anil that our Indo-European 
kinsmen, the Persians, conquered by the Semitic Ara- 
bians, find in the sufTerings of Hussein a portrait 
of their own martyrdom, " HuBaein," says Count 
Gobineau, " is not only the son of Ali, he is the hua- 
band of a princess of the blood of the Persian Jdngs; 
he, his father Ali, the whole body of Imams taken 
together, represent the nation, represent Persia, in- 
vaded, ill-treated, despoiled, stripped of its inhabit- 
ants, by the Arabians. The right which is insulted 
and violated in Hussein, is identified with the right 
of Persia. The Arabians, the Turks, the Afghans, — 
Persia's implacable and hereditary enemies,^reeog- 
niae Yezid as legitimate cahph ; Persia finds therein 
an excuse for hating them the more, and identifies 
herself the more with the usurper's victims. It is 
patriotism therefore, wliicb baa taken the form, here, 
of the drama to express itself." No doubt there ia 
much truth in what Count Gobineau thus says ; and 
it is certain that the division of Shiahs and Sunis has 
its true cause in a division of races, rather than in a 
difference of religious belief. 

But I confess that if the interest of the Persian 
passion-plays had seamed to me to lie solely in the 
curious evidence they afi'ord of the workings of 
patriotic feeling in a conquered people, I should 
hardly have occupied myself with them at all this 
length. I believe that they point to something much 
more interesting. What this is, I cannot do more 
iply indicate ; but indicate it I will, in con- 
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elusion, and then leave the attident of human nature 
to follow it out for himself. 

When Mahomet's cousin Jaffer, and others of his 
first converts, persecuted by the idolaters of Mecca, 
tted in the year of our era 615, seven years before the 
Hegira, into Abyssinia, and took refuge with the King 
of that coantry, the people of Mecca sent after the 
fugitives to demand that thoy should be given up to 
them. Abyssinia was then already Christian. The 
king asked JafTer and his companions what was this 
new religion for which they had left their country. 
Jaffer answered : " We were plunged in the darkness 
of ignorance, we were worshippers of idols. Given 
over to all our passions, wo know no law but that of 
the strongest, when God raised up among us a man 
of our own race, of noble descent, and long held in 
esteem by us for his virtues. Tfiis apostle called 
us to believe in one God, to worship God only, to 
reject the superstitions of our fatliers, to despise 
divinities of wood and stone. He commanded us to 
eschew mckedness, to be truthful in speech, faithful 
to our engagements, kind and helpful to our relations 
and neighbours. He bade us respect the chastity of 
women, and not to rob the orphan. He exhorted us 
to prayer, alms-giving, and fasting. We believed in 
his mission, and we accepted the doctrines and the 
rule of life which he brought to us from God. For 
this our countrymen have persecuted us ; and now 
they want to make us return to their idolatry." The 
king of Abyssinia refused to surrender the fugitives, 
and then, turning again to Jaffer, after a few more 
MroL. t a 
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explanations, he picked up a straw from the ground, 
and said to him : " Between your religion and ours 
there is not the thiclmess of this straw difference," 

That is not quite so ; yet thus much we may 
affirm, that Jaficr'a account of the religion of Mahomet 
is a great deal truer than the accoiuits of it which are 
commonly current amongst us. Indeed, for the credit 
of humanity, as more than a hundred millions of men 
are said to profess the Mahometan religion, one is 
glad to think so. To popular opinion everywhere^ 
religion is proved by miracles. All rehgiona but ■ 
utterly false and vain ; the authors of 
them are mere impostors ; and the miracles which are 
said to attest them, fictitious. We forget that this is 
a game which two can play at ; although the belierer 
of each religion always imagines the prodigies which 
attest his own religion to be fenced by a guard 
granted to them alone. Yet how much more safe is 
it, as well as more fruitful, to look for the main con- 
firmation of a religion in its intiinsic corresjxin deuce 
with mgent wants of human nature, in its profound 
necessity ! Differing religions will then be found to 
have much in common, but this will be an additional 
proof of the value of that religion which does most 
for that which is thus commonly recognised as salutary 
and necessary. In Christendom one need not go 
about to establish that the religion of the Hebrews is 
a better religion than the religion of the Arabs, or 
that the Bible is a greater book than the Koran. The 
Bible jretc, the Koran was made; there lies the im 
meose difference in depth and truth between them I 
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This very inferiority may make the Koran, for certain 
purposes and for people at a low stage of mental 
growth, a more powerful instrument than the Bibla 
From the eircumstaiitea of its origin, the Koran has 
the intensely dogmatic character, it has the perpetual 
insistence on the motive of future rewards and punish- 
ments, the palpable exhibition of paradise and hell, '. 
which the Bible has not Among the little known ■ 
and httle advanced races of the great African con- 
tinent, the Mahometan missionaries, by reason of the 
sort of power which this character of the Koran gives, 
are said to be more auccesaful than oura. Nevertbe- 
leas even in Africa it will assuredly one day be mani- 
fest, that wlioroas the Bible-people trace themselves 
to Abrahitm through Isaac, and the Koran-people 
trace themselves to Abraham through Ishmael, the 
difTerence between the religion of the Bible and the 
religion of the Koran is almost as the difference be- "\ 
tween Isaac and IshmacL I mean that the seriousness 
about righteousness, which is what the hatred of 
idolatry really means, and the profound and inex- 
haustible doctrines that the righteous Eternal loveth 
righteousness, that there is no peace for the wicked, 
that the righteous is an everlasting foundation, are ■ 
exhibited and inculcated in the Old Testament with 
an authority, majesty, and truth which leave the 
Koran immeasurably behind, and ivhich, the more 
mankind grows and gains light, the more will he felt 
to have no fellows. Mahomet was no doubt acquainted 
with the Jews and their documents, and gained 
•omething from this source for his religion. But hie 
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religion is not a mere plagiarism from Judea, any 
more than it is a mere mass of falsehood. No ; in 
the seriousness, elevation, and moral energy of him- 
self and of that Semitic race from which he sprang 
and to which he spoke, Mahomet mainly found that 
scorn and hatred of idolatry, that sense of the worth 
and truth of righteousness, judgment, and justice, 
which make the real greatness of him and his Koran, 
and which are thus rather an independent testimony 
to the essential doctrines of the Old Testament, than 
a plagiarism from them. The world needs righteous- 
ness, and the Bible is the grand teacher of it, but for 
certain times and certain men Mahomet too, in his 
way, was a teacher of righteousness. 

But we know how the Old Testament conception 
of righteousness ceased with time to have the fresh- 
ness and force of an intuition, became something 
petrified, narrow, and formal, needed renewing. We 
know how Christianity renewed it, carrying into these 
hard waters of Judaism a sort of warm gulf-stream of 
tender emotion, due chiefly to qualities which may 
be summed up as those of inwardness, mildness, and 
self-renouncement. Mahometanism had no such re- 
newing. It began with a conception of righteousness, 
lofty indeed, but narrow, and which we may call old 
Jewish ; and there it remained. It is not a fedmg 
religion. No one would say that the virtues of 
gentleness, mildness, and self-sacrifice were its virtues ; 
and the more it went on, the more the faults of its 
original narrow basis became visible, more and more 
it became fierce and militant, less and less was it 



amiable. Now, what are Ali, and Hassan, and 
Hussein and the Imams, but an insurrection of noble 
and pious natures against this hardness and aridity of 
the religion round them 7 an insurrection making its 
authors seem weak, helpless, and unsuccessful to the 
world and amidst the struggles of the world, but 
enabling them to know the joy and peace for which 
the world thirata in vain, and inspiring in the heart 
of mankind an irreaistiblo sympathy. " The twelve 
Imams," says Gibbon, "Ali, Hassan, Hussein, and 
the lineal descendaots of Hussein, to the ninth gen- 
eration, without arms, or treasures, or subjects, suc- 
cessively enjoyed the veneration of the people. 
Their names were often the pretence of sedition and 
civil war ; but these royal saints despised the pomp 
of the world, submitted to the will of God and the 
injustice of man, and devoted their innocent lives to 
the study and practice of religion." 

Abnegation and mildness, based on the depth of 
the inner hfe, and visited by unmerited misfortune, 
made the power of the first and famous Imams, Ali, 
Hassan, and Hussein, over the popular imagination. 
"0 brother," said Hassan, as he was dying of poison, 
to Hussein who sought to find out and punish his 
murderer, " brother, let hini alone till he and I 
meet together before God ! " So his father Ali had 
stood back from his rights instead of snatching at 
them. So of Hussein himself It was said by his sue- 
cessftO rival, the usurping Caliph Vezid : " God loved 
Hussein, but he wwdd not suffer him to ailain to anything. " 
They might attain to nothing, they were too pure. 
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loved them all the better on that account, loved them 
for their almegation ami mOdness, felt that they wore 
dear to God, that God loved them, and that they and 
their lives filled a void in the severe religion of 
Mahomet. These saintly self-deniera, these resigned 
sufferers, who would not strive nor cry, supphed a 
tender and pathetic side in Islam. The conquered 
Persians, a more mobile, mora impressionable, and 
gentler race than their concentrated, narrow, and 
austere Semitic conquerors felt the need of it most, 
and gave most prominence to the ideals which satisfied 
the need ; but in Arabs and Turks also, and in all the 
Mahometan world, Ali and his sons excite enthuaiasro 
and aftection. Round the central sufferer, Hussein, 
has come to group itself everything which is most 
tender and touchiug. His person brings to the 
Mussulman's mind the most human side of Mahomet 
himself, his fondness for children, — for Mahomet had 
loved to nurse the little Hussein on his knee, &nd 
to show him from the pulpit to his people. The 
Family of the Tent is full of women and chil- 
dren, and their devotion and sufferings, — blameless 
and saintly women, lovely and innocent children. 
There, too, are lovers with their story, the beauty 
and the love of youth ; and aD follow the attrac- 
tion of the pui'e and resigned Imam, all die for him. 
The tender pathos from all these flows into the 
pathos from him and enhances it, until finally there 
for the popula[' imagination an immense ideal 
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of mildneaB and aeli-saciifice, melting and overpower 
ing the bouI. 

Even for us, to whom almost all the names art 
strange, whose interest in the places and persona is 
faint, who have them before ua for a moment to-day, 
to see them again, probably, no more for ever,^even 
tor us, unless I err greatly, tho power and jtathoa of 
this idea] are recognisable. What must they be for 
those to whom every name is familiar, and calls up 
the most solemn and cherished associations ; who have 
had their adoring gaze fixed all their lives upon this 
exemplar of self-denial and gentleness, and who have 
no other 1 If it was superfluous to say to English 
people that the religion of the Koi-an has not the 
value of the religion of the Old Testament, still more 
is it superfluous, to say that the religion of the ImamS', 
has not the value of Christianity. The character and , 
discourse of Jesus Christ possess, I have elsewhere j 
often said, two signal powers ; mildness and sweet ' 
reasonableness. The latter, the power which so puts 
before our view duty of every kind as to give it the 
force of an intuition, as to make it seem, — to make 
the total sacrifice of our ordinary self seem,^the most 
simple, natural, winning, necessary thing in the world, 
has been hitherto applied with but a very limited 
range, it is destined to an infinitely wider application, 
and has a fruitfulness which will yet transform the 
world. Of this the Imams have nothing, except so 
far as all mildness and self-sacrifice have in them 
something of sweet reasonableness and are its indis- 
pensable preliminary. This they have, mUdiiess aitd 
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$elf-sacnjke ; and we have seen what an attraction it 
exercises. Could we ask for a stronger testimony to 
Christianity 1 Could we wish for any sign more con- 
vincing, that Jesus Chriat was indeed, what Christians 
call him, Ike dedre of all naiioTis? So salutary, so 
necessary is what Christianity contains, that a religion, 
—a great, powerful, successful religion, — arises with- 
out it, and the missing virtue forces its way in I 
Christianity may say to these Persian Mahometans, 
with their gaze fondly turned towards the martyred 
Imams, what in out Bible God says by laaiah to Cyrus, 
their great ancestor ; — " I girded Ihee, though thou hast 
not known me." It is a long way from Kerbela to 
Calvary ; but the sufferers of Kerbela hold aloft to 
the eyes of millions of our race the lesson bo loved by 
the sufferer of Calvary. For he said : " Learn of me. 
that I am mild, and lowly of heart ; and ye shall find 
red lado yovr stndt. " 



JOUBERT. 



Why should wo ever treat of any dead aiithora but 
the famous ones 1 Mainly for this reason : because, 
from these famous personages, home or foreign, whom 
we all know so well, and of whom so much has been 
said, the amount of stimulus which they contain for 
us has been in a great meaauie disengaged; people 
have foimed their opinion about them, and do not 
readily change it. One may write of them afreah, 
combat received opinions about them, even interest 
one's readers in so doing; but the interest one's 
readers receive has to do, in general, rather with the 
treatment than with the subject ; thej are susceptible 
of a lively impression rather of the course of the dis- 
cussion itself,— its turns, vivacity, and novelty, — than 
of the genius of the author who is the occasion of it. 
And yet what is really precious and inspiring, in all 
that we get from literature, except this sense of an 
immediate contact with genius itself, and the stimulus 
towards what is true and excellent which we derive 
from iti Now in literature, besides the eminent 
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of geniuB who have had their deserts in the way of 
fame, besides the eminent men of ability who have 
often had far more than their deserts in the way of 
fame, there are a certain number of personages who 
have been real men of genius, — by which I mean, that 
they have had a genuine gift for what is trae and 
excellent, and are therefore capable of emitting a life- 
giving stimuluis, — but who, for some reason or other, 
in most cases for very valid reasons, have remained 
obscure, nay, beyond a. narrow circle in their own 
country, uclcnown. It is salutary from time to time 
to come across a genius of this kind, and to extract 
his honey. Often he lias more of it for iia, as I have 
already said, titan greater men ; for, though it ia by 
no means true that from what is new to us there is 
most to be learnt, it is yet indisjiutably true that from 
what ia new to us we in general learn most. 

Of a genius of this kind, Joseph Jouberb, I am 
now going to speak. His name is, I believe, almost 
unknown in England ; and even in France, his native 
country, it is not famous. M. Sainte-Beuve has given 
of him one of hia incomparable portraits; but, ^besides 
that even M. Sainte-Beuve's writings are far less known 
amongst ns than they deserve to be, — every country 
has its own point of view from which a remarkable 
author may most profitably be seen and studied. 

Joseph Joubert was bom (and his date should be 

remarked) in 1754, at Montignac, a little town in 

P6rigord. His father was a doctor with small means 

and a large family ; and Josepli, the eldest, had his 

way to make in the woi'ld He was for ( 
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yeai^, as pupil first, and aftciwards ae an iLssistaot- 
master, in the public Echoot of Toulouse, theu iDanaged 
by the Jesuits, who seem to have left in him a most 
favourable opinion, not only of their tact and address, 
but of their really good qualities as teachers and 
directors Compelled by the weakness of his health 
to give up, at twenty-two, the profession of teaching, 
he passed two important years of his life in hard study, 
at home at Montignac; and came in 1778 to try his 
fortune in the literary world of Paris, then perhaps 
the most tempting Geld which lias ever yet presented 
itself to a young man of letters. He knew Diderot, 
D'Alembert, Marraontel, Lahai-pe; he became intimate 
with one of the celebrities of the next literary genera- 
tion, then, hke himself, a young raaii, — Chateaubriand's 
friend, the future Grand Master of the University, 
Fontanes. But, even then, it began to be remarked 
of him, that M. Joubert " i'vnqvi&ail de perfedion, Hen 
plus gue de glmre- — cared far more about perfecting 
himself than about making himself a reputation." 
His severity of morals may perhaps have been rendered 
easier to him by the delicacy of his health ; but the 
delicacy of hia health will not by itself account for his 
changeless preference of being to seeming, knowing 
to showing, studying to publishing ; for what teirible 
jiublic performers have some invalids been ! This 
prefei-once he retained all through his life, and it is 
by this that he is chiiracterised. "He has chosen," 
Chateaubriand (adopting Epienrus's famous words) 
said of liim, "to hide his life." Of a Ufe which its 
cwuer wuii bent on hiding there can be but little to 
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telL Yet the only two public incidents of Joubert'a 
lifo, slight as they are, do all concerned in them so 
much credit that they deserve mention. In 1790 the 
Constituent Assembly made the office of justice of 
the peace elective throughout Franco. The people of 
Montignac retained such an impression of the character 
of their young townsman, — one of Plutarch's men of 
virtue, as he had lived amongst them, simple, studious, 
severe, — that, though he had left them for years, they 
elected him in his absence without his knowing any- 
thing about it. The appointment httle siiited Joubert's 
wishes or tastes ; but at such a moment he thought 
it wrong to decline it He held it for two years, the 
legal term, discharging its duties with a firmness and 
integrity which were long remembered ; and then, 
when he went out of office, his feUow-townsmen re- 
elected him. But Joubert thought that he had now 
accomplished his duty towards them, and he went 
back to the retirement which he loved. That seems 
to me a little episode of the groat French Revolution 
worth remembering. The sage who was asked by the 
king, why sages were seen at the doors of kings, but 
not kings at the doors of sages, replied, that it was 
because sages knew what was good for them, and 
kings did nob. But at Montignac the king — for in 
1790 the people in France was king with a vengeance 
■ — knew what was good for bin,, and came to the door 
of the sage. 

The other incident was this. When Napoleon, in 
1809, reorganised the public instruction of France, 
founded the University, and made M, de Fontuiee 




its Grand Master, FontancB had to submit to the 
Emperor a list of persons to form the council or 
governing body of the new University, lliird on 
his list, after two distingtiished names, Fontanea 
placed the unknown name of Joutiort "This name," 
he said in hia accompanying memorandum to tlie 
Einperor, "is not known as the two first are; and 
yet this is the nomination to wliich I attach most 
importance. I have known M Joubert all my life. 
His character and intelligence are of the very highest 
order. I shall rejoice if your Majesty will accept 
my guarantee for him." Napoleon tnisted his Grand 
Master, and Joubert became a couqcillor of the 
University, It is something that a man, elevated to 
the highest posts of State, should not forget hia 
obscure friends ; or that, if he remembers and places 
them, he should regard in placing them their merit 
rather than their obscurity. It is more, in the eyes 
of those whom the necessities, real or supposed, of a 
political system have long familiarised with such 
cjTiical disregard of fitness in the distribution of office, 
to see a minister and his master alike zealous, in 
giving away places, to give them to the best men to 
be found. 

Between 1792 and 1809 Joubert had married. 
Hia life was passed between ViIleneuve-sur-Yonne, 
where liis wife's family lived, — a pretty little Bur 
gundian town, by which the Lyons railroad now 
passes, — and Paria Here, in a house in the Rue 
St.-Honor6, in a room very high up, and admitting 
plenty of the light which he so loved. — a room from 
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which he saw, in hia own words, "a great deal of akj 
and very littlo earth, "^ among the treasures of a 
library collected with infinite pains, taste, and skill, 
from which every book he thought ill of was rigidly 
excluded, — be never would possess either a corapleta 
Voltaire or a completa Rousseau, — the happiest hours 
of liis life were passed. In the circle of one of Uiosa 
women who leave a sort of perfume in literary his- 
tory, and who have the gift of inspiring aucceasive 
generatiotts of readers with an indescribable regret 
not to have known them, — Pauline de Montmorin, 
Madame de Beaumont, — he had become intimatf 
with nearly all which at that time, in the Paris world 
of letters or of society, was most attractive and pro- 
mising. Amongst his acqiiaintances one only misaes 
the names of Madame de Stael and Benjamin Con- 
stant. Neither of them was to his taste, and with 
Madame de Stael he always refused to become 
acquainted ; he thought she had more vehemence 
than truth, and more heat than light. 

Years want on, and his friends became conspicuous 
authors or statesmen ; but Joubert remained in the 
shade. His constitution was of such fragility that 
bow he Uved so long, or accomplished so much as he 
did, is a wonder : his soul had, for its baaia of opera- 
hardly any body at all : both from his atomach 
and from bis chest he seems to have had constant 
Bufiering, though be Uved by rule, and was aa ab- 
stemious as a Hindoa Often, after overwork in 
thinking, reading, or talking, be remained for daya 
together in a state of utter prostration, — condemned 
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to absolute aileace and id action ; too happy if the 
agitation of his mind would become quiet also, and 
let him have the repose of which he stood in so much 
need. With this weakness of health, these repeated 
suspensions of energy, he was incapable of the pro- 
longed contention of spirit necessary for the creation 
of great works. But he read and thought immensely; 
he was an unwearied note-taker, a charming letter- 
writer ; above all, an excellent and delightful talker. 
The gaiety and amenity of his natural disposition 
were inexhaustible ; and hia spirit, too, was of 
astonishing elasticity ; he seemed to hold on to life 
by a single thread only, but that single thread was 
very tenacious. More and more, as hia soul and 
knowledge ripened more and more, his friends pressed 
to his room in the Rue St. -Honors ; often he received 
them in bed, for he seldom rose before three o'clock 
in the afternoon; and at his bedroom-door, on his 
had days, Madame Joubert stood sentry, trying, not 
always with success, to keep baek the thirsty comers 
from the fountain which was forbidden to flow. Fon- 
tanes did nothing in the University without consult- 
ing him, and Jouhert's ideas and pen were always at 
his friend's service. 

When he was in the country, at Villeneuve, the 
young priests of his neighbourhood used to resort to 
him, in order to profit by his library and hy his con- 
versation. He, like our Coleridge, was particularly 
qualified to attract men of this kind and to benefit 
them : retaining perfect independence of mind, he 
was a religious philosopher. As age came on, hif 
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iofirmitiea became more and more overwhelming ; 
some of his friends, too, died; others became so 
immersed in politics, that Joubert, who hated politics, 
saw them seldomer than of old ; but the morosenesa 
of age and infirmity never touched him, and he never 
quarrelled with a friend or lost one. From these 
miseries he was preserved by that quality in him of 
which I have already apoken ; a quahty which is best 
expressed by a word, not of common use in English, — 
alas, we have too little in our national character of 
the quality which this word expresses, — his inborn, 
his constant amenity. He lived till the year 1824. 
On the 4th of May in that year he died, at the age 
of seventy, A day or two after his death M, de 
Chateaubriand inserted in the Jowrjuii dea Dubois a 
short notice of him, perfect for its feeling, grace, and 
propriety. On ne vit dans la mimnre du imndt, he 
says and says truly, ^xepar des t/raxava pour le monde, 
— "a man can live in the world's memory only by 
what he has done for the world." But Chateaubriand 
used the privilege whieh his great name gave him to 
assert, delicately but finnly, Joubert's real and rare 
merits, and to tell the world what manner of man 
had just left it 

Joubert's papers were accumulated in boxes and 
drawers. He had not meant them for publication ; 
it was very difiicult to sort them and to prepare them 
for it. Madame Joubert, his widow, had a scruple 
about giving them a pubHcity which her husband, she 
felt, would never have permitted. But, as her own 
end approached, the natural desire to leave of so 
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remarkable a spirit some enduring memorial, some 
memorial to outlast the admiring recollection of the 
living who were so fast passing away, made her yield 
to the entreaties of his friends, and allow the printing, 
but for private circulation only, of a volume of his 
fragments. Chateaubriand edited it ; it appeared in 
1838, fourteen years after Joubert's deatli. The 
volume attracted the attention of those who were 
best fitted to appreciate it, and profoundly impressed 
them. M. Sainte-Eeuve gave of it, in the Jieme des 
Deux Mmdes, the admirable notice of which I have 
already spoken ; and so much curiosity was excited 
about Joubert, that the collection of his fragments, 
enlarged by many additions, was at last published for 
the benefit of the world in general. It has since been 
twice reprinted. The first or prclimioary chapter 
has some fancifulness and affectation in it; the reader 
should begin with the second. 

I liave likened Joubert to Coleridge ; and indeed 
the points of resemblance between the two men are 
numerous. Both of them great and celebrated talkers, 
Joubert attracting pilgrims to his upper chamber in 
the Rue St-Honor6, as Coleridge attracted pilgrims 
to Mr. Oilman's at Highgate ; both of them desultory 
and incomplete writers, — here they had an outward 
likeness with one another. Both of them passionately 
devoted to reading in a class of books, and to thinking 
on a class of subjects, out of the beaten line of the 
reading and thought of their day ; both of them 
ardent students and critics of old literature, poetry, 
and the metaphysics of religion ; both of them curious 
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explorers of words, and of the labent sigiuficwice 
hidden under the popular use of them ; both of 
them, in a certain sense, conservative In religion 
and politics, by antipathy to the narrow and shallov 
foolishnesB of vulgar modem Uberalism ; — here they 
hod their inward and real likeness. But that in 
which the essence of their likeness consisted is this, 
— that they both had from nature an ardent impulse 
for seeking the genuine truth on all matters they 
thought about, and a gift for finding it and recog- 
nising it when it was found. To have the impulse 
for seeking this truth is much rarer than most people 
think ; to havo the gift for finding it is, 1 need not 
say, very rare indeed. By this thoy have a spiritual 
relationship of the closest kind with dug another, and 
they become, each of them, a source of stimulus and 
progress for all of us. 

Coleridge had less delicacy and penetration than 
Joubert^ but more richness and power; his produc- 
tion, though far inferior to wliat his nature at first 
seemed to promise, was abimdant and varied. Yet 
in all his production how much is there to dissatisfy 
OS ! How many reserves must be made in praising 
either his poetry, or his criticism, or his philosophy ! 
How little either of his poetry, or of his criticism, or 
of his philosophy, can we expect permanently to 
stand ! But that which ivilJ stand of Coleridge is 
this : tbe stimulus of his continual efibrt, — not a 
moral effort, for he had no morals, — but of his con- 
tinual instinctive effort, crowned often with rich 
success, to get at and to lay bare the real truth ol 
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a matter iti hand, wliether that matter were literary, 
or philosophical, or political, or religious ; and this in 
a country where at that moment such an effort was 
almost unknown ; where the most powerful minds 
direw themselves upon poetry, which conveys truth, 
indeed, but conveys it indirectly ; and where ordi- 
nary minds were so habituated to do without think- 
ing altogether, to regard considerations of established 
routine and practical convenience as paramount, that 
any attempt to introduce within the domain 
the disturbing element of thought, they were prompt 
to resent as an outrage. Coleridge's great usefulness 
lay in his supplying in England, for many years and 
under critical circumstances, by the spectacle of this 
effort of his, a stimulus to all minds capable of profit- 
ing by it ; in the generation which grew up around 
him. His action will still he felt as long as the need 
for it continues. When, with the cessation of the 
need, the action too has ceased, Coleridge's memory, 
in spite of the disesteem — nay, repugnance — which 
his character may and must inspire, will yet for ever 
remain invested with that interest and gratitude 
which invests the memory of founders. 

M. de Efimusat, indeed, reproaches Coleridge with 
his jvgements sangrmm ; the criticiam of a gifted truth- 
finder ought not to be sau^enu, so on this reproach 
we must pause for a moment Saugrenu is a rather 
vulgar French word, but, like many other vulgar 
words, very expressive ; used as an epithet for 
judgment, it means something like impvdeiUly ahsurd. 
The literary judgments of one nation about anothi 
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are very apt to be tattgrauu. It is certainly true, as 
M. Sainte-Beuve remarks in answer to Goethe's com- 
plcunt against the French that they have undervalued 
Du Bartas, that as to the estimate of its own authors 
every nation is the best judge ; the posUive estimate 
of them, be it understood, not, of course, the estimate 
of them in comparison with the authors of other 
nations. Therefore a foreigner's judgments about 
the intrinsic merit of a nation's authors will gener- 
ally, when at complete variance with that nation's 
,, be wrong ; but there is a permissible wrongness 
in these matters, an<l to that permissible wrongness 
there is a limit Wlien that limit is exceeded, the 
wrong judgment becomes more than wrong, it be- 
is sauffrenu, or impudently absurd. For instance, 

1 estimate which tlie French have of Kacine 
is probably in great measure deserved ; or, to take a 
yet stronger case, even the high estimate which 
Joiibert had of the AbbS DeUlle is probably in great 
measure deserved ; but the common disparaging 
judgment passed on Racine by English readers is not 
saugrmu, stUI less is that passed by them on the 
Abb6 Delille saii^enM, because the beauty of Racine, 
and of Dulille too, so far as Delille's beauty goes, is 
eminently in their language, and this is a beaut; 
which a foreigner cannot perfectly seize; — this 
beauty of diction, apidhus verborum Kgata, as M, 
Sainte-Beuve, quoting Quintilian, says of Chateau- 
briand's. As to Chateaubriand himself, again, the 

L English judgment, which stamps him as i 
> shallow rhetorician, all froth and vanity, JB 
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certainly wrong, one may even wonder that we 
English should judge Chateaubriand so wrongly, for 
his power goes far beyond beauty of diction ; it is a 
power, as well, of passion and sentiment, and this 
sort of power the English can perfectly well appre- 
ciate. One production of Chateaubriand's, BenS, 
is akin to the most popular productions of Byron, 
— ^to the ChUde Harold or Manfred, — in spirit, equal 
to them in power, superior to them in form. But 
this work, I hardly know why, is almost unread in 
England. And only consider this criticism of 
Chateaubriand's on the true pathetic! "It is a 
dangerous mistake, sanctioned, like so many other 
dangerous mistakes, by Voltaire, to suppose that the 
best works of imagination are those which draw most 
tears. One could name this or that melodrama, which 
no one would like to own having written, and which 
yet harrows the feelings far more than the JEneid. 
The true tears are those which are called forth by 
the bea/uty of poetry ; there must be as much admira- 
tion in them as sorrow. They are the tears which 
come to our eyes when Priam says to Achilles, erAiyv 
8', oV owo) . . . — * And I have endured, — the like 
whereof no soul upon the earth hath yet endured, — 
to carry to my lips the hand of him who slew my 
child;' or when Joseph cries out: *I am Joseph 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt'" Who 
does not feel that the man who wrote that was no 
shallow rhetorician, but a bom man of genius, with 
the true instinct of genius for what is really admir- 
able 1 Nay, take these words of Chateaubriand, an 
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old man of eighty, dying, amidst the noise and 
bustle of the ignoblo revolution of February 1848: 
"Mod Dieu, mon Sieu, quand done, qnand done 
serai-je d(^livr^ de tout ce monde, ce bruit; quand 
done, quand done cela finira-t-il?" Who, with any 
ear, does not feel tliat those are not the accents of 
a trumpery rhetorician, but of a rich and puissant 
nature, — the cry of the dying lionl I repeat it, 
Chateaubriand is most ignorantly underrated in 
England ; and we English are capable of rating him 
far more correctly if we knew him better. Still 
Chateaubriand has such real and great faults, he 
falls so decidedly beneath the rank of the truly 
greatest authors, that the depreciatory judgment 
passed on him in England, though ignorant and 
wrong, can hardly be said to transgress the limits 
of permissible ignorance ; it is not AJugemeni stmgrenu. 
But when a critic denies genius to a literature which 
has produced Eossuet and Moli^re, he passes tha 
bounds ; and Coleridge's judgments on Frencli 
literature and the French genius are undoubtedly, 
as M. de B^musat calls them, sauffrenus. 

And yet, such is the impetuosity of our poor 
human nature, such its proneness to rush to a deci- 
sion with imperfect knowledge, that his having de- 
livered a saugrenu judgment or two in hia life by no 
means proves a man not to have had, in comparison 
with his fellow-men in general, a remarkable gift for 
truth, or disqualifies him for being, by virtue of tiiat 
gift, a source of vital stimulus for qh. Joubert had 
far less smoke and turbid vehemence in him thui 
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I had also a far keener sense of whal 
was absurd. But Joubert can write to M. MoW (the 
M. Mol6 who was afterwards Louis Philippe's well- 
known minister) : " As to your Milton, whom the 
merit of the Abb6 Delille " (the Abbfi Delille trans- 
lated Paradise Lost) " makes me admire, and with 
whom I have nevertheless still plenty of fault to find, 
why, I should like to know, are you scandalised that 
I have not enabled myself to read him 1 I don't 
understand the language in which he writes, and I 
don't much care to. If he is a poet one cannot put 
up with, even in the prose of the younger Eacine, am 
I to blame for that ! If by force you mean beauty 
manifesting itself with power, I maintain that the Ahb6 
Delille has more force than Milton." That, to be 
anre, is a petulant outburst in a private letter ; it is 
not, like Coleridge's, a deliberate proposition in a 
printed philosophical essay. But is it possible to 
imagine a more perfect specimen of a saugrenu judg- 
ment! It is even worse than Coleridge's, because it is 
aMi^eiHi with reasons. That, however, does not prevent 
Jonbert from having been really a man of extraordinary 
ardour in the search for truth, and of extraordinary 
fineness in the perception of it; and so was Coleridge. 
Joubert had around him in France an atmosphere 
of literary, philosophical, and religious opinion as 
alien to him as that in England was to Coleridge. 
This is what makes Joubert, too, so remarkable, and 
it is on this account that I begged the reader to 
remark his date. He was bom in 17.14 ; he died in 
1834. He waa thus in the fulness of his powers al 
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the beginning of tha present century, at the epoch oi 
Napoleoo's consulate. The French criticism of that 
day — the criticism of Laharpe's successors, of Geoff- 
roy and his colleagues in the Jounai des Dibais — 
had a dryness very unlike the telling vivacity of the 
early Edinbuigh reviewers, their contemporaries, but 
a fundamental narrowness, a want of genuine insigbt, 
much on a par vritli theirs. Joubert, like Coleridge, 
has no respect for the dominant oracle ; be treats his 
Geoffroy with about aa little deference as Coleridge 
treats his Jeffrey. " Geoffroy," he says in an article 
in the Journal des DSais criticising Ohateaubriajid's 
Gitiie du ChristmnUme — "Geoffroy in this article 
begins by holding out his paw prettily enough ; but 
he ends by a volley of kicks, which lets the whole 
world see but too clearly the four iron shoes of the 
four-footed animal." There is, however, in France a 
sympathy with intellectual activity for its own Bake, 
and for the sake of its inherent pleasurablenesB and 
beauty, keener than any which exists in England ; 
and Joubert had more effect in Paris, — though his 
conversation was his only weapon, and Coleridge 
wielded besides his conversation his pen,— than Cole- 
ridge had or could have in London. I mean, a mora 
immediate, appreciable effect ; an effect not only upon 
the young and enthusiastic, to whom the future belongs, 
butupon formed and important personages to whom tha 
present belongs, and who are actually moving society. 
He owed this partly to his real advantages ovei 
Coleridge. If he ha<l, as 1 have already said, less 
power and richness than his English parallel, he had 
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more tact and penetration. He waa more possihk 
tlian Coleridge; his doctrine ivas more intelligible 
than Coleridge's, more receivable. And yet with 
Jonbert, the striving after a consummate and attrac- 
tive clearness of expression came from no mere frivo- 
!ouB dislike of labour and inability for going deep, but 
was a part of his native love of truth and perfection. 
The delight of hia life he found in truth, and in the 
satisfaction which the enjoying of truth gives to the 
spirit ; and he thought the truth was never really and 
worthily said, so long as the least cloud, clumsiness, 
and repulsivenesB hung about the Kxpresaion of it. 

Some of his best passages are those in which he 
upholds this doctrine. Even metaphysics he would 
not allow to remain difficult and abstra t so Ion 
as they spoke a professional jargon, the Ian a e f 
the schools, he maintained, — and who hall ga n ay 
himl^that metaphysics were imperfe t at anj 

rate, had not yet reached their ideal pe f t a 

" The true science of metaphysics," he says, con- 
nsts not in rendering abstract that which is sensible, 
but in rendering sensible that which is abstract; ap- 
parent that which is hidden ; imaginable, if so it may 
be, that which is only intelhgible ; and intelligible, 
finally, that which an ordinary attention fails to seize." 

And therefore :— 

" Distrust, in books on metaphysics, words which 
have not been able to get currency in the world, and 
are only calculated to form a special language," 

Nor woidd he suffer common words to be em- 
ployed in a special sense by the schools : — 
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" Which is the best, if one wants to be uaeful 
and to be really understood, to get one's worda in 
the world, or to get them in the schools. I mtdn- 
tiun that the good plan is to employ words in their 
popular aense rather than in their philosophical 
sense ; and the better plan still, to employ them in 
their natural sense rather than in their popular sense. 
By their natural sense, I mean the popular and nni- 
versal acceptation of them brought to that which in 
this ia essential and invariabia To prove a thing by 
definition proves nothing, if the definition is purely 
philosophical ; for such definitions only bind him 
who makes them. To prove a thing by definition, 
when the definition expresses the neceaaary, inevit- 
able, and clear idea which the world at large attaches 
to the object, is, on the contrary, all in all ; because 
then what one does is simply to show people what 
they do really think, in spite of themselves and with- 
out knowing it. The rule that one is free to give to 
words what sense one will, and that the only thing 
needful is to be agreed upon the sense one gives 
them, is very well for the mere purposes of argiunen- 
tatiou, and may he allowed in the schools where this 
sort of fencing is to be practised ; but in the sphere 
of the true-born and noble science of metaphysics, 
and in the genuine world of literature, it is good for 
nothing. One must never quit sight of reahties, and 
one must employ one's expressions simply as media, 
— as glasses, through which one's thoughts can be best 
made evident I know, by my own e!q>erience, how 
hard this rule is to follow ; but I judge of its import 



ince by the failure of every system of metaphysics. 
Not one of them has succeeded ; for the simple reason, 
that in every one ciphers have been constantly used 
instead of values, artificial ideas instead of native 
ideas, jargon instead of idiom." 

I do not know whether the metaphysician will ever 
adopt Joubert's rules ; but I am sure that the man 
of letters, wheoever be has to speak of metaphysics, 
will do well to adopt them. He, at any rate, must 
remember : — 

" It is by means of familiar words that style takes 
hold of the reader and gets possession of him. It is 
by means of these that great thoughts get currency 
and pass for true metal, like gold and silver which 
have had a recognised stamp put upon them. They 
begot confidence in the man who, in order to make 
bis thoughts more clearly perceived, uses them ; for 
people feel that such an employment of the language 
of common human life betokens a man who knows 
that life and its concerns, and who keeps himself in 
contact with them. Besides, these words make a 
style frank and easy. They show that an author has 
long made the thought or the feeling expressed his 
mental food ; that be has so assimilated them and 
familiariseil tbem, that the most common expressions 
suffice him in order to express ideas which have 
become everj'-day ideas to him by the length of time 
they have been in his mind. And lastly, what one 
Bays in such words looks more true ; for, of all the 
words in use, none are ao clear as those which wo call 
] words ; and clearness is so eminently one of 
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Che characteristicB of truth, that often it even passes 
for truth itself." 

These are not, in Joubert, mere counsels of rhetoric; 
they come from hia accurate sense of perfection, from 
his having clearly seized the fine and just idea ,that 
beauty and light are properties of truth, and that 
truth is incompletely exhibited if it is exhibited with- 
out beauty and light ; — 

"Be profound with clear terms and not with 
obscure terms. What is dif&cult will at last become 
easy; but as one goes deep into things, one mnst 
still keep a charm, and one must cany into these 
dark depths of thought, into which speculation has 
only recently penetrated, the pure and antique clear- 
ness of centuries less learned than ours, but with 
more light in them." 

And elsewhere he speaks of those "spirits, lovers 
of light, who, when they have an idea to put forth, 
brood long over it first, and wait patiently till it 
shines, as Buffoo enjoined, when he defined genius to 
be the aptitude for patience ; spirits who know by 
experience that the driest matter and the dullest 
words hide within them the germ and spark of some 
brightness, like those fairy nuts in which were found 
diamonds if one broke the shell and was the right 
person ; spirits who maintain that, to see and e^dubit 
things in beauty, is to see and show things as in their 
essence they really are, and not as they exist for the 
eye of the careless, who do not look beyond the out- 
; spirits hard to satisfy, because of a keen-sighted- 
them, which makes them discern but too 




clearly both the models to be followed and those to 
be Bhimned ; gpirita active though meditative, who 
cannot rest except in solid truths, and whom only 
beauty can make happy; B])irita far less concerned 
for glory than for perfection, who, because their art 
is long and life is short, often die without leaving a 
monument, having had their own inward sense of life 
and fruitfulneas for their best reward." 

No doubt there is something a little too ethereal 
in aU this, something which reminds one of Joubert's 
physical want of body and substance ; no doubt, if a 
man wishes to be a great autlior, it is to consider too 
curiously, to consider as Joubert did ; it is a mistake 
to Bpend so much of one's time in setting up one's 
idea] standard of perfection, and in contemplating it. 
Joubert himself knew this very well : " I cannot 
build a house for my ideas," said he ; "I have tried 
to do without words, and words take their revenge 
on me by tieir difficulty." "If there is a man upon 
earth tonnented by the cursed desire to get a whole 
book into a page, a whole page into a phrase, and this 
phrase into one word, — that man is myself." " I can 
BOW, but I cannot build." Joubert, however, makes 
no claim to be a great author ; by renouncing all 
ambition to be this, by not trying to lit his ideas into 
a house, by making no compromise with words in 
spite of their difficulty, by being quite single-minded 
in his pursuit of perfection, perhaps he is enabled to 
get closer to the truth of the objects of his study, and 
to be of more service to us by sotting before us ideals, 
than if he had coniposed a celebrated work. 1 doubt 
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whether, in sd elaborate work on the philosophy of 
religion, he would have got bis ideas about religion 
to gkint^ to use his own expression, as they shine when 
he utters them in perfect freedom. Penetration in 
these matters ia valueless without soul, and soul ia 
valueless without peoetration ; both of these are deli- 
cate qualities, and, even in those who have them, 
easily lost ; tiie chann of Joubert is, that he has and 
keeps both. Let ua try and show that he doea 

" One should be fearful of being wrong in poetry 
when one thinks differently from the poets, and in 
religion when one thinks differently from the saints. 

" There ia a great difference between taking foi 
idols Mahomet and Luther, and bowing down before 
Rousseau and Voltaire. People at any rate imagiiied 
they were obeying God when they followed Mahomet, 
and the Scriptures when they hearkened to Luther. 
And perhaps one ought not too much to disparage 
tliat inclination which leads mankind to put into the 
hands of those whom it thinks the friends of Grod 
the direction and government of its heart and mind. 
It is the subjection to irreligious spirits which alone 
is fatal, and, in the fullest sense of the word, 
depraving. 

"May I say iti It is not hard to know God, 
provided one will not force oneself to define hiuL 

" Do not bring into the domain of reasoning that 
which belongs to our innermost feeling. State truths 
of sentiment, and do not try to prove them. There 
is a danger in such proofs ; for in arguing it is necW' 
aary to treat that which is in question as something 
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problematic : now that which we accustom ourselves 
to treat as problematic ends by appearing to us as 
really doubtful In things that are visible and palp- 
able, never prove what is believed already ; in thingg 
that are certain and mysterious, — mysterious by their 
greatness and by their nature, ^make people believe 
them, and do not prove them ; in things that are 
matters of practice and duty, command, and do not 
explain. 'Fear God,' has made many men pious; 
the proofs of the existence of God have made many 
men atheists. From the defence springs the attack ; 
the advocate begets id his hearer a wish to pick 
holes ; and men are almost always led on, from the 
desire to contradict the doctor, to the desire to con- 
tradict the doctrine. Make truth lovely, and do not 
try to arm her ; mankind will then be far less inclined 
to contend with her. 

" Why is even a bad preacher almost always heard 
by the pious with pleasure 1 Because he talks to them 
about what they tove. But you who have to expound 
religion to the children of this world, you who have 
to speak to them of that which they once loved per- 
haps, or which they would be glad to love, — remember 
that they do not love it yet, and to make them love 
it take heed to speak with power. 

" You may do what you like, mankind will behove 
no one but God ; and he only can persuade mankind 
who beheves that God has spoken to him. No one 
can give faith unless he has faith ; the persuaded per- 
suade, as the indulgent disarm. 

" The only happy people in the world are the good 
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mall, the sage, and the saint ; but the Baint is happier 
^lan either of the others, so much is man by his n&tnre 
.formed for sanctity." 

I The same delicacy and penetration which he here 
diowa in apeakiog of the inward essence of religion, 
Joubert shows alao in speakiiig of its outward form. 
and of its mauifeatation in, the world :^ 

" Piety is not a religion, though it is the aoul of 
aU rehgions. A man has not a religion simply by 
having pious inclinations, any more than he has a 
country simply by having philanthropy. A man has 
not a country until ho is a citizen in a state, until he 
undertakes to follow and uphold certain laws, to obey 
certain magistrates, and to adopt certain ways of hving 
and acting. 

"Religion is noithor a theology nor a theosophy; 
it is more than all this; it is a discipline, a law, a 
yoke, an indissoluble engagementL" 

Who, again, has ever shown witi more truth and 
beauty the good and imposing side of the wealth and 
splendour of the Catholic Church, than Joubert in 
the following passage! — 

"The pomps and magnificence with which the 
Church is reproached are in truth the result and the 
proof of her incomparable excellence. From whence, 
let me aak, have come this power of hers and these 
excessive riches, except from the enchantment into 
which she threw all the world 1 Ravished with her 
r, milliona of men from age to age kept loading 



her with gifts, I 



I, cessions. She had the talent 



of making herself love^l, ;iad the talent of making n 
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happy. It is that which wrought prodigies for her ; 
it 13 from thenco that she drew h-er power." 

" She had the talent of making herself feared," — 
one should add that too, in order to he perfectly Just; 
but Jonbert, because he is a true child of light, can 
see that the wonderful success of the Cathohc Church 
must have been due really to her good rather than to 
her bad qualities ; to her making herself loved rather 
than to her making herself feared. 

How striking and suggestive, again, is this remark 
on the Old and New Testaments : — 

" The Old Testament teaches the knowledge of good 
and evil ; the Gospel, on the other hand, seems written 
tor the predestinated ; it is the book of innocence. 
The one is made for earth, the other seems made for 
heaven. According as the one or the other of these 
books takes hold of a nation, what may be called the 
religious huTnmrs of nations differ." 

So the British and North Anaerican Puritans are 
the children of the Old Testament, as Joachim of 
Flora and St. Francis are the children of the New. 
And does not the following maxim exactly fit the 
Church of England, of which Jouhert certainly never 
thought when he was writing it ? — " The austere sects 
excite the most enthusiasm at firat; but the temperate 
sects have always been the most durable." 

And these remarks on the Jansenista and Jesuits, 
interesting in themselves, are still more interesting 
because they touch matters we cannot well know at 
first-hand, and which Joubertj an impartial observer, 
had had the means of studying closely. We are apt 
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to thiDk of the Jansonists as having failed by rensoD 
of their merite; Jouhert shows us how far thoirfailure 
was due to their dcfcuts : — 

" We ought to lay streES upon what is clear in 
Scripture, and to pass quickly over what is obscure ] 
to light up what in Scripture ia troubled, by what ia 
serene in it ; what puzzles and checks the reasoB, by 
what satisfies the reason. The Jansemsta have done 
just the reverse. They lay stress upon what is un- 
certain, obscure, afflicting, and they pass lightly over 
all the rest ; tliey eclipse the luminous and consoling 
truths of Scripture, by putting between us and them 
its opaque and dismal tniths. For example, ' Many 
are called;' there is a. clear truth: 'Few are chosen;' 
there is an obscure truth. ' We are children of wrath;' 
there is a sombre, cloudy, terrifying tnith : ' We are 
all the children of God;' 'I came not to call the 
righteous, but siimere to repentance ;' there are truths 
which are full of clearness, mildness, serenity, light 
The Jansenists trouble our cheerfulness, and shed no 
cheering ray on our trouble. They are not, however, 
to be condemned for what they say, because what they 
say is true ; but they ai'e to be condemned for what 
they fail to say, for that is true too, — truer, even, than 
the other ; that is, its truth ia easier for us to seize, 
fuller, rounder, and more complete. Theology, as tiie 
Jansenists exhibit her, has but the half of her disk." 



" The Jansenists erect ' grace ' into a kind of fourth 
person of the Trinity. They are, without thinking or 
intending it, Quaternitariana. St Paul and St Augns 
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tine, too exclusively studied, have done all the mia- 
chief. Instead of ' grace,' say help, succohf, a divine 
influence, a dew of heaven ; then one can come to a 
right understanding. The word 'grace ' is a sort of 
talisman, all the haneful spell of which can he broken 
by translating it. The trick of personifying words ia 
a fatal source of mischief in theology." 

Once more ; — 

" The Jansenists tell men to love God; the Jesuits 
make men love him. The doctrine of these last is full 
of loosenesses, or, if you will, of errors ; stUl, — singu- 
l&r as it may seem, it is undeniable, — they are the 
better directors of souls. 

"The Jansenists have carried into religion more 
thought than the Jesuits, and they go deeper ; they 
are faster bound with its sacred bonds. They have 
in their way of thinking an austerity which incessantly 
constrains the will to keep the path of duty ; all the 
habits of their understanding, in short, are more 
Christian. But they seem to love God without 
affection, and solely from reason, from duty, from 
justice. The Jesuits, on the other hand, seem to 
love him from pure inclination ; out of admiration, 
gratitude, tenderness; for the pleasure of loving 
him, in short In their books of devotion you find 
joy, because wnth the Jesuits nature and religion go 
hand in hand. In the books of the Jansenists there is a 
sadness and a moral constraint, because with the Jan- 
senistiS religionis for ever tryingto put nature in bonds. 

The Jesuits have suffered, and deservedly suffered, 
plenty of discredit from what Joubcrt gently calls 
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amiability. 

The most characteriBtic thoughts one can quote 
from any writer are always hia thoughts on matten 
like these ; but the maxims of Joubert are purelr 
literary subjects also, have the same purged and 
aubtle delicacy ; they show the same sedulousness in 
him to preserve perfectly true the balance of hia souL 
Let me begin ivith this, which contains a truth too 
many people fail to perceive : — 

" Ignorance, which in matters of morals extenuates 
the crime, is itself, in matters of hterature, a crime of 
the first order." 

And here is another sentence, worthy of Goethe, 
to clear the air at one's entrance into the region of 
literature : — 

" With the fever of the senses, the delirium of the 
passions, the weakness of the spirit ; with the Btorma 
of the passing time and with the great scourges of 
human life, — hunger, thirst, dishonour, diseases, and 
death, — authors may as long as they like go on making 
novels which shall harrow our hearts ; but the soul 
says all the while, ' You hurt me.' " 

And again : — 

" Fiction has no business to exist unless it is more 
beautiful than reality. Certainly the monstrosities of 
fiction may be found in the booksellers' shops ; yon 
buy them there for a certain number of francs, and 
yoTi talk of them for a certain number of days ; but 
they have no plaee in literature, because in litera- 
ture the one aim of art is the beautiful Oaoe 
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lose sight of that, and you have the mere frightful 
reality." 

That is just the right criticism to pass ou these 
" monstrositieB : " (A«y have no place in lUeraiiere, and 
those who produce them are not really men of letters. 
One would think that this was enough to deter from 
such production any man of genuine ambition. But 
most of us, alas ! are what we must he, not what we 
ought to be,^not even what we know we ought to be. 

The following, of which the first part reminds one of 
Wordsworth's sonnet, " If thou iudeed derive thy light 
from heaven, "excellently defines the true salutary func- 
tion of literature, and the limits of this function :— 

"Whether one is an eagle or an ant, in the intel- 
lectual world, seems to me not to matter much ; the 
essential thing is to have one's place marked theie, 
one's station assigned, and to belong decidedly to a 
regular and wholesome order. A small talent, if it 
keeps within its limits and rightly fulfils its task, may 
reach the goal just as well as a greater one. To 
accustom mankind to pleasures which depend neither 
upon the bodily appetites nor upon money, by giving 
them a taste for the things of the mind, seems to me, 
in fact, the one proper fruit which nature has meant 
our literary productions to hava When they have 
other fruits, it is by accident, and, in general, not for 
good. Books which absorb our attention to such a 
degree that they rob us of all fancy for other books, 
are absolutely pemicioua In this way they only 
bring fresh crotchets and sects into the world ; they 
multiply the great variety of weights, rule*!, and 
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I already existrng ; they are morally and 
politically a miisaDca." 

Who can read these words and not think of the 
limiting effect exercised by certain worJcB in certain 
spheres and for certain periods; exercised even by 
the works of men of genius or virtue, — by the works 
of EouHseau, the works of Wesley, the works oi 
Swedenborg 1 And 'what is it which makes the Eible 
so admirable a book, to be the one book of those who 
can have only one, b^it the miscellaneous character of 
tJie contents of the Bible 1 

Joubert was all his life a passionate lover of Plato; 
I hope other lovers of Plato will forgive me for saying 
that their adored object has never been more truly 
described than he is here : — 

" Plato shows us nothing, but he brings brightness 
with him; he puts light into our eyes, and fills ua 
with a clearness by which all objects afterwards be- 
come illuminated. He teaches us nothing; but he 
prepares us, fashions us, and makes ua ready to know 
all. Somehow or otherj the habit of reading him 
augments in us the capacity for discerning and enter- 
taining whatever fine truths may afterwards present 
themselves. Like mountain-air, it sharpens our oi^ans, 
and gives ns an appetite for wholesome food." 

" Plato loses himself in the void " (he aaya again) ; 
"but one sees the play of his wings, one hears their 
rustle." And the conclusion is : " It is good to breathe 
his air, but not to live upon him," 

As a pendant to the criticism on Plato, this on the 
French moralist Nicole is excellent : — 
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"Nicole is a Pasca! without style. It is not what 
says which is subhiue, but what he thinks ; he 



rises, not by the natural elevation of hia own spirit, 
but by that of his doctrineij. One must not look to 
the form in him, but to the matter, which is exquiaite. 
Ha ought to be read with a direct view of practice." 

English people have hardly ears to hear the praises 
of Boasuet, and the Bossuet of Joubert ie Bossuet at 
his very best ; but this is a far truer Bossuet than the 
"declaimcr" Bossuet of Lord Macaulay, himself a 
bora rhetorician, if ever there was one :— 

"Bossuet employs all our idioms, as Homer em- 
ployed all the dialects. The language of Idngs, of 
statesmen, and of warriors ; the language of the 
people and of the student, of the country aod of the 
schools, of the sanctuary and of the courts of law ; 
the old and the now, the trivial and the stately, the 
quiet and the resounding, ^ — he turns all to his use ; 
and out of all this he makes a style, simple, grave, 
majestic His ideas are, like his words, varied, — 
common and sublime together. Times and doctrines 
in all their multitude were ever before his spirit, as 
things and words in all their rauttitude were ever 
before it^ He is not so much a man as a human 
nature, with the temperance of a saint, the justice of 
a bishop, the prudence of a doclior, and the might of 
a great spirit" 

Aftei this on Bossuet, I must quote a criticism on 
Racine, to show that Joubert did not indiscriminately 
(rorahip all the French gods of the grand century :— 

" Those who find Kacine enough for them are poor 
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sduIb and poor vitB ; they are bouIs and wits whicb 
have never got beyond the callow and boarding-school 
Btage. Admirable, a& no doubt he is, for his skill in 
having made poetical the most bumdnuu sentiments 
and the m.oBt middling sort of passions, he can yet 
etand us in stead of nobody but himself. He is a 
superior writer ; and, in literature, that at once put* 
a man on a pinnacle. But he is not an inimitable 
writer." 

And again : " The taJent of Racine ia in Ms works, 
but Racine himself ia not there. That is why he 
himself became disgusted with them." "Of Racine, 
as of his ancients, the genius lay in taste. His ele- 
gance is perfect, but it is not supreme, like that of 
Vii^" And, indeed, there is something mpremt in 
an elegance which exercises such a. fascination as 
Vila's does ; which makes one return to his poems 
again and again, long after one thinks one has done 
with them ; which makes them one of those books 
that, to use Joubert's words, " lure the reader back to 
them, as tlie proverb says good wine lures back the 
wine-bibber." And the highest praise Joubert can 
at last find for Eacine is this, that he is the Virgil of 
tlic ignorant ; — " Jiadne est le VirgUe des igrtoranit." 

Of Boileau, too, Joubert says : "Boileau is a power- 
ful poet, but only in the world of half poetry." Hoff 
true is that of Pope also! And he adds; "Neither 
Boileau's poetry nor Racine's flows from the fountain- 
head." No Englishman, controverting the exag- 
gerated French estimate of these poets, could desirr 
to use fitt«i words. 
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I will end with some remarks on Voltaire and \ 
Rousseau, remarks in which Joubert eminently shows \ 
his prime merit as a critic, — the soundness and com- \ 
pleteness of his judgments. I mean that he has the j 
faculty of judging with aU the powers of his mind j I; 
and soul at work together in due combination ; and j . 
how rare is this faculty ! how seldom is it exercised j 
towards writers who so powerfully as Voltaire and I 
Bousseau stimulate and call into activity a single side 
in us! 

"Voltaire's wits came to their maturity twenty 
years sooner than the wits of other men, and remained 
in full vigour thirty years longer. The charm which 
our style in general gets from our ideas, his ideas get 
from his style. Voltaire is sometimes afiUcted, some- 
times strongly moved ; but serious he never is. His 
very graces have an efiErontery about them. He had 
correctness of judgment, HveHness of imagination, 
nimble wits, quick taste, and a moral sense in ruins. 
He is the most debauched of spirits, and the worst 
of him is that one gets debauched along with him. 
If he had been a wise man, and had had Ihe self- 
discipline of wisdom, beyond a doubt half his wit 
would have been gone ; it needed an atmosphere of 
licence in order to play freely. Those people who 
read him every day, create for themselves, by an in- 
vincible law, the necessity of liking him. But those 
people who, having given up reading him, gaze 
steadily down upon the influences which his spirit 
has shed abroad, find themselves in simple justice and 
duty compelled to detest him. It is impossible to 
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be aatisfied with him, and imposaiblo not to he faeci' 
nated hy him." 

The htorary sense in us is apt to rebel against so 
severe a judgment on. snch a charmer of the literary 
sense as Voltaire, and perhaps we English are not 
very liable to catch Voltaire's vices, while of some of 
iiis merits we have signal need ; still, as the real 
definitive judgment on Voltaire, Joubert's is mi- 
doubtedly the tnie one. It is nearly identical with 
that of Goethe. Joubert's sentence on Eouaseau ia 
in some respects more favourable : — 

"That weight in the speaker {auclorilas) which 
the ancients talk of, is to be found in Bosauet more 
than in any other French author ; Pascal, too, has it^ 
and La Bruyfere ; even Eousaeau has something of it, 
but Voltaire not a particle. I can understand how a 
Rousseau — I mean a Rousseau cured of his faults — 
might at the present day do much good, and may 
even come to he greatly wanted ; but under no cir- 
ciunstances can a Voltaire he of any use." 

The peculiar power of Rousseau's style has never 
been better hit off than in the following passage : — 

" Rosseau imparted, if I may so speak, bowels of 
feeling to the words he used (donna des mirailles 4 Imu 
les vwts), and poured into them such a charm, sweet- 
ness so penetrating, energy so puissant, that his writ- 
Lugs have an effect upon the soul something hke that 
of those illicit pleasures which steal away our tasta 
and intoxicate our reason." 

The final judgment, however, is severe, and justly 
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" Liie without actiona ; life entirely r 
affections and half-sensual thoughts ; do 
setting up for a virtue ; cowardliness with vohiptuous- 
nesa ; fierce pride with nullity imderaeath it ; tha 
strutting phrase of the most sensual of vagabonds, 
who has made his system of philosophy and can give 
it eloquently forth : there is Eousseau ! A piety in 
which there is no religion ; a severity which brings 
corruption with it ; a dogmatism which serves to ruin 
all authority : there is Kousseau's philosophy ! To 
all tender, ardent, and elevated natures, I say ; Only 
Eousaeau can detach you from religion, and only true 
religion can cure you of Eousseaa" 

I must yet find room, before I end, for one at least 
of Joubert's aajdngs on political matters ; here, too, 
the whole man shows himself ; and here, too, the 
aflinity with Coleridge is very remarkable. How 
true, how true in France especially, is this remark 
on the contrasting direction taken by the aspira- 
tions of the community in ancient and in modem 
states :— - 

"The ancients were attached to their country by 
three things,- — their temples, their tombs, and their 
forefathers. The two great bonds which united them 
to their government were the bonds of habit and 
antiquity. With the modems, hope and the love of 
novelty have produced a total change. The ancients 
said ow fffrefaihers, we say posUriiy .- we do not, like 
them, love our^ria, that is to say, the country and 
the laws of our fathers, rather we love the laws and 
the country of our children ; the charm wc arc moat 
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Beneible to is the charm of the futurQ, aiid not the 
chajm of the post" 

And how keen and true ia this criticism on the 
changed senae of the ivord " liberty" : — 

"A greafmany words have changed their mean- 
ing. The word Uleiiy, for example, had at bottom 
among the anoiente the same meaning as the word 
dmiinion. I wmdd he free meant, in the month of the 
ancient, / tootUd take part in gmiemiag or a^jmini^ervRg 
the Slaie ; tn the mouth of a modem it means, / vwdi 
be ind^endent. The word liberty has with us a moral 
sense ; with them its sense was purely political" 

Joubeit had lived through the French Revolution, 
and to the modem cry for liberty he was prone to 
answer : — 

" Let your cry be for free souls rather even than 
for free men. Moral liberty is the one vitally im- 
portant liberty, the one liberty which is indispensable; 
the other liberty is good and salutary only so far as 
it favours this. Subordination is in itself a better 
thing than independence. The one implies order 
and arrangement ; the other implies only self-suffi- 
ciency with isolation. The one means harmony, the 
other a single tone ; the one is the whole, the other 
is but the part," 

"Liberty! liberty]" he cries again; "in aD things 
let us have justice, and then we shall have enough 
liberty." 

Let us have justice, and then we shall have enough 
liberty ! ITie wise man will never refuse to echo 
those words ; but Uieu, such ia the imporfecdou of 
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haman goTemments, thiit almost always, in order tc 
get juatice, one has first to secure liberty. 

I do not hold up Joubert aa a very astonishing and 
powerful genius, but rather as a delightful and edify- 
ing genius. I have not cared to exhibit him as a 
Gayer of brilliant epigrammatic things, such tilings aa 
" Notre vie est dn vent tissu . . . . les dettes abrS- 
gent la vie .... celui qid a do I'imagination sans 
Erudition a des ailes et n'a paa de piods (Our life is 
vxvtn lemd .... debts take frtynv life . ... the man 
of imagination mthovi learning has vAngs and no feet)," 
tboDgh for such sayings he is famous. In the first 
place, the French language is in itself so favourable a 
vehicle for such sayings, that the maldng them in it 
has the less merit ; at least half the merit ought to 
go, not to the maker of the saying, but to the French 
language. In the second place, the peculiar beauty 
of Joubert is not there ; it is not in what is esclnsively 
intellectual, — it is in the union of soul with intellect, 
and in the delightful, satisfying result which this 
union produces. " Vivre, c'est penaer et sentir son 
4me . . . . le bonheur est de sentir son 4me bonne 
. ■ , . toute v^rit^ nue et erne n'a pas assez passfi par 
I'Ame .... les hommes ne sont justes qu'envere 
ceux qu'ils aiment (The essence of life lies in thinking and 
being conscious of one's soul .... happiness is the sense 
of one's soul being good . ... if a truth is nude and 
vrvde, that is a proof it has not been stewed long enough 
in the ioul , . . . . man cannot even be jyM to his neigh- 
bow, unless he loves him) ;" it is much rather in sayings 
like these that Joubert'a best and innermost nature 
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manifests itself. He is the most prepoasesKng nnd 
convincing of witnesses to the good of loving light 
Because he sincerely loved light, and did not prefer 
to it any little private darkness of his own, he found 
light; his eye was single, and therefore his whole 
body was full of light. And because he was full of 
light, he was also full of happiness. Id spite of hia 
iufirmitios, in spite of his sufferings, in spite of hie 
obscurity, he was the happiest man alive ; hia hfs 
was as charming as hia thoughts. For certainly it is 
natural that the lova of hght, which is already, in 
some measure, the possession of light, should irradiate 
and beatify the whole Ufe of him who has it. There 
is something unnatural and shocking where, as in the 
case of Coleridge, it does not. Jouberi; pains na by 
no such contradiction ; " the same penetration of 
spirit which made him such delightful company to his 
friends, served also to make him perfect in his own 
personal life, by enabling him always to perceive and 
do what was right ; " he loved and sought light till 
he became bo habituated to it, so accustomed to the 
joyful testimony of a good conscience, that, to use his 
own words, " he conld no longer exist without this, 
and was obliged to live without reproach if he would 
live without misery." 

Joubert was not famous while he lived, and he will 
not be famous now that he is dead. But, before wo 
pity him for this, let us be sure what we mean, in lite- 
rature, hy famous. There are the famous men of genius 
in literature, — the Homers, Daiites, Shakspearea; 
of them we need not speak ; their praise is for evei 
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and ever. Thun tliore are the famoua men of iibilitj 
in literiitui'o : their praise is in their own generation. 
And what makes thia difference 1 The wovk of the 
two orders of men is at the bottom the same, — a crUi- 
asm of life. The end and aim of all literature, if one 
considers it attentively, is, in tnith, nothing but that. 
But the ciiticism which the mea of genius pass upon 
human life is permanently acceptable to mankind; 
the criticism wliieh the men of ability pass upon 
human life is transitorily acceptable. Between Shak- 
apeare's criticism of human life and Scribe's the differ- 
ence is there ; — the one is permanently acceptable, 
the other transitorily. Whence then, I repeat, this 
difference 1 It is that the acceptableness of Shak- 
speare's criticism depends upon its inherent truth : the 
acceptableness of Scribe's upon its suiting itself, by 
its subject-matter, ideaB, mode of treatment, to the 
taste of the generation that hears it. But the taste 
and ideas of one generation are not those of the next 
This nest generation in its turn arrives ; — first its 
sharpshooters, its quick-witted, audacious light troops ; 
then the elephantine main body. The imposing array 
of its predecessor it confidently assails, riddles it with 
bullets, passes over its body. It goes hard then with 
many once popular reputations, with many authorities 
once oracular. Only two kinds of authors are safe in 
the general havoc The first kind are the great 
abounding fountains of truth, whose criticism of life 
ia a source of illumination and joy to the whole human 
race for ever, — the Homers, the Shakspearea These 
are the sacred personages, whom all civilised warfare 
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^H rhetonciaii 

^^K the appare 

^^H penetrate ; 



The second are those whom the oat-skir- 
mishers of the new generation, its forerunners, — quick- 
witted soldiers, as I have said, the select of the army, 
— recognise, though the bulk of their comrades be- 
hind might not, as of the same family and character 
with the sacred personages, exercising like them an 
iromortal function, and like them inspiring a permanent 
interest. They snatch them up, and set them in a 
place of shelter, where the on-coming multitude may 
not overwhelm them. These are the Jouberta. They 
will never, like the Shakspeares, command the hom- 
age of the multitude ; but they are safe ; the mulU' 
tude will not trample them down. Except these two 
kinds, no author is safe. Let us consider, for example, 
Joubert's famous contemporary, Lord Jeffrey. All 
his vivacity and accomplishment avail him nothing; 
of the true critic he had in an eminent degree no 
quality, except one, — curiosity. Curiosity he had, 
but he had no gift for tnith ; he cannot illuminate 
and rejoice ua ; no intelligent outrakirmisher of the 
new generation cares about him, cares to put him in 
safety ; at this moment we are all passing over his 
body. Let us consider a greater than Jeffrey, a critic 
whose reputation still stands firm,— will stand, many 
people think, for ever, — the great apostle of the 
Philistines, Lord Macaulay. Lord Macaulay was, as 
I have ali-eady said, a bom rhetorician; a splendid 
rhetorician doubtless, and, beyond that, an English 
rhetorician also, an honest rhetorician ; still, beyond 
the apparent rhetorical truth of things he never could 
penetrate ; for their vital truth, for what the Frenob 
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call the waie vMU, he had absolutely no organ ; 
therefore his reputation, brilliant as it is, is not secure. 
Rhetoric so good as his excites and gives pleasure ; 
but by pleasure alone you cannot permanently bind 
men's spirits to you. Truth illuminates and gives 
joy, and it is by the bond of joy, not of pleasure, that 
men's spirits are indissolubly held. As Lord Mac- 
aulay's own generation diee out, as a new generation 
arrives, without those ideas and tendencies of its pre- 
decessor which Lord Macaulay so deeply shared and 
so happOy satisfied, will he give the same pleasure 1 
and, if he ceases to give this, has he enough of light 
in him to make him last 1 Pleasure the new genera- 
tion will get from its own novel ideas and tendencies ; 
but light is another and a rarer thing, and must be 
treasured wherever it can be found. Will Macaulay 
be saved, in the sweep and pressure of time, for hia 
light's sako, as Johnson has already been saved by 
two generations, Joubert by one 1 I think it very 
doubtful. But for a spirit of any delicacy and dig- 
nity, what a fate, if he could foresee it ! to be an 
oracle for one generation, and then of little or no 
account for ever. How far better, to pass with scant 
notice through one's own generation, but to be singled 
out and preserved by the very iconoclasts of the next, 
then in their turn by those of the next, and so, like 
the lamp of life itself, to be handed on from one 
generation to another in safety ! This is Joubert's 
lot, and it is a very enviable one. The new men of 
the new generations, while they lot the dust deepen 
on a thousand Laharpes, will say of him : " He lived 
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ioi Sittt Philistiiie's day, in & pl&ce and time -when 
■^HKt every idea current in literature had the mari: 
of fogUD upon it, and not the mark of the children 
of light. Nay, the children of Ught were as yet 
htnlly so much as heard of : the Canaanite was then 
in tie land. Still, there were even then a few, who, 
nourished on some secret tradition, or illumined, 
perhaps, by a divine inspiration, kept aloof from tlic 
rwiguing superstitions, never howed the knee to the 
gods of Canaan ; and one of those few wa£ called 
Tuttberf 
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" By tho sentence of the angels, by the decree of the 
saints, we anathematise, cut off, curse, and execrate 
Baruch Spinoza, in the presence of these sacred books 
with the six hundred and thirteen precepts which are 
written therein, with the anathema wherewith Joshua 
anathematised Jericho ; with the cursing wherewith 
Elisha cursed the children ; and with aU the cursings 
which are written in the Book of the Law : cursed be 
he by day, and cursed by night ; cursed when he 
heth down, and cursed when he riseth up ; cursed 
when he goeth out, and cursed when he cometh in ; 
the Lord pardon him never ; the wrath and fury of 
the Lord bum upon this man, and bring upon him all 
the curses which are written iu the Book of the Law. 
The Lord blot out his name under heaven. The 
Lord set him apart for destruction from all the 
tribes of Israel, with all the curses of the firmament 
which are written in the Book of this Law. . . 
There shall no man speak to him, no man write 
to him, no man show him any kindness, no man stay 
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under tho aame roof with him, no man come nigh 
him." 

With these amenitieB, the current compiiments of 
theological parting, the Jews of the PortugueBe syna- 
gogue at Amsterdam took Id 1656 (and not in 1660, 
as has till now been commonly supposed) their leave 
of their erring brotlier, Baruch or Benedict Spinoza. 
They remained children of Israel, and he became a 
child of modem Europa 

That was in 1666, and Spinoza died in 167T, at 
the early age of forty-four. Glory had not found 
him out. His short life — a life of unbroken diligence, 
kiodliness, and purity — was passed in seclusion. But 
in spite of that seclusion, in spite of the shortneea of 
hie career, in spite of the hostility of the dispeneen 
of renown in the 18th century, — of Voltaire's dis- 
paragement and Bajle's detraction, — in spite of the 
repellent form whicL he has given to his principal 
work, in spite of the exterior Bemblance of a rigid 
dogmatism alien to the most essential tendencies of 
modem philosophy, in spite, finally, of the immense 
Tveight of disfavour cast upon him by the long- 
repeated chaise of atheism, Spinoza's name has 
sUently risen in importance, the man and Ms work 
have attracted a steadily increasing notice, and bid 
fair to become soon what they deserve to become, — 
in the history of modem philosophy the central point 
of interest An avowed translation of one of his 
works,— his Tradatys Tkeologico-Poliiicus, — has at laat 
made its appearance in English. It is the principal 
vork which Spinoza published in his lifetime ; hif 



book on ethics, the work on which liia tame rests, ie 

The English translator has not done his task well 
Of the character of his version there can, I am afraid, 
be no doubt ; one such passage as the following is 



" I confess that, whUe wUk them (the tl 
have -Mver hem able «u,ffidenily to admire the unfaiiwmed 
mysteries of Scriplwre, I ham stiU fmmd them giving 
vileram,ce to TMthmg hvi Aristotelian and Platonic speeu- 
laiicns, artfully dressed up and cunningly accommo- 
dated to Holy Writ, lest the speakers should show 
themselves too plainly to belong to the sect of the 
Grecian heathens. JW was it ejumgh for these men to 
discowse with the Greeks; they have further takea to 
raving with the Hebrew prophets." 

This professes to be a translation of these words 
of Spinoza : " Fateor, eoa nunquam satis mirari 
potuisee Scripturie prof undiasima mysteria ; attamen 
praeter Aristotelicorum vel Platonicorum speciilationes 
nihil docuisse video, atque his, ne gentiles sectari 
viderentur, Scripturam accommodaverunt, Non satis 
his fnit cum Graecis insanire, sed prophetas cum iis- 
dem deliravisse voluenint" After one such specimen 
of a translator's force, the experienced reader has a 
sort of instinct that he may as well close the book at 
once, with a smile or a sigh, according as he happens 
to be a follower of the weeping or of the laughing 
philosopher. If, in spite of this instinct, he persists 
in going on with the English version of the Tradatits 
Theologico-Poliiicus, be will find luauy more such 
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Bpecimens, It is not, however, my intention to fill 
my apace with these, or with atrictureB upon their 
author. I prefer to remark, that he renders a serrica 
to literary history by pointing out, in his preface, how 
" to Bayle may be traced the diafavoiir in which the 
name of Spinoaa was bo long held ; " that, in his 
obaervationa on the Bjatem of the Church of England, 
he ahowB a laudable freedom from the prejudices of 
ordinary English Liberals of that advanced school to 
which he clearly belongs ; and lastly, that, though he 
manifests Httle familiarity with Latin, he seemB to 
have considerable familiarity with philosophy, and to 
be well able to follow and comprehend speculative 
reasoning. Let me advise him to unite his forces 
with those of some one who has that accurate know- 
ledge of Latin which he himself has not, and then, 
perhaps, of that union a really good translation of 
Spinoza will be the result. And, having given him 
this advice, let me again turn, for a little, to the 
Tradaius Theologko-FoliticMs itself. 

This work, as 1 have already said, is a work on 
the interpretation of Scripture, — it treats of the 
Bible, What was it exactly which Spinoza thought 
about the Bible and its inspiration 1 That wOl be, at 
the present moment, the central point of interest for 
the English readers of his Treatise. Now, it is to be 
observed, that just on this very point the Treatise, 
interesting and remarkable as it is, will faU to satisfy 
the reader. It is important to seize this notion quite 
firmly, and not to quit hold of it while one is reading 
Spinoza's work. The scope of that work is this. 



Spinoza sees that the life and practice of Christian 
nations professing the religion of the Bible, are not 
the due fruits of the religion of the Bible ; he sees 
only hatred, bitterness, and strife, where he might 
have expected to see love, joy, and peace in believing ; 
and he aska himself the reason of this. The reason 
is, he says, tiiat these people misunderstand thoir 
Bible. Well, then, is his conclusion, I will write a 
Tradatiis Tlieologico-PolUims. I will show these people, 
that, taking the Bible for granted, taking it to be all 
which it asserts itself to be, taking it to have all the 
authority which it claims, it is not what they imagine 
it to be, it does not say what they imagine it to say. 
I will show them what it really does say, and I will 
show them that they will do well to accept this real 
teaching of the Bible, instead of the phantom with 
which they have so long been cheated, 1 will show 
their governments that they will do well to remodel 
the national churches, to make of them institutions 
informed with the spirit of the true Bible, instead of 
institutions informed with the spirit of this false 
phantom. 

The comments of men, Spinoza said, had been 
foisted into the Christian religion ; the pure teaching 
of God had been lost sight of. Ho determined, there- 
fore, to go again to the Bible, to read it over and 
over with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, and to 
accept nothing as ita teaching which it did not clearly 
teach. He began by constructing a method, or set of 
conditions indispensable for the adequate interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. These conditions are such, he 
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points out, that a perfectly adequate interpretation of 
Scripture is now impossible. For example, to under- 
Btand any prophet thoroughly, we ought to know tha 
life, character, and pursuits of that prophet, under 
what circumstances his book was composed, and in 
what state and through what hands it has come down 
to us ; and, in general, most of this we cannot now 
know. Still, the main sense of the Books of Scrip- 
ture may be clearly seized by us. Himself a Jew 
with all the learning of fiis nation, and a man of the 
highest natural powers, Spinoza had in the difficult 
task of seizing this sense every aid which special 
knowledge or pre-eminent faculties coiUd supply. 

In what then, he asks, does Scripture, interpreted 
by its own aid, and not by the aid of Rabbinical 
traditions or Greek philosophy, allege its own divinity 
to consist 1 In a revelation given by God to the 
prophets. Now all knowledge is a divine revelation ; 
but prophecy, as represented in Scripture, is one of 
which the laws of human nature, considered in them- 
selves alone, cannot be the cause. Therefore nothing 
must be asserted about it, except what is clearly 
declared by the prophets themselves; for they are 
our only source of knowledge on a matter which doea 
not fall within the scope of our ordinary knowing 
faculties. But ignorant people, not knowing tiie 
Hebrew genius and phraseology, and not attending to 
the circumstances of the speaker, often imagine the 
prophets to assert things which they do not. 

The prophets clearly declare themselves to have 
received the revelation of God through the means qI 
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words and images ; — not, as Christ, through imme- 
diate commnni cation of the mind with the mind of 
God. Therefore the prophets excelled other men by 
the power and vividness of their representiDg and 
imagining faculty, not by the perfection of their 
mind. This is why they perceived almost everything 
through figures, and express theroaelvea eo variously, 
and BO improperly, concerning the nature of God. 
Moses imagined that God could be seen, and attri- 
buted to him the passions of anger and jealousy ; 
Micaiah imagined him sitting on a throne, ^vith the 
host of heaven on his right and left hand ; Daniel as 
an old man, with a whit« garment and white hair ; 
Ezekie! as a fire ; the disciples of Christ thought thej 
saw the Spirit of God in the form of a dove ; the 
apostles in the form of fiery tongues. 

Whence, then, could the prophets be certain of the 
truth of a revelation wliich they received through the 
imagination, and not by a mental process ! — for only 
an idea can carry the sense of its own certainty aloi^ 
with it, not an imagination. To make them certain 
of the truth of what was revealed to them, a reason- 
ing process came in ; they had to rely on the testi- 
mony of a sign ; and (above all) on the testimony of 
their own conscience, that they were good men, and 
Bpoke for God's sake. Either testimony was incom- 
plete without the other. Even the good prophet 
needed for his message the confirmation of a sign ; 
but the bad prophet, the utterer of an immoral 
doctrine, had no certainty tor his doctrine, no truth 
iu it, even though he confirmed it by a sign. The 
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testimony of a good conscience was, therefore, the 
prophet's grand source of certituda Even this, how- 
ever, was only a moral certitude, not a, mathematical ; 
tor no man can be perfectly sure of his own goodness. 
The power of imagining, the power of feeling 
what goodness is, and the habit of practising good- 
ness, were therefore the sole essential qualifications 
of a true prophet But for tlie purpose of the 
message, the revelation, which God designed hini to 
convey, these qualifications were enough. The sum 
and substance of this revelation was simply : Believe 
in God, and lead a good life. To be the organ of this 
revelation, did not mate a man more learned ; it left 
his scientific knowledge as it found it. This explains 
the contradictory and speculatively false opinions 
about God, and the laws of nature, which the patri- 
archs, the prophets, the apostles entertained. Abrar 
ham and the patriarchs knew God only as El Sadai, 
the power which gives to every man that which 
suffices him ; MosBs knew him as Jehovah, a self- 
existent being, but imagined him with the passions of 
a man. Samuel imagined that God could not repent 
of bis sentences ; Jeremiah, that he could. Joshua, 
on a day of great victory, the ground being white 
with hail, seeing the daylight lost longer than usual, 
and imaginatively seizing this as a special sign of the 
help divinely promised to him, declared that the sun 
was standing stUL To be oheyera of God themselves, 
and inspired leaders of others to obedience and good 
life, did not make Abraham and Moses metaphysi- 
cians, or Joshua a natural philosopher. His revelation 
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no more changed the speculative opinions of each 
prophet, than it changed his temperament or style. 
The wrathful Elisha required tho natural sedative of 
music, before he could be the messenger of goo'l 
fortune to Jehoram. The high-bred Isaiah and 
Nahum have the style proper to their condition, and 
the rustic Ezeldel and Amos the style proper to 
theirs. We are not therefore bound to pay heed to 
the speculative opinions of this or that prophet, for 
in uttering these ho spoke as a mere man : only in 
exhorting his hearers to obey G-od and lead a good 
life was he the organ of a divine revelation. 

To know and love God is the highest blessedness 
of man, and of all men alike ; to this all manldiid are 
called, and not any one nation in particular. The 
divine law, properly so named, ia the method of life 
for attaining this height of human blessedness : this 
law 13 universal, written in the heart, and one for all 
manldnd. Human law is the method of life for 
attaining and preserving temporal security and pro- 
sperity : this law is dictated by a lawgiver, and every 
nation has its own. In the case of the Jews, this 
law was dictated, by revelation, through the prophets ; 
its fundamental precept was to obey God and to keep 
his commandments, and it is therefore, in a secondary 
sense, called divine ; but it was, nevertheless, framed 
in respect of temporal things only. Even the truly 
mora! and divine precept of this law, to practise for 
God's sake justice and mercy towards one's neigh- 
bour, meant for the Hebrew of the Old Testament 
his Hebrew neighbour only, and had respect to the 
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concord and stability of the Hebrew commonwealtb 
The Jews were to obey God and to keep hia com- 
mandments, that they might continue long in the land 
given to them, and that it might be well with them 
there. Their election was a temporal one, and lasted 
only so long as their State. It is now over ; and the 
only election the Jews now have is that of the pwus, 
the rewmant which takes place, and has always taken 
place, in every other nation also. Scripture itaell 
teaches that there is a universal divine law, that this 
is common to all nations alike, and is the law wMch 
truly confers eteraal bleaaednesa. Solomon, the wisest 
of the Jews, knew this law, as the few wisest men in 
all nations have ever known it ; but for the mass of 
the Jews, as for the mass of mankind everywhere, 
this law was hidden, and they had do notion of its 
moral action, its vera idla which conducts to eternal 
blessedness, except so far as ihis action was enjoined 
upon them by the prescriptions of their temporal law. 
When the rain of their State brought with it the ruin 
of their temporal law, they would have lost altogether 
their only clue to eteraal blessedness. 

Cbi-ist came when that fabric of the Jewish State, 
for the sake of which the Jewish law existed, was 
about to fall ; and he proclaimed the universal divine 
law. A certain moral action is prescribed by this 
law, as a certain moral action was prescribed by the 
Jewish law : but he who truly conceives the universal 
divine law conceives God's decrees adequately ta 
eternal truths, and for him moral action has liberty 
and self-knowledge ; while the prophetH of the Jewiab 
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law inadequately conceived God's decrees aa mere 
rules and commands, and for them moral action had 
no liberty and no self-knowledge. Christ, who beheld 
the decrees of God as God himself beholds them, — 
as eternal truths, — proclaimed the love of Grod and 
the love of our neighbour as commomdSy only because 
of the ignorance of the multitude : to those to whom 
it was " given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God,'' he announced them, as he himself perceived 
them, as eternal truths. And the apostles, like Christy 
spoke to many of their hearers " as unto carnal not 
spiritual ; " presented to them, that is, the love of God 
and their neighbour as a divine command authenticated 
by the life and death of Christ, not as an eternal idea 
of reason carrying its own warrimt along with it. 
The presentation of it as this latter their hearers 
"were not able to bear." The apostles, moreover, 
though they preached and confirmed their doctrine by 
signs as prophets, wrote their Epistles, not as prophets, 
but as doctors and reasoners. The essentials of their 
doctrine, indeed, they took not from reason, but, like 
the prophets, from fact and revelation ; they preached 
belief in Grod and goodness of life as a catholic religion 
existing by virtue of the passion of Christ, ^ the pro- 
phets had preached belief in God and goodness of life 
as a national religion ezLsting by virtue oi the Mosaic 
covenant: but while the prophets announced their 
message in a form purely dogmatical, the apostles 
developed theirs with the forms of reasoning and 
argumentation, according to each apostle's ability and 
way of thinking, and as they might best commend 
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their moBsage to their hearers; and for their reasooinga 
they thomselvea claim no divine authority, BubmittiDg 
them to the judgment of their hearers. Thus each 
apostlo buOt essential religion on a non - essential 
foundation of hia own, and, as St Paul says, avoided 
building on the foundations of another apostle, which 
might be quite different from his own. Hence the 
discrepancies between the doctrine of one apostle and 
another, — between that of St. Paul, for example, and 
that of St. James ; but these discrepancies are in the 
non-essentials not given to them by revelation, and 
nob in essentials. Human churches, seizing these dis- 
crepant non-essentials as essentials, one maintaining 
one of them, another another, have filled the world 
with unprofitable disputes, have " turned the Church 
into an academy, and religion into a science, or rather 
a wrangling," and have fallen into endless schism. 

What, then, are the essentials of religion according 
both to the Old and to the New Testament ! Very 
few and very simple. The precept to love God and 
our neighbour. The precepts of the first chapter of 
Isaiah ; " Wash you, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to 
do evil; learn to do well ; seek judgment; relieve the 
oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for the widow," 
The precepts of the Sermon on the Mount, which add 
to the foregoing the injunction that we should cease 
to do evil and learn to do well, not to our brethren 
and fellow-citizens only, but to all manlduA It is by 
following these precepts that belief in God is to bo 
shown : if we beheve in him, we shall keep hie com- 
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Ufttidineiit; and this is his commandment, that wo 
love one another. It is because it contains these pre- 
oeptfl that the Bible is properly called the Word of 
God, in spite of its containiDg much that is mere 
history, and, like all history, sometimes true, some- 
timea false ; in spite of its containing much that ia 
mere reasoning, and, like all reasoning, sometimes 
Bound, sometimes hoUow. These precepts are also 
the precepts of the universal divine law written in 
our hearts ; and it is only by this that the divinity of 
Scripture is established ; — by its containing, namely, 
precepts identical with those of this inly-written and 
self-proving law. This law was in the world, a,s St. 
John says, before the doctrine of Moses or the doctrine 
of Christ. And what need was there, then, for these 
doctrines 1 Because the world at large "knew not" 
this original divine law, in which precepts are ideas, 
and the belief in God the knowledge and contempla- 
tion of him. Reason gives us this law, reason tells 
ns that it leads to eternal blessedness, and that those 
who follow it have no need of any other. But reason 
could not have told us that the moral action of the 
universal divine law, ^followed not from a sense of 
its intrinsic goodness, truth, and necessity, but sim.ply 
in proof of obedience (for both the Old and New 
Testament are but one long discipline of obedience), 
simply because it is so commanded by Moses in virtue 
of the covenant, simply because it is so commanded 
by Christ in virtue of hia life and passion, — can lead 
to eternal blessedness, which means, for reason, eternal 
knowledge. Reason could not "have told us this, and 
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this is what the Bible tells us. This is that "thing 

trhich had been kept secret since the foundation of 

the world." It is thus that by means of the foolish- 

of the world God confounds the wise, and with 

I things that are not brings to nought things that are. 

I Of the truth of the promise thus made to obedience 
without knowledge, we can have no mathematical 

I certainty ; for we can have a mathematical certainty 
only of things deduced by reason from elements which 
she in herself possesses. But we can have a moral 
certainty of it ; a certainty such as the prophets had 
themselves, arismg out of the goodness and pureness 
of those to whom this revelation has been made, and 
rendered possible for us by its contradicting no prin- 
ciplea of reason. It is a great comfort to believe it j 
because " as it is only the very smaU minority who 
can pursue a virtuous life by the sole guidance of 
reason, we ahonld, unless we had this testimony of 
Scripture, ho in doubt respecting the salvation of 
nearly the whole human race." 

It follows from this that, philosophy has her own 
independent sphere, and theology hers, and that 
neither has the right to invade and try to aubdne the 
other. Theology demands perfect obedience, philo- 
sophy perfect knowledge : the obedience demanded 
by theology and the knowledge demanded by philo- 
sophy are alike saving. As speculative opinions about 
God, theology requires only such as are indispensable 
to the reality of this obedience ; the belief that God 
is, that he is a rewarder of them that seek him, and 
that the proof of seekuig him is a good life. These 
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are the fundamentals of faith, and they are so clear 
and simple that none of the inax^curacies provable in 
the Bible narrative the least aflfect them, and they 
have indubitably come to us uncorrupted. He who 
holds them may make, as the patriarchs and prophets 
did, other speculations about God most erroneous, 
and yet their faith is complete and saving. Nay, 
beyond these fundamentals, speculative opinions are 
pious or impious, not as they are true or false, but as 
they confirm or shake the believer in the practice of 
obedience. The truest speculative opinion about the 
nature of God is impious if it makes its holder re- 
bellious j the falsest speculative opinion is pious if it 
makes him obedient Governments should never render 
themselves the tools of ecclesiastical ambition by pro- 
mulgating as fundamentals of the national Church's 
faith more than these, and should concede the fullest 
liberty of speculation. 

But the multitude, which respects only what 
astonishes, terrifies, and overwhelms it, by no means 
takes this simple view of its own religion. To the 
multitude, religion seems imposing only when it is 
subversive of reason, confirmed by miracles, conveyed 
in documents materially sacred and infallible, and 
dooming to damnation all without its pale. But this 
religion of the multitude is not the religion which a 
true interpretation of Scripture finds in Scripture. 
Reason tells us that a miracle, — understanding by a 
miracle a breach of the laws of nature, — ^is impossible, 
and that to think it possible is to dishonour God ; for 
the laws of nature are the laws of God, and to say 
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that God violateB the laws of nature ie to say that 
he violates his own nature. Eeason sees, too, that 
miracles can never attain their professed object, — 
that of bringing us to a higher knowledge of God ; 
since our knowledge of God ia raised only by perfect- 
ing and clearing our conceptions, and the alleged 
design of miracles is to baffle them. But neither 
does Scripture anywhere assert, as a general truth, 
that miracles are poseilile. Indeed, it asserts the 
contrary j for Jeremiah declares that Nattire follows 
an invariable order. Scripture, however, like Nature 
herself, does not lay down speculative propositiona 
(Scriptura definiliones mm Iradit, vi nee diam natwa). 
It relates matters in such an order and with such 
phraseology as a spealter (often not perfectly instructed 
himself) who wanted to impress his hearers with a 
lively sense of God's greatness and goodness would 
naturally employ ; as Moses, for instance, relates to 
the Israelites the passage of the Red Sea without any 
mention of the east wind which attended it, and 
which is brought accidentally to our knowledge in 
another place. So that to know exactly what Scrip- 
ture means in the relation of each seeming miracle, 
we ought to know (besides the tropes and phraaea of 
the Hebrew language) the circumstances, and also, — 
since every one is swayed in his manner of presenting 
fact« by his own preconceived opinions, and we have 
seen what those of the prophets were,- — the precon- 
ceived opinions of each speaker. But this mode of 
iterpreting Scripture is fatal to the vulgar notion of 
its verbal inspiration, of a sanctity and absolute UuUi 
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in all the words and sentences of which it 
posed. This vulgar notion is, indeed, a 
error. It is demonfitrahle from the internal testimony 
of the Scriptures themselves, that the books from the 
first of the Pentateuch to the last of liioga were put 
together, after the first destruction of Jenisalem, by 
a compiler (probably Ezra) who designed to relate 
the history of the Jewish people from ita origin to 
that destruction ; it is demonstrable, moreover, tliat 
the compUer did not put his last hand to the work, 
but left it with its extracts from vaiious and conflict- 
ing sources sometimes unreconciled, left it with errors 
of text and unsettled readings. The prophetic books 
are mere fragments of the prophets, collected by the 
Rabbins where they could find them, and inserted in 
the Canon according to their discretion. They, at 
first, proposed to admit neither the Book of Proverha 
nor the Book of Ecclesiaates into the Canon, and only 
admitted them because there were found in them 
passages which commended the law of Moses, Ezekiel 
also they had determined to exclude; but one of 
their number remodelled hinn, so as to procure his 
admission. The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and Daniel are the work of a single author, and were 
not written till after Judas Maccabeus had restored 
the worship of the Temple. The Book of Psalms 
was collected and arranged at the same time. Before 
this time, there was no Canon of the sacred writings, 
and the great synagogue, by which thi 
fixed, was first convened after the Macedonian 
quest of AsiiL Of that synagogue none of the 
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pheta were members ; the learned men who composed 
it were guided by their own fallible judgment In 
like maimer the iminspired judgment of human coun- 
cils determined the Canon of the New Testament. 

Such, reduced to the briefest and plainest tenna 
possible, stripped of the developments and proofs 
with which he delivers it, and divested of the meta- 
physical language in which much of it is clothed by 
him, is the doctrine of Spinoza's treatise on the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. By the whole scope and 
drift of ita argument, by the spirit in which tlia sub- 
ject is throughout treated, his work mideniably is 
most interesting and stimulating to the general culture 
of Europe. There are errors and contradictions ia 
Scripture ; and the q^uestion which the general culture 
of Europe, well aware of this, asks with real interest 
is : What then ! What follows from aU this 1 What 
change is it, if true, to produce in the relations of 
mankind to the Christian religion 1 If the old theory 
of Scripture inspiration ia to be abandoned, what 
place is the Bible henceforth to hold among hooka I 
What ia the new Christianity to be like 1 How are 
governmenta to deal with National Churches founded 
to maintain a very different conception of Chriatianityl 
Spinoza addresses himself to these questions. AH 
secondary points of criticism he touches with thfl 
utmost possible brevity. He points out that Moses 
could never have written : " And the Canaanite was 
then in the land," because the Canaanite was in tha 
land still at the death of Moses. He points out tiuU 
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Moses covld never have written : " There arose not a 
prophet since in Israel like nnto Moaea" He points 
out how such a passage as, " These are the kings that 
reigned in Edom before tliere reigned any kmg over Ike 
children of Israel," clearly indicates an author writing 
not before the times of the Kings. He points out 
how the account of Og's iron bedstead : " Only Og 
the king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
giants ; behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of iron ; 
is it not in Eabbath of the children of Ammon 1 " — 
probably indicates an author writing after David had 
taken liahbath, and found there " abundance of spoil," 
amongst it this iron bedstead, the gigantic relic of 
another age. He points out how the language of 
this pass^e, and of such a passage as that in the 
Book of Samuel : " Beforetime in Israel, when a man 
went to inquire of God, thus he spake : Come and 
let iifl go to the seer ; for he that is now called pro- 
phet was aforetime called seer" — is certainly the 
language of a writer describing the events of a long- 
past age, and not the language of a contemporary. 
But he devotes to all this no more space than is 
absolutely necessary. He apologises for delaying 
over such matters so long : now est mr drca hmc din 
deiinear—nolu tmdiosA leeHone ledorem ddinere. For 
him the interesting question ia, not whether the 
fanatical devotee of the letter is to continue, for a 
longer or for a shorter time, to behove that Moses 
sate in the land ot Moab writing the description of 
his own deatli, but what he is to beheve when he 
does not believe this. Is he to take for the guidance 
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of his life a great gloaa put upon the Bible by theo 
logiaus, who, " not content with going mad themselvea 
with Plato and Aristotle, want to make ChriBt and 
the prophets go mad with them too," — or the Bible 
itself 1 la he to be presented by hia national church 
with metaphysical formularies for his creed, or with 
the real fundamentals of Christianity 1 If with the 
former, religion will never produce its due fniit& A 
few elect will still be saved ; but the vast majority of 
mankind will remain without graee and without good 
works, hateful and bating one another. Therefora 
he calls urgently upon governments to make the 
national church what it should be. This is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter for him ; a fervent appeal 
to the State, to save us from the untoward generation 
of metaphysical Aiticle- makers. And therefore, 
anticipating Mr. Gladstone, he called his book Tht 
CkuTck in its Relaiions with the Slate. 

Such is really the scope of Spinoza's work. He 
pursues a great object, and pursues it with signal 
abUity. But it is important to observe that he 
nowhere distinctly gives his own opinion about the 
Bible's fundamental character. He takes the Bible as 
it stands, as he might take the phenomena of nature, 
and ho discusses it as he finds it. Revelation difTers 
from natural knowledge, he says, not by being mora 
ilivine or more certain than natural knowledge, but 
by being conveyed in a different way ; it differs from 
it because it is a knowledge "of which the laws of 
human nature considered in themselves alone cannot 
be the cause." What is really its cause, he says, we 
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need not here inquire (verwn tiec nobis jam opus est pri>- 
pkeiiae cognilwnU eausam sdre), for we take Scripture, 
which contains tliia revelation, as it atands, and do not 
ask how it aroae (documentoTwn cavsas nihil curamus). 

Proceeding on this principle, Spinoza leaves the 
attentive reader somewhat baffled and disappointed, 
clear, as is hia way of treating his subject, and re- 
markable as are the conclusions with which ho pre- 
sents us. He starts, we feel, from what is to him 
a hypothesis, and wu want to know what he really 
thinks about this hypothesis. Hia greatest novelties 
are all within limits fixed for him by this hypothesis. 
He says that the voice wliich called Samuel was an 
imaginary voice ; he says that the waters of the Eed 
Sea retreated before a strong wind ; he says that the 
Shunammite's son was revived by the natural heat of 
Elisha'a body ; he says that the rainbow which was 
made a sign to Noah appeared in the ordinary course 
of nature. Scripture itself, rightly interpreted, says, 
he affirms, all this. But he asserts that the divine 
voice which uttered the commandments on Mount 
Sinai was a real voice, twa vox. He says, indeed, that 
this voice could not really give to the Israelites that 
proof which they imagined it gave to them of the 
existence of God, and that God on Sinai was dealing 
with the Israelites only according to their imperfect 
knowledge. Still he asserts the divine voice to have 
been a real one ; and for this reason, that we do 
violence to Scripture if we do not admit it to have 
been a real one {nisi Scriptwis mm infeire veUrnvs, 
ofimino concedendwn est, Isra^Uas veramvecetu aiuiaiisse). 
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The attentive reader wajite to know what Spinosa 
himself thought about this vera vox and its possihility ; 
he is much more interested in knowing this than in 
knowing what Spinoza considered Scripture to affirm 
about the matter. 

The feeling of perplexity thus caused is not dimin- 
ished by the langu&ge of the chapter on miracloB. 
In this chapter Spinoza broadly affirms a miracle to 
be an impossibility. But he himself contrasts the 
method of demonstration 4 priori, by which he claims 
to have established this proposition, with the method 
which he has pursued in treating of prophetic revelar 
tion. " This revelation," he says, " is a matter out of 
human reach, and therefore T was bound to take it bb 
I found it" Mon^e volo, me ali& prorsus meihodo circa 
mraada procississe, quam area prophetiam . . quod 
etiam amsiUto fm, quia de propheii&, guandoquidem ipsa 
captum kwtnanwn superal et quiEStio mere iheologKa. est, 
nihil affirmare, negue etiam scire poteram m qao ipaa 
potissimum amstUerii, nisi ex fundamentis revdatis. The 
reader feels that Spinoza, proceeding on a hypothesis, 
has presented him with the assertion of a miracle, 
and afterwards, proceeding It priori, has presented 
liim ivith the assertion that a miracle is impiossibl& 
He feels that Spinoza does not adequately reconcile 
e two assertions by declaring that any event really 
miraculous, if found recorded in Scripture, must be " » 
spurious addition made to Scripture by sacrilegioug 
Ib, then, he asks the vera vox of Mount Sinai in 
Spinoza's opinion a spurious addition made to Scripture 
by sacrilegious man; or, if not, how is it not miraculous! 





BPINOZA AND THE BIBLE. 

Spinoza, in his own mind, regarded the Bible as a 
vast collection of miacellajieous documents, many of 
them quite disparate and not at all to be harmonised 
with others; documents of unequal value and of 
varying applicability, some of them conveying ideas 
salutary for one time, others for another. But in 
the Traclaius Theolagico-PoHHcus he by no means 
always deals in this tree spirit with the Bible. Some- 
times he chooses to deal with it in the spirit of the 
veriest worshipper of the letter; sometimes he chooses 
to treat the Bible aa if all its parts were (so to speak) 
equipollent ; to snatch an isolated text which suits 
his purpose, without caring whether it is annulled by 
the context, by the general drift of Scripture, or by 
other passages of more weight and authority. The 
great critic thus becomes voluntarily as uncritical 
as Exeter Hall, The Epicurean Solomon, whose 
EccUsiasies the Hebrew doctors, even after they had 
received it into the canon, forbade the young and 
weak-minded among their community to read, 
Spinoza quotes as of tie same authority with the 
severe Moses ; he uses promiscuously, as documents 
of identical force, without discriminating between 
their essentially different character, the softened 
cosmopolitan teaching of the prophets of the capti- 
vity and the rigid national teaching of tic instructors 
of Israel's youth. He is capable of extracting, from 
ft chance expression of Jeremiah, the assertion of a 
speculative idea which Jeremiah certainly never en- 
tertained, and from which he would have recoOed in 
dismay,- — the idea, namely, that miraelos are impoS' 
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Bible ; just as the ordinary Englishman can extracl 
from God's words to Noah, Be fruitful and mi(/(tpiy, 
an ei:hortation to himself to have a large family, 
Spinoza, I repeat, knew perfectly well what this 
verbal mode of deahng with the Bible was worth ; 
but he sometimes uses it because of the liypothedf 
. from which he set out ; because of his having agreed 
I " to take Scripture as it stands, and not to ask how it 
'1 aroBe," 

No doubt the sagacity of Spinoza's niles for 
Biblical interpretation, the power of his analysis of 
the contents of the Bible, the interest of his reflec- 
tions on Jewish history, are, in spite of this, very 
great, and have an absolute worth of their own, in- 
dependent of the silence or ambiguity of their author 
upon a point of canlina! importance. Few candid 
people will read his rules of interpretation without 
exclaiming that they are the very dictates of good 
sense, that they have always believed in them ; and 
without adding, after a moment's reflection, that 
they have passed their lives in violating thenL And 
what can be more interesting, than to find that per- 
haps the main cause of che<lecayof the Jewish polity 
was one of which from our English Bible, which en- 
tirely mistranslates the 26th verse of the 30th chapter 
of Ezekiel, we hear nothing, — the perpetual reproach 
of impurity and rejection cast upon the priesthood of 
the tribe of Levil What can be more suggestive, 
after Mr. Mill and Dr. Stanley have been telhng hb 
how great an element of strength to the Hebrew 
nation was the institution of prophets, than to hew 
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from the ablest of Hebrews how this iastitution 
seems to him to have been to his aation one of 
her main elements of weakness ? No intelligent 
man can read the Tradatus 2'keoloffico-Poliiieas without 
being profoundly instructed by it ; but neither can 
he read it without feeling that, as a speculative work, 
it is, to use a French military expression, in the oat ; 
that, in a certain sense, it is in want of a base and in 
want of supports ; that this base and these supports 
ire, at any rate, not to be found in the work iteelf, 
ind, if they exist, oiust be sought for in other worka 
of the author. 

The genuine speculative opinions of Spinoza, which 
the Tradaius TheologitM-Poliiicus but imperfectly re- 
veals, may in his Ethics and in his Letters be found 
set forth clearly. It is, however, the bus iness of ; | 
criticism to deal with every independent work as with ^ I 
im independent whole, and, instead of establishing 
between the Tradatus Theotogico-Poliiicus and the 
Ethics of Spinoza a relation which Spinoza himself 
has not established,— to seize, in dealing with the 
Tradatm Theologko-PoHticus, the important faet that 
this work has its source, not in the axioms and defi- 
nition of the Ethics, but in a hypothesis. The Ethics 
are not yet translated into English, and I have not 
here to speak of them. Then will be the right time 
for criticism to try and seize the special character and 
tendencies of that remarkable work, when it is deal- 
ing with it directly. The criticism of the Ethics is 
far too serious a task to be undertaken incidentally, 
and merely as a supplement to the criticism of tJie 
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Tradalus Theolo^ko-Poliiicits. Nevertheless, on certain 
governing ideas of Spinoza, which receive their sjHte- 
matic expression, indeed, in the Ethics, and on which 
the Tradalus Theologieo-Poliiicus is not formally based, 
but which are yet never absent from Spinoza's mind 
in the compoaition of any work, which breathe 
through all hia works, and fill them with a peculiar 
effect and power, I have a word or two to say. 

A philosopher's real power over mankind resides 
not in his metaphysical foiinulas, but in the spirit 
and tendencies which have led him to adopt those 
formulas. Spinoza's critic, therefore, has rather to 
bring to light that spirit and those tendencies of his 
author, than to exhibit his metaphysical formulas. 
Propositions about substance pass by mankind at 
large like the idle wind, which mankind at large 
regards not ; it will not even listen to a word about 
these propositions, unless it first learns what their 
author was driving at \rith them, and finds that this 
object of his is one mth which it sympathises, one, at 
any rate, which commands its attention. And man- 
kind is so far right that this object of the author is 
really, as has been said, that which is most important, 
that which sets all his work in motion, that which ia 
the secret of his attraction for other minds, which, 
by different ways, pursue the same object 

Mr. Maurice, seeking for the cause of Goethe's 
great admiration for Spinoza, tliinks that he finds it 
in Spinoza's Hebrew genius. ''He spoke of God," 
says Mr. Maurice, " as an actual being, to those who 
bad fancied him a name in a book. The child of tba 
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circumciBion had & message for Lessing and Goethe 
which the pagan schools of phDosophy could not 
briog," This seems to me, I confess, fanciful An 
intensity and impressiveneRS, which came to him 
from his Hebrew nature, Spinoza no doubt has ; but 
the two things ivhich are most remarkable about him, 
and by which, as I think, he chiefly impressed 
Goethe, seem to me not to come to him from his 
Hebrew nature at all, — I mean his denial of final 
causes, and his stoicism, a stoicism not passive, but 
active. For a mind like Goethe's,^a mind pro- 
foundly impartial and passionately aspiring after the 
science, not of men only, but of universal nature, — 
the popular philosophy which explains all things by 
reference to man, ami reganis universal nature as 
existing for the sake of man, and even of certain 
classes of men, was utterly repulsive. Unchecked, 
this philosophy would gladly maintain that the 
donkey exists in order that the invahd Christian may 
have donkey's milk befoi« breakfast ; and such views 
of nature as this were exactly what Goethe's whole 
aonl abhorred. Creation, ho thought, should be 
made of sterner stufl" ; he desired to I'est the donkey's 
existence on larger grounds. More than any philo- 
sopher who has ever lived, Spinoza satisfied him here. 
The full exposition of the counter-doctrine to the 
popular doctrine of final causes is to be found in the 
Ethics ; but this denial of final causes was so essen- 
tial an element of all Spinoaa's thinking that we 
shall, as has been said already, find it in the ivork 
with which we are hero concerned, the Tradaiiu 
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Spinoza's repeated and earnest assertions that the 
love of God is man's su/mmum honvm do not remove 
the fundamental diversity between his doctrine and 
the Hebrew and Christian doctrines. By the love of 
Grod he does not mean the same thing which the 
Hebrew and Christian religions mean by the love of 
God. He makes the love of God to consist in the 
knowledge of God; and, as we know God only through 
his manifestation of himself in the laws of all nature, 
it is by knowing these laws that we love God, and 
the more we know them the more we love him. This 
may be true, but this is not what the Christian means 
by the love of God. Spinoza's ideal is the intellectual 
life ; the Christian's ideal is the religious life. Be- 
tween the two conditions there is all the difference 
which there is between the being in love, and the 
following, with delighted comprehension, a reasoning 
of Plato. For Spinoza, undoubtedly, the crown of 
the intellectual life is a transport, as for the saint the 
crown of the religious life is a transport ; but the two 
transports are not the same. 

This is true; yet it is true, also, that by thus 
crowning the intellectual life with a sacred transport, 
by thus retaining in philosophy, amid the discontented 
murmurs of all the army of atheism, the name of God, 
Spinoza maintains a profound affinity with that which 
is truest in religion, and inspires an indestructible 
interest One of his admirers, M. Van Yloten, has 
recently published at Amsterdam a supplementary 
volume to Spinoza's works, containing the interesting 
document of Spinoza's sentence of excommunication, 
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from whicli I have already quoted, and containing, 
besides, several lately found works alleged to be 
Spinoza's, which seem to me to ba of doubtful authen- 
ticity, and, even if authentic, of no great importance. 
M. Van Vloten (v^ho, let me be permitted to say in 
passing, writes a Latin which would make one think 
that the art of writing Latin must be now a lost art in 
the country of Lipsiua) is very anxious that Spinoza's 
unscientific retention of the name of God should not 
afflict his readers with any doubts as to his perfect 
scientific orthodoxy : — 

"It is a great mistake," he cries, " to disparage 
Spinoza as merely one of the dogmatists before Kant, 
By keeping the name of God, while he did away 
with his person and character, he has done himself 
an injiatice. Those who look to the bottom of things 
will see, that, long ago as he lived, he had even tlien 
reached the point to which the post-Hegelian philo- 
sophy and the study of natural science has only just 
brought our own times. Leibnitz expressed his ap- 
prehension lest those who did away with final causes 
should do away with God at the same time. But it 
is in his having done away with final causes, and 
with God along wUh them, that Spinoza's true merit 



Now it must be remarked that to i 
denial of final causes in order to identify him with 
the Coryphiei of atheism, is to make a false use of 
Spinoza's denial of iinal causes, just as to use his as- 
sertion of the all-importance of loving God to identify 
him with the saints would be to make a false use of 
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his aaserlion of the aU-im|>ortaQce of loving God. He 

is no more to be identified with the post-Hegelian phUo- 
sophers than he is to be identified with St. Augustine. 
Unction, indeed, Spinoza's writings have not ; that 
I not preciBely fit any quality wiiich they 
exhibit. And yet, so all-important in the sphere of 
3 thought is the power of edification, that in 
this sphere a. great fame like Spinoza's can never be 
founded without itL A court of literature can never 
be very severe to Voitaire : with that inimitable wit 
and clear sense at bis, he cannot write a page in 

1 which the fullest head may not find something 
suggestive : atill, because, handling religious ideas, 
he yet, with all his wit and clear sense, handles 
them wholly without the power of edification, his 
fame as a great man is equivocal. Strauss has treated 
the question of Scripture miracles with an acutenesa 
and fulness which even to the most informed mlndB 
it> instructive ; but because he treats it almost wholly 
without the power of edification, his fame as a serious 
thinker is equivocaL But in Spinoza there is not a 
trace either of Voltaire's passion for mockery or of 
StrauBs's passion for demolition. His whole soul was 
filled with desire of the love and knowledge of God, 
and of that only. Philosophy always proclaims herself 
on the way to the «ummum bonum ; but too often on 
the road she seems to forget her destination, and 
suffers her hearers to forget it also. Spinoza never 
forgets his destination: "The love of God is man's 
highest happiness and blessedness, and the final end 
and aim of all human actions : " — " The supreme ro 



ward for keeping Grod's Word ia that Word i 
namely, to know him and with free wil! and pura 
and constant heart love him : " these sentences are 
the keynote to all he produced, and were the inapirn- 
tion of all hia labours. This is why he turns bo 
sternly upon the worshippers of the letter, — the 
editors of the Masora, the editor of the Record, — 
because their doctrine imperils our love and know- 
ledge of God. "What!" he cries, "our knowledge 
of God to depend upon these perishable things, which 
Moses can dash to the ground and break to pieces 
like the first tables of stone, or of which the originals 
can be lost like the original book of the Covenant, 
like the original book of the Law of God, like the 
book of the Wars of God ! , . . which can come 
to us confused, imperfect, mis-written by copyists, 
tampered with by doctors ! And you accuse others 
of impiety ! It is you who are impious, to beheve 
that God would commit the treasure of the true 
record of himself to any substance less endui'ing than 
the heart ! " 

And Spinoza's hfe was not uu worthy of this elevated j 
Btrain. A philosopher who professed that knowledge ! 
was its own reward, a devotee who professed that the 
love of God was its own rewanl, this philosopher and 
this devotee believed in what he said. Spinoza led a 
life the most spotless, perhaps, to be found among the 
lives of philosophers ; he lived simple, studious, even- 
tempered, kind ; declining honours, declining riches, 
declining notoriety. He was poor, and his admirer 
Simnu de Vriea sent hira two thousand florins :- — he 
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refused them. The aamc friend left liim hU fortoiia; 
— he returned it to the heir. He waa asked to dedi- 
cate one of liis works to the magnificent patron of 
letters in his century, Louis the Fourteenth j^he 
declined. His great work, his Ethics, published after 
liis death, he gave injunctions to his frienda to publish 
anonymously, for fear he should give his name to a 
school. Truth, he thought, should bear no man's 
' name. And finally, — " Unless," he said, " I had 
known that my writings would in the end advance 

II the cause of true reUgion, I would have suppressed 
them, — taimssem." It waa in this spirit that he lived; 
Vand this spirit gives to all he writes Dot exactly imction, 
— I have already said so, — but a kind of sacred so- 
lemnity. Not of the same order as the saints, ha yet 
follows the same service : DmMless thou art ow Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, aiid Israd achitowledge 

Therefore he has been, in a certain sphere, edifying, 
and has inspired in many powerful minds an interest 
and an ailmiration such as no other philosopher has 
inspired since Plato. The lonely precursor of German 
phOosophy, he still shines when the light of his suc- 
cessors is fading away ; thej- had celebrity, SpiDOza 

fame. Not because his peculiar system of philo- 
aopliy has had more adherents than theirs ; on the 
iontrary, it has had fewer. But schools of philosophy 
arise and fall ; their bands of adherents inevitably 
dwindle ; no master can long persuade a large body 
disciples that they give to themselves just the same 

luut of the wurld as he does ) it is only the verji 
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young and the very enthusiastic who can think them- 
selves sure that they possess the whole mind of Plato, 
or Spinoza, or Hegel, at all The very mature and 
the very sober can even hardly believe that these 
philosophers possessed it themselves enough to put it 
all into their works, and to let us know entirely how 
the world seemed to them. What a remarkable 
philosopher really does for human thought, is to 
throw into circulation a certain number of new and 
striking ideas and expressions, and to stimulate with 
them the thought and imagination of his century or 
of after-times. So Spinoza has made his distinction 
between adequate and inadequate ideas a current 
notion for educated Europe. So Hegel seized a single 
pregnant sentence of Heracleitus, and cast it^ with a 
thousand striking applications, into the world of 
modem thought But to do this is only enough to 
make a philosopher noteworthy ; it is not enough to 
make him great To be great, he must have some- 
thing in him which can influence character, which is 
edifying ; he must, in short, have a noble and lofty . 
character himself, a character, — to recur to that much- '\ 
criticised expression of mine, — m the gramd style. 
This is what Spinoza had ; and because he had it^ he 
stands out from the multitude of philosophers, and 
has been able to inspire in powerful minds a feeling 
which the most remarkable philosophers, without this 
grandiose character, could not inspire. " There is no 
possible view of life but Spinoza's,'' said Lessing. 
Goethe has told us how he was calmed and edified by 
him in his youth, and how he again went to him for 
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■D{q>ort IQ his mstorhjr. Heine, the man (in spite o( 
hia fuilts) of tiUMt geiHiia that Germany has produced 
sinee GoeQtt, — a man with faults, as I have eaid, im- 
menK bntt^ the greatest of tfaem being that be conid 
Tererertce bo litdc, ^ reT»eme«d Spinoza. Hegti'a 
ioflnence ran off him like water : " I have seen Hegel," 
be cries, "seated with his dolefol air of a hatching 
ben ttpon his taibMppy eggs, and I have heard his 
dumal dnckiDg. — How eastlf one can cheat oneself 
into thinlmig that one aDdentaods evei;thin«, when 
one has learnt only how to constnict dialectical for- 
molas ! " Bat of Spinoza, Heine said ; " His life was 
a eopjr of the life of his divine lfi"=mmi, Jesos Christ" 
And therefore, when M. Van Ylotes violently 
presses iJie panJlel with l^e post-H^elians, one feels 
that the parallel with St Augustine is the far truer 
one. Compared with the soldier of irreligion M. Vaii 
Vloten n-ould have him to be, Spinoza is religions. 
"It is trae," one may saj to the wise and deroat 
Christian, "Spinoza's conception of beatitade is not 
yooTs, and cannot satisfy you , bnt whose coDceptiMi 
of beatitade wonld yoa accept as satisfying 1 Not 
even that of the devontest of yonr fellow-Christiana. 
Fra Angelico, the sweetest and most inspired of devout 
souls, has given ns, in his great picture of the I^st 
Judgment, his conception of beatitude. The elect 
are going round in a ring on long grass under laden 
fruit-trees; two of them, more restless than the othera, 
are flying up a battlemented street, ^ — a street blanb 
with all the ennui of the Middle Ages. Across a goli 
is visible, for the delectation of the saints, a blazing 
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caldron in which Beelzebub is sousing the damned. 
This is hardly more your conception of beatitude than 
Spinoza's is. But *in my Father's house are many 
mansions;' only, to reach any one of these mansions, 
there are needed the wings of a genuine sacred trans- 
port, of an * immortal longing.' " These wings 
Spinoza had ; and, because he had them, his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations and hia 
course, are true : his foot is in the vera vUa, his eye 
on the beatific vision. 
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Mit Mill says, in hia book on Libettj', that " Chris- 
tian morality is in great part merely a jirotest againaf 
pagEiiiistQ ; ita ideal is negative rather than positive, 
pagsive rather than activa" He says, that, in certaio 
most important respects, "it falls far below the best 
morality of the ancients." Now, the object of 
systems of morality is to take possession of hiunan 
hfe, to save it from being abandoned to passion or 
allowed to drift at hazard, to give it happiness by 
establishing it in the practice of virtue ; and this 
object they seek to attain by prescribing to human 
life fixed principles of action, fixed rules of conduct. 
In ita uninspired as well as in ita inspired moments, 
in its days of languor and gloom as well as in its 
days of sunshine and energy, human life has thus 
always a clue to follow, and may always be making 
way towards its goal. Christian morality has not 
failed to supply to human life aids of this sort. It 
has supplied them far more abundantly than many 
of ita critics imagine. The most exquisite document 
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after those of the New Testament, of all tlie docu * 
menta the Christian spirit has ever inspired, — the 
ImUaiion, — by no means contains the whole of Chris- 
tian morahty ; nay, the disparagers of this morality 
would think themselves sure of triTm[iphing if one 
agreed to look for it in the Imitation only. But even 
the Imitation is full of passages hke these : " Vita 
sine propoaito languida at vaga est ; "■ — " Omni die 
renovare debemus propositum nostrum, dicentes : nunc 
hodl6 perfect^ incipiamas, quia nihil est quod hactenus 
fecimus;" — "Secundum propositum nostmm eat cursus 
protectfls nofltri ; " — " Earo etiam unum vitium per- 
fecte vincimus, et ad qmiidmnum profectum non ac- 
cendimur;" —"Semper aliquid certi proponendum eat;" 
— " Tibi ipsi violentiam frequenter fac : " {A life with- 
out a purpose is a languid, drifting thing ; — Every day 
we ought to renew our purpose, saying to ourselves : litis 
day let us make a sound beginning, for what -we have 
hiihefio done is nought ; — Our improvement is m propor- 
(lOTi to our purpose ; — W^e hardly ever manage to gel eom- 
phtely rid even of one fault, mid do not set our hearts on 
daUy improvement ; — Always place a definite purpose 
before thee ; — Get the hahit of mastering thine tndinatioiL ) 
These are moral precepts, and moral precepts of the 
beat kind. Aa rules to hold posaeaaion of our con- 
duct, and to keep us in the right course through out- 
ward troubles and inward perplexity, they are equal 
to the best ever fumiahed by the great masters oi 
morals— Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius. 

But moral rules, apprehended aa ideas first, and 
then rigorously followed as laws, are, and must be. 
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1 for the sage only. The mass of mantind have neitiiet 
1 force of intellect enough to apprehend them clearly aa 
ideas, nor force of character enough to follow thein 
iBtrictly as laws. The tnaas of mankind can be carried 

I along a course full of hardship for the natural man, 
can be borne over the thousand impedimeate of the 
narrow way, only by the tide of a joj^ul and bound- 
ing emotion. It is impossible to rise from reading 
Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius without a sense of con- 
straint and melancholy, without feeling that the 
burden laid upon man is well-nigh greater than he 
can bear. Honour to the sages who have felt this, 
and yet have home it ! Yet, even for the s^e, this 
senae of labour and sorrow in his march towards the 
goal constitutes a relative inferiority ; the noblest 
souls of whatever creed, the pagan Erapedocles aa 
well as the Christian Paul, have insisted on the neces- 
sity of an inspiration, a joyful emotion, to make 
moral action perfect; an obscure indication of this 
necessity is the one drop of tnith in the ocean of 
verbiage iritb which the controversy on justification 
by faith has Hooded the world. But, for the ordinary 
man, this sense of labour and sorrow constitutes an 
absolute disqualifScation ; it paralyses him ; under the 
weight of it, he cannot make way towards the goal at 
all The paramount virtue of religion is, that it has 
lighted up morality ; that it has supplied the emotion 
and inspiration needfid for carrying the sage along 
the narrow way perfectly, for carrjHng the ordinary 
man along it at all. Even the religions with most 
hem have had something of this virtue ; bat 
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the Christian religion manifesta it with unexampled 
sjilendour. " Lead mo, Zeus and Destiny ]" says the 
prayer of Epictetus, " whithersoever I am appointed 
to go ; I will follow wthout wavering ; even though 
I turn coward and shrink, I shall have to follow all 
the same." The fortitude of that is for the strong, 
for the few ; even for them the spiritual atmosphere 
with which it surrounds them is bleak and gray. 
But, "Let thy loving spirit lead me forth into the 
land of righteousness;" — "The Lord shall he unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory ; "— 
" Unto you that fear my name shall the sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in his wings," says the Ohl 
Testameot; "Bom, not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God;"— 
" Except a man be bom again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God;" — "Whatsoever is bom of God, 
overcometh the world," says the New. The ray of 
sunshine is there, the glow of a divine warmth ; — the 
austerity of the sago melts away under it, tlie paralysis 
of the weak is healed ; he who is vivified by it renews 
his strength ; " all tilings are possible to him ; " " he 
is a new creature." 

Epictetus says : " Every matter has two handles, 
one of which will bear taking hold of, the other not 
If thy brother sin againat thee, lay not hold of the 
matter by this, that he sins against thee ; for by this 
handle the matter will not bear taking hold ot But 
rather lay hold of it by thia, that he is thy brother, 
thy bom mate ; and thou wilt take hold of it by what 
will bear handling." Jesus, being asked whether a 
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man is bound to forgive hia brother as often as seven 
times, answers ; " I say not unto thee, until seven 
times, but until seventy times seven." Epictetua 
here suggests to the reason grounds for forgiveness of 
iD]'uriea which Jesus doea not ; but it is vain to say 
that Epictetus is on that account a better moraliBt 
than JesuB, if the warmth, the emotion, of Jesus'a 
answer fires his heaier to the practice of forgiveness 
of injuries, while the thought in Epictetus's leaves 
h'"' cold. So with Christian morality in general : its 
idistinction is not that it propounds the maxim, "Thou 
[shalt love God and thy neighbour," with more de- 
velopment, closer reasoning, truer sincerity, than 
other moral systems ; it is that it propounds this 
maxim with an inspiration which wonderfully catches 
the hearer and makes him act upon it It is because 
Mr. Mill has attained to the perception of truths of 
this nature, that he is, ^instead of being, like the 
school from which he proceeds, doomed to sterility, — 
a writer of distinguished mark and infl.uence, a writer 
deserving all attention and respect ; it is (I must be 
pardoned for saying) because he is not sufficiently 
leavened with them, that he falls just short of being 
a great writer. 

That which gives to the moral writings of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius their peculiar character 
and charm, is their being sufiused and softened by 
something of this very sentiment whence Christian 
morality draws its best power. Mr. Long has 
recently pubhshed in a convenient form a trans- 
lation of these writings, and has thus enabled English 
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'-readers to judge Marcus Aurelius tor themselvee; 
e has rendered his couDtrymen a real service by 
so domg. Mr. Long's reputation as a scholar is a 
sufficient guarantee of the general fidelity and accu- 
racy of his translation ; on these matters, besides, I 
am hardly entitled to speak, and my praise is of no 
value. But that for which I and the rest of the 
unlearned may venture to praise Mr. Long is this ; 
that he treats Marcua Aiirelius's writings, ae he 
treats all the other remains of Greek and Roman 
antiquity which he touches, not as a dead and dry 
matter of learning, but as documents with a side of 
modem applicability and living interostj and valuable 
mainly so far m this side in them can be made clear; 
that as in his notes on Plutarch's Koman Lives he 
deals with the modem epoch of Cieaar and Cicero, 
not as food for schoolboys, hut as food for men, and 
men engaged in the current of contemporary life and 
action, so in his remarks and essays on Marcus 
Anrelius he treats this truly modem striver and 
thinker not as a Classical Dictionary hero, but as 
a present source from which to draw "example of 
life, and instruction of manners." Why may not a 
son of Dr. Arnold say, what might naturally here be 
said hy any other critic, that in this lively and fruit- 
ful way of considering the men and affairs of ancient 
Greece and Eome, Mr Long resembles Dr. Arnold ) 

One or two little complaints, however, I have 
against Mr, Long, and I wiU get them off my mind 
at once. In the first place, why could he not have 
fotind gentler and juster terms to describe the trans- 
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lation of his predeceBsor, Jeremy Collier, — the re- 
doubtable enemy of stage playa, — than these: "a 
most coarse and vulgar copy of the originals" As a 
matter of taste, a translator should deal leniently 
wibb bis predecessor; but putting that out of the 
question, Mr. Long's language la a great deal too 
hard. Most English people who knew Marcus 
Aureliua before Mr. Long appeared as his intro- 
ducer, knew him through Jeremy Collier. And 
the acquaintance of a man like Marcus Aurelius is 
Bucb an imperishable benefit, that one can never 
lose a peculiar sense of obligation towards the man 
who confers it Apart from this claim upon oue's 
tenderness, however, Jeremy Collier's version de- 
serves respect for its genuine spirit and vigour, 
the spirit and vigour of the age of Dryden. Jeremy 
CoUier too, like Mr. Long, regarded in Marcus 
AuieHus the Uving moralist, and not the dead 
classic ; and his warmth of feeling gave to his style 
an impetuosity and rhythm which from Mr. Long's 
style (I do not blame it on that account) are absent. 
Let us place the two side by side. The impressive 
opening of Marcus Aiirelius's fifth boob, Mr. Loi^ 
transiates thus : — 

"In the morning when thou risest unwillii^ly, 
let this thought be present : I am rising to the 
work of a human being. Why then am I dissatia- 
fied if I am going to do the things for which I 
exist and for which I was brought into the world! 
Or have I been ma<le for this, to lie in the bed 
clothes and keep myeelf warm 1 — But this is mora 
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pleasant — Dost thou exist then to take thy pleasure, 
and not at all for action or exertion!" 

Jeremy Collier has ; — 

" When you find an unwiliingneBS to rise early in 

3 morning, make this short speech to yourself : " I 
am getting up now to do the busiaess of a man ; and 
am. I out of humour for going about that which I was 
made for, and for the sake of which I was sent into 
the iv^orld 1 Was I then designed for nothing but to 
doze and batten beneath the counterpane 1 I thought 
action had been the end of your being,'" 

In another striking passage, again, Mr, Long 

" No longer wonder at haj!;ard ; for neither wilt 
thou read thy own memoirs, nor the acts of the 
ancient Eomann and Hellenes, and the selections 
from books which thou wast reserving for thy old 
ago. Hasten then to the end which thou hast 
before thee, and, throwing away idle hopes, come 
to thine own aid, if thou carest at all for thyself, 
while it is in thy power." 

Here his despised predecessor has : — 

"Don't go too far in your books and overgrasp 
yourself. Alas, you have no time left to peruse 
your diary, to read over the Greek and Roman 
history : come, don't flatter and deceive yourself ; 
look to the main chance, to the end and design of 
reading, and mind life more than notion : I say, il 
you have a kindness for your person, drive at t 
practice and help yourself, for that is in your own 
power." 
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It seems to me that here for style and force 
Jeremy Collier can (to say the least) perfectly stand 
compfliiaon with Mr. Long. Jeremy Collier's real 
defect aa a translator is not his coarseness and vul- 
garity, but bia imperfect acquaintance with Greek; 
this is a serious defect, a fatal one; it rendered a 
translation like Mr. Long's necessary. Jeremy 
ColHer's work will now be forgotten, and Mr. Long 
stands master of the field ; hut he may he content, 
at any rate, to leave his predecessor's grave nn- 
harmed, even if he will not throw upon it, in passing, 
a handful of kindly earth. 

Another complaint I have against Mr. Long is, 
ihat he is not quite idiomatic and simple enough. 
It is a little formal, at least, if not pedantic, to say 
Eihic and DidecHc, instead of Ethics and Dialedics, 
and to say " Hellenes and Romans " instead of 
"Greeks and Eomans." And why, too, — the name 
of Antoninus being preoccnpied by Antoninus Pius, 
— ^will Mr. Long call his author Marcus Aiiioiiinm 
instead of Marcus Aurdivs f Small as these matters 
appear, they are important when one has to deal 
with the general public, and not with a small circle 
of scholars ; and it is the general public that the 
translator of a short masterpiece on morals, such aa 
is the book of Marcus Aurelius, should have in 
view ; his aim should be to make Marcus Aurelius's 
work as popular as the Imilaiwit, and Marcus Aure- 
lius's name as familiar as Sucrates's. In rendering or 
naming him, therefore, pimctilious accuracy of phrase 
is nut so much lo be sought as accessibility and cui- 
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rency; everything which may best enable the Em- 
peror and his precepts vdUare per ora virHm. It is 
essential to render him in language perfectly plain 
and unprofessional, and to call him by the name by 
which he is best and most distinctly known. The 
translators of the Bible talk of pence and not denari% 
and the admirers of Voltaire do not celebrate him 
under the name of Arouet. 

But, after these trifling complaints are made, one 
must end, as one began, in unfeigned gratitude to 
Mr. Long for his excellent and substantial reproduc- 
tion in English of an invaluable work. In general 
the substantiality, soundness, and precision of Mr. 
Long's rendering are (I will venture, after all, to give 
my opinion about them) as conspicuous as the living 
spirit with which he treats antiquity; and these 
qualities are particularly desirable in the translator of 
a work like that of Marcus Aurelius, of which the 
language is often corrupt, almost always hard and 
obscura Any one who wants to appreciate Mr. Long's 
merits as a translator may read, in the original and 
in Mr. Long's translation, the seventh chapter of the 
tenth book ; he will see how, through all the dubious- 
ness and involved manner of the Greek, Mr. Long has 
firmly seized upon the clear thought which is certainly 
at the bottom of that troubled wording, and, in dis- 
tinctly rendering this thought, has at the same time 
thrown round its expression a characteristic shade of 
painfulness and difficulty which just suits it And 
Marcus Aurelius's book is one which, when it is ren- 
dered so accurately as Mr. Long renders it, even those 
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who know Greek tolerably well may choose to read 
rather in the translation than in the original. For not 
only are the contents here incomparably more valuable 
than the external form, but this form, the Greek of a 
Roman, is not exactly one of those styles which have a 
physiognomy, which are an essential part of their 
author, which stamp an indelible impression of him on 
the reader's mind. An old Lyons commentator finds, 
indeed, in Marcus Aurelius's Greek, something charac- 
teristic, something specially firm and imperial ; but 1 
think an ordinary mortal ^vill hardly find this ; he will 
find crabbed Greek, without any great charm of distinct 
physiognomy. The Greek of Thucydides and Plato 
has this charm,' and ho who reads them in a trans- 
lation, however accurate, loses it, and loses much in 
losing it j hut the Greek of Marcus Auielius, like the 
Greek of the New Testament, and even more than 
the Greek of the New Testament, is wanting in it 
If one could be assured that the Enghsh Testament 
were made perfectly accui'ate, one might be almost 
content never to open a Greek Testament again ; and, 
Mr. Long's version of Marcus Aureiius being what it 
is, an Englishman who reads to live, and does not 
live to read, may henceforth let the Greek original 
repose upon its shelf. 

The man whose thoughts Mr. Long bos thus faith- 
fully repi'oduced, is perhaps the most beautiful figure 
in history. He is one of those consolrag and hope- 
inspiring marks, which stand for ever to remind our 
weak and easily discouraged rate how high human 
goodness and pei'severance have once been carrie<l. 
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aitd may be ca,rried again. The interest of mankind 
13 peculiarly attracted by examples of signal goodneaa 
in high places ; for that testimony to the worth of 
goodness is the most striking which is borne by those 
to whom all the means of pleasure and self-indulgence 
lay open, by those who had at their command the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. MarcuB 
Aurelins was the ruler of the grandest of empires ; 
and he was one of the best of men. Besides him, 
history presents one or two sovereigns eminent for 
their goodness, such as Saint Louis or Alfred. ■ But 
Marcus Aureli us has, for us moderns, this great supe- 
riority in interest over Saint Louis or Alfred, that he 
lived and acted in a state of society modern by ite 
essential characteristics, in an epoch akin to our own, 
in a brilliant centre of civilisation. Trajan talks of 
" our enlightened age " just as glibly as the Times 
talks of it Marcus Aureli iis thus becomes tor ua a 
man like oiu'selves, a man in all things tempted as we 
are. Saint Louis inhabits an atmosphere of medieval 



Catholicism, which the niaE 
may admire, indeed, may 
inhabit, but which, strive a 



of the nineteenth century 
sven passionately wish to 
ill, he cannot really 



inhabit. Alfred belongs to a state of society (I say . 
it with all deference to the Saturday Review critic who \ 
keeps such jealous watch over the honour of our 
Saion ancestors) half barbarous. Neither Alfred nor 
Saint Louis can be morally and intellectually as near I 
to us as Marcus Aurelius. 

The record of the ontward life of this admirable J 
man has in it httle of striking incident. He ^ 
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bom at Eome on the 26th of April, in the year 121 
of the Christian era. He was nephew and son-in-law 
to his predecessor on the throne, Antoninus Pius. 
When Antoninus died, he was forty years old, hut 
from the time of his earliest manhood he had assisted 
in administering public affairs. Then, after his uncle's 
death in 161, for nineteen years he reigned as emperor. 
The barbarians were pressing on the Boman frontier, 
and a great part of Marcus Aurelius's nineteen years 
of reign was passed in campaigning. His absences 
from Home were numerous and long. We hear of 
him in Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Greece ; but, above 
all, in the countries on the Danube, where the war 
with the barbarians was going on, — in Austria, 
Moravia, Hungary. In these countries much of his 
Journal seems to have been written ; parts of it are 
dated from them ; and there, a few weeks before his 
fifty -ninth birthday, he fell sick and died.^ The 
record of him on which his fame chiefly rests is 
the record of his inward life, — ^his Journal, or Com- 
meniarieSj or MediMionSy or ThougUs, for by all these 
names has the work been called. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the records of his outward life is that 
which the first book of this work supplies, where he 
gives an account of his education, recites the names 
of those to whom he is indebted for it, and enumerates 
his obligations to each of them. It is a refreshing 
and consoling picture, a priceless treasure for those, 
who, sick of the " wild and dreamlike trade of blood 
and guile," which seems to be nearly the whole of 

^ He died on the 17th of March, a.d. 180. 
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what history has to offer to our view, seek eagerly for 
that substratum of right thinking and well-doing 
which in all ages must surely have somewhere existed, 
for without it the continued life of humanity would 
have been impossible. " From my mother I learnt 
piety and beneficence, and abstinence not only from 
evil deeds but even from evil thoughts ; and further, 
simplicity in my way of living, far removed from the 
habits of the ricL'' Let us remember that, the next 
time we are reading the sixth satire of Juvenal. 
"From my tutor I learnt" (hear it, ye tutors of princes !) 
" endurance of labour, and to want little, and to work 
with my own hands, and not to meddle with other 
people's affairs, and not to be ready to listen to slander." 
The vices and foibles of the Greek sophist or rhetori- 
cian — ^the QroRCidus esfwriens — are in everybody's mind ; 
but he who reads Marcus Aurelius's account of his 
Greek teachers and masters, will understand how it 
is that, in spite of the vices and foibles of individual 
Qrasoidiy the education of the human race owes to 
Greece a debt which can never be overrated. The 
vague and colourless praise of history leaves on the 
mind hardly any impression of Antoninus Pius : it is 
oidy from the private memoranda of his nephew' that 
we learn what a disciplined, hard-working, gentle, 
wise, virtuous man he was ; a man who, perhaps, in- 
terests mankind less than his immortal nephew only 
because he has left in writing no record of his inner 
life, — card quia vote sacro. 

Of the outward life and circumstances of Marcus 
Aurelius, beyond these notices which he has himself 
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supplied, there are few of mucli intereEt and import- 
ance There is the fine anecdote of his speech when 
he heard of the assassiiiation of the revolted Avidius 
Cassiua, against whom he waa marcliing ; he was sorry, 
he eaid, to be deprived of the pleasure of pardoning Mm. 
And there are one or two more anecdotea of nim 
which show the same spirit. But the great record 
for the outward life of a. man who has left such a 
record of his lofty inward aspirations as that which 
Marcus Anrelius has left, is the clear consenting voice 
of all his contemporaries,— high and low, friend and 
enemy, pagan and Christian, — in piaiae of his sincerity, 
justice, and goodness. The world's charity does not 
err on the aide of excess, and here was a man occupy^ 
ing the most conspicuous station in the world, and 
professing the highest possible standard of conduct ;— 
yet the world was obliged to declare that he walked 
worthily of his profession. Long after his death, his 
bust waa to be seen in the houses of private men 
through the wide Koman empire. It may be the 
vulgar part of human nature which busies itself with 
the semblance and doings of hving sovereigns, it is 
its nobler part which busies itself ^vith those of the 
[lead ; these busts of Marcus Aurelius, in the homes 
of Gaul, Britain, and Italy, bear witness, not to the 
inmates' frivolous curiosity about princes and palaces, 
but to their reverential memory of the passage of a 
great man upon the earth. 

Two things, however, before one turns from the 
outward to the inward life of Marcus Aurelins, force 
tberoselvea upon one's notice, and demand a word of 
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comment ; he persecuted the Christians, and he had 
for his son the vicious and brutal Commodus. The 
persecution at Lyons, in which Attains and Pothinus 
suffered, the persecution at Smyrna, in which Polycarp 
suffered, took place in his reign. Of his humanity, 
of his tolerance, of his horror of cruelty and violence, 
of his wish to refrain from severe measures sigainst 
the Christians, of his anxiety to temper the severity 
of these measures when they appeared to him indis- 
pensable, there is no doubt : but, on the one hand, it 
is certain that the letter, attributed to him, directing 
that no Christian should be punished for being a 
Christian, is spurious ; it is almost certain that his 
alleged answer to the authorities of Lyons, in which 
he directs that Christians persisting in their profession 
shall be dealt with according to law, is genuine. Mr: 
Long seems inclined to try and throw doubt over 
the persecution at Lyons, by pointing out that the 
letter of the Lyons Christians relating it, alleges it 
to have been attended by miraculous and incredible 
incidents. " A man," he says, " can only act consist- 
ently by accepting all this letter or rejecting it all, 
and we cannot blame him for either." But it is con- 
trary to all experience to say that because a fact is 
related with incorrect additions, and embellishments, 
therefore it probably never happened at all ; or that 
it is not, in general, easy for an impartial mind to 
distinguish between the fact and the embellishments. 
I cannot doubt that the Lyons persecution took place, 
and that the punishment of Christians for being 
Christians was sanctioned by Marcus Aurelius. But 
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then 1 must odd that sine modem readera out of ten, 
wheD they read this, will, I believe, have a perfectly 
false notion of what the moral action of Marcus 
Aurelius, in sanctioning that punishment, really waa 
They imagine Trajan, or Antoninua Pius, or Marcda 
Aurelius, fresh from the perusal of the Gospel, fully 
aware of the spirit and holiness of the Christian saints 
ordering their extermination because he loved dark- 
ness rather than hght Far from this, the ChriBtianity 
which these emperors aimed at repressing was, in 
their conception of it, something philosophically con- 
temptible, politically subversive, and morally abomin- 
able. As men, they sincerely regarded it much as 
well-conditioned people, with us, regard Mormonism ; 
as rulers, they regarded it much as Liberal statesmen, 
with us, regard the Jesuits. A kind of Mormonism, 
constituted as a vast secret society, with obscure aims 
of political and social Hubversion, was what Antoninua 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius believed themselves to be 
repressing when they punished Christiana. The early 
Christian apologists again and again declare to us 
under what odious imputations the Christians lay, 
how general was the belief that these imputationB 
wore well-grounded, how sincere was the horror which 
the behef inspired. The multitude, convinced that 
the Christians were athciste who ate human flesh and 
thought incest no crime, displayed against them a 
fury so passionate as to embarrass and alarm their 
rulers. The severe expressions of Tacitus, exitiabilis 
siiperstitio — odio humofni generis amvidi, show how 
deeply the prejudices of the multitude imbued the 
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educated class also. One asks oneself with astonish' 
inent how a doctrine so benign as that of JesiiB Christ 
can have incurred misrepresentation so monstrous. 
The inner and moving cause of the misrepresentation 
lay, no doubt, in this, — that Christianity was a new 
spirit in the Roman world, destined to act in that 
world aa its dissolvent ; and it was inevitable that 
Christianity in the Roman world, like democracy in 
the modem world, like every new spirit with a similar 
mission assigned to it, sliould at its first appearance 
occasion an instinctive shrinking and repugnance in 
the world which it was to dissolve. The outer and 
palpable causes of the misrepresentation were, for the 
Roman public at large, the confounding of the Chris- 
tians with the Jews, that isolated, fierce, and stubhom 
race, whose stubbomneBS, fierceness, and isolation, 
real as they were, the fancy of a civihsed Roman yet 
further exaggerated ; the atmosphere of mystery and 
novelty which surrounded the Christian rites ; the 
very simphcity of Christian tlieism. For the Roman 
statesman, the cause of mistake lay in that character 
of secret assemblages which the meetings of the 
Christian community wore, under a State-system as 
jealous of unauthorised associations as is the State- 
system of modem France. 

A Roman of Marcus Aurelius's time and position 
could not well see the Christians except through the 
mist of these prejudices. Seen through such a mist, 
the Christians appeared with a thousand faults not 
their own ; but it has not been sufficiently remarked 
that faults really their own many of them assuredly 
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^ipearad with beddes, f&ults especially likely to 
strike each an observer is Marcus AoreliTis, and to 
confirm him in the prejudices of his race, station, and 
rearing. We look back upon Christianity after it has 
[)roTed what a fntnre it bore within it, and for us the 
sole representatives of its early struggles are the pore 
and devoted spirita tbrougb whom it proved this; 
Marcus Aureliua saw it with its futtire yet nnshown, 
and with the tares among its professed progeny not 
less conspicuous than the wheat Who can doubt 
that among the professing Christians of the second 
century, as among the professing Christians of the 
nineteenth, there was plenty of folly, plenty of rabid 
nonsense, plenty of gross fanaticiam t who will even 
venture to afBrm that, separated in great measure 
from the intellect and civilisation of the world for one 
or two centuries, Christianity, wonderful as have been 
its fruits, had the development perfectly worthy of its 
inestimable germ ( Who will venture to affirm that, 
by the alliance of Christianity with the virtue and 
intelligence of men like the Antonines, — of the beat 
product of Greek and Roman civilisation, while Greek 
and Roman civilisation had yet life and power, — 
Christianity and the world, as well as the Antonines 
themselves, would not have been gainers 1 That 
alliance was not to be. The Antonines lived and 
died with an utter misconception of Christianity ; 
Christianity grew up in tie Catacombs, not on the 
Palatine. And Marcus Aurelius incurs no moral 
reproach by having authorised the punishment of the 
Christians ; he does not thereby became in the least 
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what we mean by a persecutor. One may concede 
that it was impossible for him to see Christianity as 
it really was ; — as impossible as for even the moderate 
and sensible Fleury to see the Antonines as they 
really were ; — one may concede that the point of 
\dew from which Christianity appeared something 
anti-civil and anti-social, which the State had the 
faculty to judge and the duty to suppress, was in- 
evitably hi& Still, however, it remains true that 
this sage, who made perfection his aim and reason his 
law, did Christianity an immense injustice and rested / • 
in an idea of State -attributes which was illusiva '/ "^ . 
And this is, in truth, characteristic of Marcus Aurelius, >A V ■ ^ ' S 
that he is blameless, yet, in a certain sense, unfor- V \( \ 

tunate: in his character, beautiful as it is, there . \v i'\ 
is something melancholy, circumscribed, and in- ^\/ , •' 
effectual ^'^^ ..T 

For of his having such a son as Conmiodus, too, - ^^ 

one must say that he is not to be blamed on that "^ 

account, but that he is unfortunate. Disposition and 
temperament are inexplicable things; there are 
natures on which the best education and example are 
thrown away ; excellent fathers may have, without 
any fault of theirs, incurably vicious sons. It is to be 
remembered, also, that Commodus was left^ at the 
perilous age of nineteen, master of the world ; while 
his father, at that age, was but beginning a twenty 
years' apprenticeship to wisdom, labour, and self- 
command, under the sheltering teachership of his 
uncle Antoninus. Commodus was a prince apt to be 
led by favourites ; and if the story is true which says 
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chat he left, all through his reign, the Christiana im- 
trouhled, and ascribes this lenity to the influence oj 
his mistress Maroia, it shows that he could be led to 
good as we!] aa to evil But for such a nature to be 
left at a critical age with absolute power, and wholly 
without good counsel and direction, was the more 
fatal. Still one cannot help wishing that the example 
of Marcus Aiirelius could have availed more with his 
own only son. One cannot but think that with such 
virtue as his there should go, too, the ardour which 
removes mountains, and that the ardour which re- 
moves mountains might have even won Commodus. 
The word vneffedual again rises to one'e mind ; Marcus 
Aurelius saved his own soul by his righteousness, and 
he could do no more. Happy they who can do this 1 
but BtiU happier, who can do more ! 

Yet, when one passes from his outward to his in- 
ward life, when one turns over the pages of his 
MedUaiions, — entries jotted down from day to day, 
amid the business of the city or the fatigues of the 
camp, for his own guidance and support, meant for 
no eye but his own, without the slightest attempt at 
style, witli no care, even, for correct writing, not to 
be surpassed for naturaJness and sincerity, — all dis- 
position to carp and cavil dies away, and one is over- 
powered by the charm of a character of such purity, 
delicacy, and virtue. He fails neither in small things 
nor in great ; ho keeps watch over himself botb that 
the great springs of action may be right in him, and 
that the minute details of action may be right also 
How admirable in a hard-tasked ruler, and a ruler 
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too, with a passion for thinking and reading, is such 
a memoranditm as the following : — 

" Not frequently nor without necessity to say to 
any one, or to write in a letter, that I have no 
ieisure ; nor continually to excuse the neglect of 
duties required by our relation to those with whom 
we live, by alleging urgent occupation." 

And, when that ruler is a Roman emperor, what 
ui " idea " is this to be written down and meditated 
by him ; — 

" The idea of a polity in which there is the same 
law for all, a polity administered with regard to equal 
rights and equal freedom of speech, and the idea of a 
kingly government which respects most of all the 
freedom of the governed." 

And, for all men who "drive at practice," what 
practical rules may not one accumulate out of these 
Meditations : — 

"The greatest part of what we say or do being 
unnecessary, if a man takes this away, he will have 
more leisure and less uneasiness. Accordingly, on 
every occasion a man should ask himself : ' Is this 
one of the unnecessary things V Now a man should 
take away not only unnecesBary acta, hut also un- 
necessary thought, for thus superfluous acts will not 
follow after." 

And again :— 

" We ought to check in the series of our thoughts 
everything that is without a purpose and useless, but 
most of all the over curious feeling and the malignant ; 
and a man should use himself to think of those 
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things only about which if one should suddenly ask, 
* What hast thou now in thy thoughts V with perfect 
openness thou mightest immediately answer, * This or 
That ;' so that from thy words it should be plain that 
everything in thee is simple and benevolent, and such 
as befits a social animal, and one that cares not for 
thoughts about sensual enjojnnents, or any rivalry 
or envy and suspicion, or anything else for which thou 
wouldst blush if thou shouldst say thou hadst it in 
thy mind." 

So, with a stringent practicalness worthy of 
Franklin, he discourses on his favourite text, Let 
rwihing be done wvthcmt a purpose. But it is when he 
enters the region where Franklin cannot follow him, 
when he utters his thoughts on the ground-motives 
of human action, that he is most interesting ; that he 
becomes the unique, the incomparable Marcus Aurelius. 
Christianity uses language very liable to be misunder- 
stood when it seems to tell men to do good, not, cer- 
tainly, from the vulgar motives of worldly interest, or 
vanity, or love of human praise, but "that their 
Father which seeth in secret may reward them 
openly." The motives of reward and punishment 
have come, from the misconception of language of 
this kind, to be strangely overpressed by many Chris- 
tian moralists, to the deterioration and disfigurement 
of Christianity. Marcus Aurelius says, truly and 
nobly ; — 

'^ One man, when he has done a service to another, 
is ready to set it down to his account as a favour con- 
ferred. Another is not ready to do this, but still in 
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his own mind he thinks of the man as his debtor, and ^ 

he knows what he has done. A third in a manner ^ ^ ^ '> '' 
does not even know what he has done, htU he is like a a%* ... a ^ 
vine which has produced grapes^ amd seeks for nothing A^ 
more after it has once jproduced Us jproper fruU. As a 
horse when he has run, a dog when he has caught the 
game, a bee when it has made its honey, so a man 
when he has done a good act, does not call out for 
others to come and see, but he goes on to another act, 
as a vine goes on to produce again the grapes in 
season. Must a man, then, be one of these, who in a 
manner acts thus without observing it 1 Yes," 

And again : — 

"What more dost thou want when thou hast done 
a man a service 1 Art thou not content that thou 
hast done something conformable to thy nature, and 
dost thou seek to be paid for it, jiist as if the eye 
demanded a recompense for seeing, or the feet for 
walking ?" 

Christianity, in order to match morality of this \ ^ 
strain, has to correct its apparent offers of external , i 
reward, and to say : The kingdom of God is wUhin 
you, 

I have said that it is by its accent of emotion that 
the morality of Marcus Aurelius acquires a special 
character, and reminds one of Christian morality. 
The sentences of Seneca are stimulating to the intel- 
lect ; the sentences of Epictetus are fortifying to the 
character; the sentences of Marcus Aurelius find 
their way to the souL I_have said that .religious 
emotion has the power to light up morality : the 
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, tiinotioii of Marcus Aureliue does not quite light up 
bis morality, but it BuffuEea it ; it has sot power to 

' melt the clouds of effort and austerity quite away, but 
it shines through them and glorifies them ; it Ib a 
spirit, not 80 much of gladness and elation, as of 
gentleness and sveetness; a. delicate and tender 
SGotiment, which is less tlian joy and more than 
resignation. Hq says that in his youth he learned 
from Maximua, ono of his teachers, " cheerfulness in 
all circumstances as well as in illness ; and a just ad- 
miiiure in the moral charader of sweetness ami digniiy :" 
and it is this very admixture of sweetness with his 
dignity which makes him so beautiful a moralist It 
enables him to carry even into his observation of 
nature, a dehcate penetration, a sympathetic tender- 
ness, worthy of Wordsworth ; the spirit of such a 
remark as the following has hardly a parallel, so far 
as my knowledge goes, in the whole range of Greek 
and Roman literature : — 

" Figs, when they are quite ripe, gape open ; and 
in the ripe olives the very circumstance of their being 
near to rottenness adds a pecuhar beauty to the fruit. 
And the ears of com bending down, and the lion's 
eyebrows, and the foam which flows from the mouth 
of wild boars, and many other things, — though they 
are far from being beautiful, in a certain sense, — still, 
because they come in the course of nature, have a 
beauty in them, and they please the mind ; so that if 
a man should have a feeling and a deeper insight with 
respect to the things which are produced ia the uni- 
verse, there is hardly anything which comes in the 



course of nature which will not seem to him to be ii. , 

a manner disposed so as to give pleasure." jWk* 

But it is when his strain passes to directly moral i-*' ■ j^^ 

to it 'C^'>^ 



subjects that his delicacy and sweetness lend to it J^' 
the greatest charm. Let those who can feel the 
beauty of spiritual refinement read this, the reflec- 
tion of an emperor who prized mental superiority 
highly : — 

"Thou sayest, 'Men cannot admire the sharpness 
of thy wits.' Be it so ; but there are many other 
things of which thou canst not say, ' I am not formed 
for them by nature.' Show those qualities, then, 
which are altogether in thy power, — ^eincerity, gravity, 
endurance of labour, aversion to pleasure, contentment 
with thy portion and with few things, benevolence, 
f rantness, no love of superfluity, freedom from trifling, 
magnanimity. Dost thou not see how many qualities 
thou art at once able to exhibit, as to which there is 
no excuse of natural incapacity and unfitness, and yet 
thou still remainest voluntarily below the mark ! Or 
art thou compelled, through heing defectively fur- 
nished by nature, to murmur, and to be mean, and 
to flatter, and to find fault with thy poor body, and 
to try to please men, and to mate great display, and 
to be so restless in thy mind ) No, indeed ; but thou 
mightest have been delivered from these things long 
ago. Only, if in truth thou canst be charged with 
being rather slow and dull of comprehension, thou 
must exert thyaelf about this also, not neglecting nor 
yet taking pleasure in thy dulness." 

The same sweetness enables him tc fix his mind, 
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when he Bees the iaoktioD aad moral death cauBod by 
fiin, not on tlie cheerless thought of the misery of this 
condition, but on the inspiriting thought that man ia 
bleat with the power to escape from it ; — 

" Suppose that thou hast detached thyself from the 
natural unity, — for thou wast made by nature a part, 
but now thou hast cut thyself off, — yet here is this 
beautiful provision, that it ia in thy power again to 
unite thyself. God has allowed this to no other part, 
— after it has been separated and cut asunder, to 
come together again. But consider the goodness with 
which he has privileged man ; for he has put it in his 
power, when he has been separated, to return and to 
be united and to resume his place," 

It enables him to control even the passion for 
retreat and solitude, so strong in a soul like his, bo 
which the world could offer no abiding city :— 

"Men seek reti-eat for themselves, houses in the 
country, seashores, and mountains ; and thou, too, 
art wont to desire such things very much. But this 
is altogether a mark of the most common sort of men, 
for it is in thy power whenever thou shalt choose to 
retire into thyself. For nowhere either with more 
quiet or more freedom from trouble does a man retire 
than into his own soul, particularly when he haa 
within him such thoughts that by looking into them 
he is immediately in perfect tranquillity. Constantly, 
then, give to thyself this retreat, and renew thyself ; 
and let thy principles be brief and fundamental, 
which, as soon as thou shalt recur to them, will bo 
Bufhcient to cleanse the soul completely, and to send 
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thee back free from all dlBCODtent with the things to 
which thou retumest." 

Against this feeling of discontent and weariness, 
80 natural to the great for whom there seems nothing 
left to desire or to strive after, but so enfeebling to 
them, so deteriorj,ting, Marcus Aurelius never ceased 
to struggle. With resolute thankfulness he kept in 
remembrance the blessings of his lot ; the true blesa- 
ings of it, not the false :— 

" I have to thank Heaven that I was subjected to 
a nder and a father (Antoninus Pius) who was able 
to take away all pride from me, and to bring me to 
the knowledge that it is possible for a man to live in 
a palace without either guards, or embroidered dresBes, 
or any show of this kind ; but that it is in such a 
man's power to bring himself very near to the fashion 
of a private person, without being for this reason 
either meaner in thought or more remiss in action 
with respect to the things which must be done for 
public interest. ... I have to be thankful that my 
children have not been stupid nor deformed in body ; 
that I did not make more proficiency in rhetoric, 
poetry, and the other studies, by which I should per- 
haps have been completely engrossed, if I had seen 
that I was making great progress in them ; ■ ■ ■ that 
I knew Apollonius, Eusticus, MaTdmus ; . . - that I 
received clear and frequent impressions anout living 
according to nature, and what kind of a life that is, 
so that, BO fax as depended on Heaven, and its gifts, 
help, and inspiration, nothing hindered me from forth- 
with living according to nature, though I atiU fall short 
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of it through my own f a.i Jt, and throngh not obaen-ing 
the admonitions of He&ven, and, I may almost say, its 
direct instnicttons ; that my body has held out so long 
in such a kind of life as mine ; that though it was my 
mother's lot to die young, she spent the last years of 
her life with me ; that whenever I wished to help ajiy 
man in his need, I was never told that I had not the 
means of doing it ; that, when I had an inclination to 
philosophy, I did uot fall into the hands of a Bophist" 

And, as he dwelt with gratitude on these helps and 
blessings vouchsafed to him, his mind (so, at least, it 
seems to me) would sometimes revert with awe to the 
perils and temptations of the lonely height where he 
stood, to the hves of Tiberiue, Caligula, Nero, Domi- 
tian, in their hideous blackness and ruin ; and then 
he wrote do^Tn for himself such a watning entry as 
this, significant and terrible in its abruptness ; — 

" A black character, a womanish character, a stub- 
bom character, bestial, childish, animal, stupid, counter 
feit, scurrilous, fraudulent, tyrannical ! " 

Or this :— 

"About what am I now employing my soull On 
every occasion I must ask myself this question, and 
enquire. What have 1 now in this part of me which 
they call the ruling principle, and whose soul have I 
nowl — that of a child, or of a young man, or of a 
weak woman, or of a tyrant, or of one of the lower 
animals in the service of man, or of a wild beast I " 

The character he wished to attain he knew well, 
and beautifully he has marked it, and marked, too 
hia sense of shortcoming : — 
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''When thou hast assumed these names, — good, 
modest, true, rational, equal-minded, magnanimous, — 
take care that thou dost not change these names ; and, 
if thou shouldst lose them, quickly return to them. 
If thou maintainest thyself in possession of these 
names without desiring that others should call thee 
by them, thou wilt be another being, and wilt enter 
on another life. For to continue to be such as thou 
hast hitherto been, and to be torn in pieces and defiled 
in such a life, is the character of a very stupid man, 
and one overfond of his life, and like those half- 
devoured fighters with wild beasts, who though 
covered with wounds and gore still entreat to be 
kept to the following day, though they will be ex- 
posed in the same state to the same claws and bites. 
Therefore fix thyself in the possession of these few 
names : and if thou art able to abide in them, abide 
as if thou wast removed to the Happy Islands." 

For all his sweetness and serenity, however, man's 
point of life " between two infinities " (of that expres- 
sion Marcus Aurelius is the real owner) was to him 
anything but a Happy Island, and the performances 
on it he saw through no veils of illusion. Nothing is 
in general more gloomy and monotonous than declama- 
tions on the hollowness and transitoriness of human 
life and grandeur : but here, too, the great charm of 
Marcus Aurelius, his emotion, comes in to relieve the 
monotony and to break through the gloom ; and even 
on this eternally used topic he is imaginative, fresh, 
and striking : — 

"Consider, for example, the times of Vespasiaa 
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Thou wilt see all these thingB, people marrying, 
bringing up children, sick, dying, warring, feasting, 
trafficking, cultivating the ground, flattering, obstin- 
ately arrogant, suspecting, plotting, wishing for some- 
body to die, grumbling about the. present, loving, 
heaping up treasure, desiring to be consuls or kings. 
Well then that life of these people no longer exists 
at all. Again, go to the times of Trajan. All is again 
the sama Their life too is gone. But chiefly thou 
ahonldst think of those whom tbou hast thyself known 
distracting themselves about idle things, neglecting to 
do what was in accordance with their proper constitu- 
tion, and to hold flrmly to this and to be content 
with it." 

"The things which are much valued in life are 
empty, and rotten, and trifling ; and people are like 
little doga, biting one another, and little children quar- 
relling, crying, and then straightway laughing. But 
fidelity, and modesty, and justice, and truth, axe fled 
'Up to Olympne from the wide-spread eartll.' 

What then is there which still detains thee here 1 " 

And once more : — 

" Look down from above on the countless herds of 
men, and their countless solemnities, and the infinitely 
varied voy^ings in storms and calms, and the difier- 
encea among those who are bom, who live together, 
and die. And consider too the life lived by others in 
olden time, and the life now lived among barbarous 
nations, and how many know not even thy name, and 
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how many will aoon forget it, and how they who per- 
haps now are praising thee will very soon blame thee, 
and that neither a posthumous name la of any value, 
nor reputation, nor anything else." 

He recognised, indeed, that (to use his own words) I 
" the prime principle in man's constitution ia the 
social;" and he laboured sincerely to make not only 
his acts towards his fellow-meti, but his thoughts also, 
suitable to this conviction : — 

" When thou wishest to delight thyself, think of 
the virtues of those who live with thee ; for instance, 
the activity of one, and the modesty of another, and 
the liberality of a third, and eome other good quality 
of a fourth " 

Still, it 13 hard for a pure and thoughtful man to 
live in a state of rapture at the spectacle afforded to 
him by his feUow-creatures ; above all it ia hard, 
when such a man is placed as Marcus Aurelioa was 
placed, and has had the meanness and perversity of 
his fellow-creatures thrust, in no common measure, 
upon his notice,— has had, time after time, to expe- 
rience how " within ten days thou wilt seem a god to 
those to whom thou art now a beast and an ape." 
His true strain of thought as to his relations with his 
fellow -men is rather the following. He has been 
enumerating the higher cousolationa which may sup- 
port a man at the approach of death, and he goes 
on: — 

"But if thou requirest also a vulgar kind of com- 
fort which shall reach thy heart, thou wilt be made 
best reconciled to deatli by observing the objects from 
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which thou art going to be removed, and the morals 
of those with whom thy soul will no longer be mingled. 
For it is no way right to be offended with men, but 
it is thy duty to care for them and to bear with them 
gently ; and yet to remember that thy departure will 
not be from men who have the same principles as 
thyself. For this is the only thing, if there be any, 
which could draw us the contrary way and attach us 
to life, to be permitted to live with those who have 
the same principles as ourselves. But now thou seest 
how great is the distress caused by the difference of 
those who live together, so that thou mayest say: 
'Gome quick, death, lest perchance I too should 
forget myself.' " 

faithless and perverse genera;tum / how long shall 1 
he wUh you ? how long shall I suffer you f Sometimes 
this strain rises even to passion : — 

" Short is the little which remains to thee of life. 
Live as on a mountain. Let men see, let them know, 
a real man, who lives as he was meant to liva If 
they cannot endure him, let them kill him. For that 
is better than to live as men do." 

It is remarkable how little of a merely local and 
temporary chan«.ter. how little of those Luz which 
a reader has to clear away before he gets to the pre- 
cious ore, how little that even admits of doubt or 
question, the morality of Marcus Aurelius exhibits. 
Perhaps a^ to one point we must make an exception. 
Marcus Aurelius id fond of urging as a motive for 
man's cheerful acquiescence in whatever befalls him, 
that ''whatever happens to every man is for the m- 
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terest of lite vniversal ; " that the whole contains nothing 
which is not for its admmtage; that everything which 
happens to a man ia to be accepted, " even if it seems 
disagreeable, because it leads to the li&ilth of the •miiverse." 
And the whole course of the universe, he adds, has a 
providential reference to man's welfare : "all other 
things have been made for the sake of raiwnal beings." 
Religion has in all ages freely used this language, and 
it is not religion which will object to Marcus Aurelins's | 
use of it ; but science can hardly accept as severely 
accurate this employment of the terms interest and 
advanlage. To a sound nature and a clear reason the 
proposition that things ha]»pen " for the interest of 
the universal," as men conceive of interest, may seem 
to have no meaning at all, and t!ie proposition that 
"all things have been made for the sake of rational 
beings" may seem to be false. Yet even to this lan- 
guage, not irresistibly cogent when it is thus absolutely 
used, Marcus AureUus gives a turn wiiich makes it 
true and useful, when he says ; "The ruling part of 
man can make a material for itself out of that which 
opposes it, as fire lays hold of what falls into it, and 
rises higher by means of this very material ;" — when 
he says ; " What else are all things except exercises 
for the reason 1 Persevere then until thou shalt have 
made all things thine own, aa the stomach which ia 
strengthened makes all things its own, as the blazing 
fire makes flame and brightness out of everything 
that is thrown into it;" — when he says ; "Thou wilt 
not cease to be miserable till thy mind is in such a 
^ condition, that, what luxury ia to those who enjoy 
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pleasure, such Bhall be to thee, in every matter which 
presents itself, the doing of the things which are 
conformable to man's constitution ; for a man ought 
to consider as an enjoyment everything which it is in 
his power to do according to his own nature,- — and it 
is in his power everywhere." In this sense it is, in- 
deed, most true that " all things have been made for 
the sake of rational beings;" that "all things work 
together for good." 

In general, howevei', the action Marcus AureUus 
prescribes is action which every sound nature must 
recognise as right, and the motives he assigns are 
motives which every clear reason must recognise as 
valid. And so he remains the especial friend and 
comforter of all clear-headed and scrupiilous, yet pure- 
hearted and upward striving men, in those ages most 
especially that walk by sight, not by faith, but yet 
have no open vision. He cannot give such souls, 
perhaps, all they yearn for, but he gives them much; 
and what he gives them, they can receive. 

Yet no, it is not for what he thus gives them that 
BUch souls love him most ! it is rather because of the 
emotion which lends to his voice so touching an accent, 
it is because he too yearns as they do for something 
|Unattained by him. What an affinity for Chriatiamty 
had this persecutor of the Christians ! The effusion 

Christianity, its relieving tears, its happy self- 
iBcrifice, were the very element, one feels, for which 
soul longed; they were near him, they brushed 

, he touched them, he passed them by. One feels, 
that the Marcus Aurelius one reads must still 
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have remained, even had Christianity been fully 
known to him, in a great measure himself ; he would 
have been no Justin; — ^but how would Christianity 
have affected him? in what measure would it have 
changed him 1 Granted that he might have found, 
like the Alogi of modem times, in the most beautiful 
of the Gospels, the Gospel which has leavened Chris- 
tendom most powerfully, the Gospel of St. John, too 
much Greek metaphysics, too much gnosis; granted 
that this Gospel might have looked too like what he 
knew already to be a total surprise to him: what, 
then, would he have said to the Sermon on the Mount, 
to the twenty-sixth chapter of St Matthew ] What 
would have become of his notions of the exitiaibilis 
superstUio, of the "obstinacy of the Christians "1 
Vain question ! yet the greatest charm of Marcus 
Aurelius is that he makes us ask it. We see him 
wise, just, self-governed, tender, thankful, blameless; 
yet, with all this, agitated, stretching out his arms for 
something beyond, — tenderUemgue manus ripx vlterioris 
wrrme. 
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